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FOREWORD. 


Throufrliout  the  book  his  pictures  of  life  are  certainly 
rirrfstin<^ — taken  impartially  both  in  Great  Britain  and 
America.  AVhat  could  be  better  than  some  of  his 
descriptions  ? 

The  speech  of  the  American  diplomat  at  a  private 
dinner  is  the  truest  defence  and  explanation  of 
America's  delay  in  coming  into  the  war  that  I 
remember  to  have  read.  The  scene  is  set  in  the 
high  light  of  excitement,  and  the  rhetorical  phrasing 
of  the  speech  would  do  credit  to  a  famous  orator. 

But  I  fear  that  I  may  be  giving  the  impression  that 
The  Parts  Men  Play  is  merely  a  piece  of  propagandist 
fiction — something  from  which  the  natural  man  shrinks 
back  with  suspicion.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth.  Mr  Baxter's  strength  lies  in  the  rapid  flow  and 
sweep  of  his  narrative.  His  characterisation  is  -lea'- 
and  firm  in  outline,  but  it  is  never  pursued  into 
those  quicksands  of  minute  analysis  which  too  often 
impede  the  stream  of  good  story -telling. 

I  am  glad  that  a  Canadian  novelist  should  have 
given  us  a  book  which  supports  the  promise  shown  by 
the  author  in  T/ie  Bloxcer  nf  Bubbles,  and  marks  hira 
out  for  a  distinguished  future. 

If  in  the  course  of  a  novel  of  action  he  has  some- 
thing to  teach  his  British  readers  about  the  American 
temperament,  and  his  American  public  about  British 
mezitality,  so  much  the  better. 

BEAVERBROOK. 
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THE  PARTS  MEN  PLAY. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

LADY    nrRWEXT    DECIDES    OX    A    DINNER. 

I. 

OIS  3Iaje.sty's  postmen  were  delivering 
A  1  mail.  Throiigli  the  gray  grime  of  a 
Aovcmber  morning  that  left  a  taste  of  rust 
m  the  throat,  the  carriers  of  letters  were 
bearing  their  cargo  to  all  the  corners  of  that 
world  wiiich  is  called  London. 

'J'here  were  letters  from  hospitals  asking  for 
tnnds;  there  were  appeals  from  sick  neopie 
seeking  admission  to  hospital,  lliere'  were 
ong,  legal  letters  and  little,  scented  letters 
ymg  wondcnngly  together  in  the  postman's 
bag.  1  here  were  notes  from  tailors  to  gentle- 
men begging  to  remind  them  ;  and  there  were 
answers  from  gentlemen  to  their  tailors,  in 
envelopes  bearing  the  crests  of  l*all  JNIall 
clubs,  hinting  of  temporary  embarrassment 
but  mentioning  certain  prospects  that  would 
shortly  enable  them  to  ...   . 

Fat,  bulging  envelopes,  returning  manu- 
scripts with  editors'  regrets,  were  on  their  way 
tu  poor  de\ih  of  scribblers  living  in  the  alti- 
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tilde  of  unrecognised  genius  and  a  garret. 
Ihere  were  cringing,  fawning  epistles,  written 
\yitli  a  smirk  and  sealed  with  a  scowl;  some 
there  were  couched  in  a  refinement  of  cruelty 
that  cut  like  a  knife.  ^ 

Hut,  as  unconcerned  as  tramps  plyino-  con- 
trahand  between  South  America  and  Mexico 
ills  Majesty's  postmen  were  delivering  His 
Majesty's  mail,  with  never  a  thought  of  the 
play  of  human  emotions  lying  behind  the 
sealed  lips  of  an  envelope.  If  His  Majesty's 
subjects  insisted  upon  writing  to  one  another, 
It  was  obvious  that  their  letters,  in  some 
mysterious  way  become  the  property  of  His 
Majesty,  had  to  be  delivered. 

Thus  it  happened,  on  a  certain  November 
morning  in  the  year  1913,  that  six  dinner 
invitations,  enclosed  in  small,  square  envelopes 
with  a  noble  crest  on  the  back,  and  large,  un- 
wieldy writing  on  the  front,  were  being  carried 
t  .rough  His  Majesty's  fog  to  six  addresses  in 
the  \\  est  End  of  London. 

Lady  Durwent  had  decided  to  eive  a 
dinner.  ° 

x\n  ordinary  hostess  merely  wTites  a  care- 
Icssl);  formal  note  stating  that  she  hopes  the 
recipient  will  be  able  to  dine  with  her  on 
a  certain  evening.  The  form  of  her  invita- 
tions vanes  as  little  as  the  conversation  at 
her  tabic.  IJut  Lady  Durwent  was  nnnsua/. 
l-or  years  slie  had  endeavoured  to  impress  the 
tact  on  London,  and  by  careful  attention  to 
detail  had  at  last  succeeded  in  gaining  that 

rcnutation.     Shn  ......    fu.,^    ^     •    ^       '^^ 

s.  r- .10    tijaL    !  m  ii   aiis   cimong 
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the  women  of  to-day— the  hostess  who  knows 
her  guests.  Slie  never  asked  any  one  to  dine 
at  her  liouse  without  some  definite  purpose  in 
mmd— and,  for  that  matter,  her  guests  never 
dined  with  her  except  on  the  same  terms. 

Therefore  it  came  about  that  Lady  Dur- 
went's  dinners  were  among  the  pleasantest 
tilings  in  town,  and,  true  to  lier  character  of 
the  nuNsnal,  she  always  worded  her  in\  itations 
with  a  nice  discrimination  dictated  by  the 
exact  motive  that  prompted  the  sending. 

II. 

H.  Stackton  Dunckley  looked  up  from  his 
pillow  as  the  man-servant  who  valeted  for  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Jermyn  Street  Chambers 
drew  aside  a  gray  curtain  and  displayed  the 
gray  blanket  of  the  atmosphere  outside 

'Good-morning,  W^atson,'  said  JMr  Dunck- 
ey  m  a  voice  which  gave  the  impression  that 
he  liad  smoked  too  many  cigars  the  previous 
evening— an  impression  considerably  strength- 
ened by  the  bilious  appearance  of  his  face  " 

;  Good-morning,  sir.  Will  you  have  the 
Times  or  the  Morn wg  Post?  And  here  are 
your  letters,  sir.' 

The  recumbent  gentleman  took  the  letters 
and  waved  them  philosophically  at  the  valet 
Leave  me  to  my  thoughts,'  he  said  thickly! 
but  With  considerable  dignity.  'I  ani  not 
interested  in  the  squeaky  jarring  of  the  world 
revolving  on  its  rusty  axis.' 

Being  an  author,  he  almost  invMiablv  tnVd 
Out  1115  command  of  language  in  the  morning. 
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a.s  a  tenor  essays  two  or  three  notes  on  risinff 
to  make  sure  that  his  voice  has  not  left  him 
durincr  his  shimher. 

Mr    Watson    howed    and    with(h-cw.       II 

fl  r;.  /i  }^'"'''^^'y  I't  a  cigarette,  opened 
the  hrst  letter,  and  read  it. 

'S   CilKI.M.SIYJlill  CAIiDKNS. 

/Mv  i)KAi{  Stackv,— Next  Friday  I  am 
givini.  a  little  dinner-party-just  a  lew  /nimual 
people—to  meet  an  American  author  who  has 
rece/.tly  come  to  Enuland.  Do  come;  hut, 
you  hrilhant  man,  dont  be  too  caustic,  will 
you  ? 

,  '  Isn't  it  dreadful  the  way  gossip  is  conneet- 
in.'5-  our  names  ^  Supposing  Lord  Durwent 
should  iiear  about  it!— Until  Friday, 

.p  V       IT        •    .;       1      'SvBii.  D'rRWEXT. 

will  be  a78  m' "     '  '''''  ''"""^'  "^  •    ^'""- 

H.  Stackton  Dunckley  put  the  letter  down 
and  sighed.     He  was  an  autiior  who  had  been 
writing  other  meirs  ideas  all  his  life,  but  with- 
out sulhcient  distinction  to  achieve  either  a 
success    or   a   failure.     He   had  gained    some 
notoriety  by  his  wile  suing  him   for  divorce- 
but  wlicK  t'<e  Court  granted  her  sei)aration  on 
the  ground  ol  desertion,  it  cleared  him  of  the 
cliarge  of    mlidelity-  and    of  the    chance   of 
advertisement  at  tlie  same  moment.     Later 
by  being  a  constant  attendant  on  Lady  Dur- 
went    he    idmost    succeeded    in    creatine    a 
seandal;  but.  to  the  great  disappointmeiS  of 
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tliein  both,  Loiulon  H;itly  refused  to  believe 
there  was  anything-  wron^r.  l<\),.  o,,^.  thin«r. 
slie  was  the  daughter  of  a  commoner— aiul 
the  inorality  of  the  middle  classes  is  a  con- 
viction solidly  rooted  in  En<rlish  society.  And 
then  there  were  his  writinns.  How  could  one 
doubt  the  character  of  a  man  so  dull  ? 

Undiscoura^ed,  they  still  maintained  their 
perfectly  mnocent  friendship,  and,  like  kittens 
piaymtr  with  a  spool,  invested  it  with  all  the 
appearances  of  an  intri<rue. 

I)ismissin«T  his  depressintr  thoughts,  H. 
Stackton  Dunckley  noticed  that  his  cigarette 
was  out,  and  closing  his  eyes,  fell  asleep  once 
more. 

III. 

Madame  Carlotti,  clothed  in  a  kimono  of 
emphatic  shade,  sat  l)y  the  fire  in  her  rooms 
u\  Knightsbridge  and  read  her  mail  while 
sippmg  coffee.  She  was  the  wife  of  an  Italian 
diplomat,  a  sort  of  wandering  plenipotentiary 
who  did  business  in  every  part  of  the  w^orld 
but  I.ondon,  and  with  every  Government  but 
that  of  liritain.  It  was  the  signora's  some- 
what mcomprehcnsible  complaint  that  her 
husband's  duties  forced  her  to  live  in  that 
fog-bound  metropolis,  and  having  thus  achieved 
the  pedestal  of  a  martyr,  she  poured  abuse  on 
everything  English  from  climate  to  customs. 
1  ossesscd  of  a  certain  social  dexterity  and  the 
al.)ility  to  make  the  most  ordinary  conVersation 
seem  to  concern  a  forbidden  topic,  Madame 
Larfotti  was  in  great  demand  as  a  mu-^t 
ana  abused  more  English  habits  and  attended 
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more  dinner-parties  than  any  other  woman  in 
London. 

From  heneath  seven  tradesmen's  letters  she 
extraeted  one  from  Lady  Uiirwent. 

*8   ClIKLMSKORl)  CaUDENS. 

'Df.akkst  LiciA,— I  am  eountimr  on  you 
ft>r  next  H-ulay  A  youno- Ameriean  author 
study  n^r  Knoland-I  suppose  like  that  Count 
Somethm--or-other  in  Pic/r.vick  Pancrs—iH 
comm^r  to  di.mer.  I  understand  he  drinks  very 
little  so  I  am  relyin^r  on  you  to  thaw  him. 

'.^^taekton  Dunekley  iushf.s  upon  eomincr, 
thou^d.  I  tell  Inm  that  it  is  danlremus ;  and 
ot  eourse  people  are  sayin^r  dreadful  thiims,  I 
know  He  is  .so  persistent.  There  will  be 
just  halt-a-dozen  y,iu.s/m/  people  there,  my 
dear,  so  dont  fail  me.  Dinner  will  he  at 
.,7.^''  J'Mcerely,  Svihl  Dlkwext. 

«;st   V;  .""^  •^'?'    *''^"''   >'0"   ^'""Jd   make 

Maekton  ],iterested  in  you  ?     Your  husband 
IS  away  so  mueh.' 

Madame  Carlotti  smiled  with  her  teeth  and 
drank  some  very  stron^r  coflee 

'It  ees  dee/heult,'  she  said,  with  that 
seductive  formation  of  the  lips  used  by  her 
countrywomen  when  speakincr  En<rjish,  'for  a 
magnet  to  attraet  putty.     Still-there  ees  the 

bored ''''"■  ^  '^'""^^  ""^  ^"^  altogether 

rv. 

diJri.4   "f'"p  "'••'  '-^'^taurant  of  Chelsea,  the 

district    ot    Pensioners    and    Bohemians,    two 

o    o  ••"••■'•-",    C;OIl^,ldcraDiy    m    need    of 
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renovation  by  both  tailor  and  barber,  nut 
at  a  table  and  nodded  gloomily.  One  was 
Johnston  Sniytlh  an  artist,  who,  finding  him- 
self possessed  neither  of  a  teehnifjue  nor  of 
the  industry  to  aecjuire  one,  had  evolved  a 
super-futurist  style  that  had  made  him  famous 
in  A  night.  lie  was  spoken  of  as  *a  new 
force;'  it  was  prophesied  that  English  Art 
would  date  from  him.  Unfortunately  his 
friends  neglected  to  buy  his  paintings,  and 
as  his  art  was  a  vi\  id  one,  consisting  of  vast 
quantities  of  colour  splashed  indiscriminately 
on  the  canvas,  it  took  more  than  his  available 
funds  to  purchase  the  accessories  of  his  calling. 
lie  was  tall,  with  expressive  arms  that  were 
too  long  for  his  sleeves,  and  a  nose  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  a  field-marshal. 

The  other  was  Norton  Pyford,  the  modernist 
composer,  who  had  developed  the  study  of 
discord  to  such  a  point  that  his  very  features 
seemed  to  lack  proportion  and  when  he  smiled 
his  face  presented  a  lop-sided  appearance.  He 
had  given  a  recital  which  set  every  one  who  is 
any  one  in  London  talking.  There  was  but 
one  drawback— they  talked  so  much  that  he 
could  persuade  no  one  to  listen,  and  he  carried 
his  discords  about  with  him,  like  a,  bad  half- 
crown,  unable  to  rid  himself  of  them.  He 
was  short,  with  a  retreating  forehead  and  an 
overhanging  wealth  of  black,  thread-like  hair, 
gamely  covering  the  retreat  as  best  it  could. 

'  Hello,  Smyth  ! '  drawled  the  composer,  whc 
affected  a  manner  of  speech  usually  confined 
to  footmen  in  the  best  families.    '  Hah  d'  do  ? 


How's  things  ?' 
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'T()i)i)iti<r,  Pylord. 

'HoUcn." 

'  Same  here.' 

•  I  say,  you  e()ul(hrt' 

'.Just  what  I  was  ^oiiiijr  to  ask  you.' 

The  composer  sighed;'  the  artist  eehoed  the 
sigh. 

'  Have  you  seen  Shaw's  show  ?' 

'Awful,  isn't  it  r 

'  I'utrid  -but  the  Enghsh  don't' 

'Ail!     What  a  raee!' 

'Just  so.  1  say,  are  you  going  to  I.ady 
Durwents  on  Friday  T  ^ 

'  Ves.  rather.' 

'  Look  here,  old  fellow— don't  dress  eh  ? ' 

'Hight.  Let's  he  natural ~ what  ?  Just 
liohemians, 

'The    very    thing.      Hy-the-by,    you    don't 

know  a  lamu'ry  that  gives' . 

'  Xo,  I  can't'say  I  do.' 

'  WeW,  so  long.' 

'(iood-bye.' 

'  See  you'  Friday.' 

•Right.' 

V. 

Mrs  Le  J?oy  Jeimings  looked  un  from  her 
task  o(  draftmg  the  new  Resolution  to  be 
presented  to  Parliament  by  the  League  of 
Equal  Sex  Rights  and  Complete  Emancipa- 
tion for  \\  omen,  as  a  diminutive,  half-starved 
servant  brought  in  a  letter  on  a  tray 
.  Mrs  Jennings  took  the  missive,  a"nd  frown- 
ing threatenmgly  at  the  girl,  who  v«  ithdrew 

to  the  dark  ri^c'f^^^p.^^  r^e  +1,^   ..„ ,-,   1 

■  ■-■-  '■"■•-  r.^i  \  aiiLs  (|uartcrs, 
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ojH-iied  it  by  slittiii<r  its  throat  with  n  tcriiHc 
p.ipcr-kiiil'c. 

'  S  ( 'iiKi.M-i  Hiiii  ( ;  \ui>i:nh. 
'  Dkau  Mi{s  Lk  1{ov  .Ik\xi\(;.s,  —  All 
Amcric.Mii  author  is  coiiiiutr  to  diiiiicr  next 
Friday.  There  will  just  he  a  few  uinisiKtl 
people,  and  I  have  asked  them  for  H.'M).  \ 
waut  hiiu  to  meet  one  of  Kiinliiiid  ;  intellectual 
wome:i,  and  I  /.//on'  he  will  he  interested  to 
hear  of  your  ideas  on  the  \ew  Home. 

'  My  daughter  joins  with  me  in  wishin<r  you 
every  sueeess.— Until  Friday.  de;n\ 

'Svnii,  DrinvKXT.' 

Airs  Jcnnin^^s,  who  had  made  a  complete 
failure  of  her  own  honu'.  and  eonse(jucntly  felt 
(jualitied  to  interfere  with  all  others,  scribbled 
Ji  hasty  note  of  acceptance  in  a  handwritin.<r  so 
forceful  that  on  some  words  tlu  pen  slid"^off 
the  j)aper  completely. 

Then,  with  a  look  of  profundity,  she  re- 
sumed the  Jlesolution. 


VI. 


J 


And  so,  ])y  the  medium  of  His  Majesty's 
mad.  a  little  oroup  <,f  actors  were  warned  ior 
a  pertormance  at  Lady  Diu'went's  house,  No.  8 
Chelmsford  Ciardens. 

Through  the  November  fo(jf  the  endless 
trallic  of  tJie  streets  was  cautiously  feelin^r 
its  way  alon^  the  divero-iu^r  ehanne'ls  of  the 
Metropohs— a  snortinnr.  slidin^r,  impatient  tlect 
of  vehicles  peri)etuallv  on  their  wav.  vet  never 
oeeming  to  get  there.     Taxi-cabs  hugged  the 
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pjivernents,  trying'  to  penetrate  the  ^rjoom  with 
their  mca^rre  Ii;r|,ts ;  omnihiises  fretted  and 
hiillied  their  way,  avoidifi^r  collision  by  inches, 
but  stru^'^hnir  on  and  on  as  thou<,di  tlu-ir  very 
existenee  depended  on  tlieir  reaehin^r  some 
plaee  immediately  or  beinir  interned  for^ihire. 
Hansom-eahs.  with  aneient,  ^rljstenin^r  |„)rses 
driven  by  aneient,  ^distenin<r  cabbies,  felt  for 
elbow-spaee  in  the  thronir  of  motor-veliieles. 
And  on  all  sides  the  badina<re  of  the  streets, 
the  eternal  wordy  eonHiet  of  London's  mari' 
ners  of  tradie,  rose  in  cheerful,  insuitiii'r 
ai)undan('e.  " 

On  the  pavements  pedestrians  jostled  each 
other—men  w^ith  hands  in  their  pockets  and 
arms  ti^rbt  to  their  sides,  women  with  pioued 
noses  and  hurryin<r  steps;  while  sulky  lamps 
oltercd  halt-hearted  resistance  to  the  eoiKiuer- 
ni<r  focr  that  settled  over  palaces,  parks,  and 
motley  streets  until  it  hugged  the  very  Thames 
itself  in  unholy  glee. 

And  through  the  impenetrable  mist  of 
circumstance,  the  millions  of  souls  that  make 
up  the  great  city  pursued  their  millions  of 
destinies,  undeterred  by  biting  cold  and  grisly 
fog.  For  It  was  a  day  in  the  life  of  England's 
capital ;  and  every  day  there  is  a  great  human 
drama  that  must  be  played— a  drama  min<ding 
tragedy  and  humour  with  no  regard  to  values 
or  proportion  ;  a  drama  that  does  not  end  with 
death,  but  renews  its  plot  with  the  breaking 
ot  every  dawn;  a  drama  knowing  neither 
intermezzo  nor  respite :  and  the  name  of  it 
's — I^oynov. 
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I. 

TADV    ni'inVFA'T    was    rather   a    lanre 
^     woman,  of  middle  aoe,  witli  a  liiirli  loi^- 
liead  umumed   l>y  tl.oiiol.t,  and   a  elear  skin 
immarred  hy  wrinkles.     She  had  a  eheerfulness 
that  ohtrnded  itself,  like  a  ereditor,  at  unpro- 
pitions  moments;  and  her  voiee,  thou-1,  not 
clis{)leasmu-,  ^r^ve  the  impression  that  it  niiirht 
beeome   voleanie   at    any  moment.     She  also 
possessed    a    eonsiderable    theatrieal    instinet 
with   uhieh  she  would   frequently  mana-uv-e 
to  the  eentre  of  the  sta^re.  to  find,  as  often  as 
no  ,  tliat  she  had  nc-leeted  the  triHin.r  matter 
ot  learnm<(  any  lines. 

She  was  the  dau^diter  of  an  ironmon.rer  in 
the  north  of  En-land,  whose  father  had  been 
one  ot  the  last  and  most  famous  of  a  lonir  line 
ot  smu^rcrjers.      It  was  perhaps  the  inherited 
iove   ot    adventure   that    prompted    the   iron- 
nion^rer    a-amst  his  wife's  violent  protest,  to 
invest  the  savin^r.s  of  a  lifetime  in  an  ohseure 
Canadian    silver -mine.      To    the   surprise   of 
every  one  (moludin.ir  its  promoters),  the  mine 
piodueed   h.^rh.^rnide   ore  in  sueh   abundanee 
that  the  ironmoncrcr  beeame  a  man  of  means 
Jliereupon,  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife,  thev 
moved  trom  their  little  town  ,„fo  n,.  ,.;...  4 
^ork,    where    he   purchased   a   large,  Stuffily 
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(iirnishcd  house,  sat  on  Hoards,  becaine  a 
councillor,  wore  eveniii<r-(]ress  for  dinner,  and 
died  a  death  ofahsohite  resj)eetal)ihty. 

Before  the  final  event  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seein<r  his  only  ehild  Sybil  married  to 
Arthur,  Lord  Durwent.  (The  evenintr-elothes 
for  dinner  were  a  direct  result. )  Lord  Durwent 
was  a  well-l)eiiave(i  youn^-  man  of  unimpeach- 
able character  and  family,  and  he  was  sincerely 
attracted  by  the  aoreeable  expanse  of  lively 
femininity  found  in  the  lair  Sybil.  After  a 
weddini,^  that  left  her  mother  a  triumphant 
wreck  and  apj)reciably  hastened  her  father's 
Jemise,  she  was  duly  installed  as  the  mistress 
af  Uoselawn.  the  Durwent  family  seat,  and  its 
tributary  farms.  The  tenants  'n^ave  her  an 
address  of  welcome ;  her  iiusbands  mother 
•rracefully  retired  to  a  villa  in  Sussex;  the 
rector  called  and  expressed  <,n-atification  ;  the 
county  families  left  tlieir  cards  and  incjuired 
after  her  father,  the  ironnion<^er. 

Unfortunately  the  new  Lady  Durwent  had 
the  temperament  neither  of  a*  poet  nor  of  a 
lady  of  the  aristocracy.  She  failed  t<  hear 
the  tongues  in  trees,  and  her  dramatic  sense 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  little  stai-e  of  curtsy- 
in^'  tenantry  and  of  i^c  iitlefolk  who  abhorred 
the  very  thought  of  anythin_ir  theatrical  in  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  her  husband  was  a  man 
who  was  unhappy  except  on  his  estate.  He 
thought  aloiio'  orthodox  lines,  and  read  with 
caution.  He-  loved  his  lawns,  his  ^''ardens,  his 
horses,  and  his  habits.  He  was  a  {)illar  of  the 
church,  and  always  read  a  portion  of  Scripture 
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from  the  reading-desk  on  Sunday  mornings. 
His  wile  he  treated  with  simple  eourtesy  as 
the  woman  who  would  give  him  an  heir.  l! 
his  mind  had  heen  a  little  more  sensitive.  Lord 
Durwent  would  have  reahsed  that  he  was 
asking  a  hurricane  to  be  satisfied  with  the  task 
of  a  y,e])hyr. 

They  iiad  a  son. 

The  tenants  presented  him  with  a  silver 
bowl ;  Lord  Durwent  presented  them  with  a 
garden  iete;  and  the  parents  presented  the 
boy  with  the  name  of  x\LUcolm. 

Two  years  later  there  came  a  daughter. 
The  tenants  gave  her  a  silver  plate;  Lord 
Durwent  gave  them  a  garden   fete;   and   he 
and  his  wife  gave  the  girf  the  name  of  Elise. 
Three  years  later  a  second  son  appeared. 
'I'liere    was   a    presentation,  followed    by   a 
garden  iete  and  a  christening.     The  name  was 
Hichard. 

In  course  of  time  the  elder  son  grew  to  that 
mental  stature  when  the  English  parent  feels 
the  time  is  ripe  to  send  him  away  to  school. 
The  iromnonger's  daughter  had  the  idea  that 
Malcolm,  being  her  son,  was  hers  to  mould. 

'M>  dear,' said  Lord  Durwent.  exerting  his 
authority  almost  for  the  first  time,  'the  l)oy  is 
eight  years  of  age,  and  no  time  nmst  be  lost 
m  preparing  him  for  Eton  and  inculcating  into 

him  those  (jualities  which  mark  " 

'liut,'  cried  his  wife  with  theatrical  un- 
restraint, -why  send  him  to  Eton  i  Why  not 
Wait  until  you  see  what  he  wants  to  be  iii  the 
\\orld  i ' 
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Ijord  Durwent's  face  bore  a  look  of  unper- 
turbed calm.  '  When  he  is  oid  enou<>h,  he 
must  go  to  Eton,  my  dear,  and  accjuire  the 
qualities  which  will  enable  him  to  take  over 
Uoselawn  at  my  death  ' 

At  tiiis  point  Lady  Durwent  interrupted 
him  with  a  tirade  which,  in  common  with  a 
good  many  domestic  unpleasantries,  was  born 
of  nmch  that  was  irrelevant,  springing  from 
sources  not  readily  apparent.  She  abused  the 
public-school  system  of  England,  and  sneered 
at  the  county  families  wliich  blessed  the 
neighbourhood  with  their  presence.  She 
reviled  Lord  Durwent's  habits,  principally 
because  they  zvc?r  habits,  and  thought  it  was 
high  time  some  Durwent  grew  up  who  wasn't 
just  a  '  sticky,  stuffy,  starched,  and  bored 
porpoise — yes,  I'oui'oisK  ! '  (shaking  her  head 
as  if  to  establish  the  metaj»hor  against  the 
whole  of  the  English  aristocracy).  In  short, 
it  was  the  spirit  of  the  Ironmonger  cjistigating 
the  reerage,  and  at  its  conclusion  Lady  Dur- 
went felt  nmch  abused,  and  (piite  pleased  with 
her  own  rhetoric. 

Lord  Dm-went  glanced  for  courage  at  an 
ancestor  who  looked  magniticently  down  at 
him  over  a  rwdle.  lie  adjusted  his  owji  cravat 
and  spoke  in  nicely  modulated  accents  :  '  Sybil, 
nothing  can  ciiange  me  on  this  jioint.  In  spite 
of  what  you  say,  it  is  my  intenti»)n  to  keep  to 
the  tradition  of  the  Durwcnts.  and  that  is  that 
the  occiij)ant  of  Hoselawn  "  - — - 

MVhat !  am  not  I  his  mother?'  cried  tlie 
good  woman,  her  hysteria  having  nmcli  the 
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same  effect  on  Lord  Durwent's  smoothly 
developin<r  monologue  as  a  heavy  pail  dropped 
hy  a  stage-hand  during  Hamlet's  soliloquy. 

'  Sy'hil,'  said  Lord  Durwent  sternly,  'it  was 
arranged  at  Malcolm's  birtli  that  he  should  go 
to  Eton.  I  shall  take  him  next  Tuesday  to  a 
preparatory  school,  and  you  must  excuse  me 
if  I  rcl'use  to  discuss  the  matter  further.' 

Lady  Durwent  rushed  from  the  room  and 
clasped  her  eldest  child  in  her  arms.  That 
young  gentleman, not  knowing  what  had  caused 
his  n  3ther's  grief,  sympathetically  opened  his 
thro  :  and  bellowed  lustily,  thereby  shedding 
tears  for  positively  the  last  time  in  his  life. 

When  he  returned  for  the  holidays  a  few 
months  later,  he  was  an  excellent  example 
of  that  precocity,  the  English  schoolboy,  who 
cloaks  a  juvenile  mind  with  the  pose  of 
sophistication,  and  by  twelve  years  of  age 
achieves  a  code  of  thought  and  conduct  that 
usually  lasts  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In 
vain  the  mother  strove  for  her  place  in  the 
sun ;  tlie  rule  of  the  masculine  at  Koselawn 
became  adamant. 

Life  in  the  Durwent  menage  developed  into 
a  thing  of  laws  and  customs  dictated  by  the 
youthful  despot,  aided  and  abetted  by  his 
father.  The  sacred  rites  of  '  what  isn't  done ' 
were  established,  and  the  mother  gradually 
found  herself  in  the  position  of  an  outsider — 
a  privileged  outsider,  it  is  true,  yet  little  more 
than  the  breeder  of  a  thoroughbred,  admitted 
to  the  paddock  to  watch  his  horse  run  by  its 
new  owner. 
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She    ve/itcd    her    fcelincr.s   in    two   or  three 
tcirful  scenes,  hut  she  felt  that  they  hieM 
r^ir^''  and   .i.hrt  real,,   put  L  h^ut 
During,  these  strucr^r,cs  for  her  nlaee  in  a 
Soe.ety   that   was    prohahly  U)ore    eon.pletely 
mseuhne,ndo.nH..tion  than  any  ^ 
T     H         T' n  ''   ^y^^'^Vtnm    at  that   of  the 
link).  Lady  Durwent  Avas  only  dimlv  -nvM,-^ 
tl.it  her  daughter  Avasdevelc,pi4.^i,;,^ 
yh.eh  presented  a  nnu-h  ,nvaterl,n!hlen:    la  , 
that  of  tlie  easdy  grooved  Maleohii. 

jhe  gn-ls   hair  was  like   hurnished  copper 

tint  c'ouhl  T'^  "^'"  '■'  ''y  ''''^  ^^'^-^  -f --let 
that  could   he  seen  at  a  distance  hefore  her 

features  were  discernihie.     Her  eyes   w  tp  n 
a  K-y-hlue  that  changed   in  sh^^^^ 
Myltly   varvni,^.    „,oods.      Her    lower    lip    wa 

^Mtli  the  dull  cnnison  of  a  fadin^r  n,se-petal 
Her    shapely   arms    and    legs    M-Sre    restless 
seenimgly    nnpatient     to     hreak     into     sonTe 
<J.nckly     n.ovu.g     dance.       She     wa      ex"! 
ordmanly   ahve.     X'itality    flashed    fronr     er 
V,  h  every  gesture,  and  her  mind,  a  thin,  o 
e  |)nce  a.Kl  whnn,  knew  no    boundaries  "hu 
those  of  nnagination  itself 

Pu//led  and  entirely  unable  to  understand 

engaged     a    govcnuss     who    was    person-div 
J^eonnnended     by     J.uly     C'hiswort^.        ' h   ^ 

ba     the   three   daughters   of  the   Duc-Iuss  o 
Dulworth  lad  all  been  entrusted  to  her  ea^^ 


■f. 
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Til  spite  of  this  almost  unexampled  set  of 
references,  tb.e  <roverness  was  completely  im- 
ahle  to  cope  with  Elise  Dmwent,  She  tiuinht 
her  (amon<,^  other  thin^rs)  decorum  und  Fren'c'h. 
Iler  pu|)il  was  openly  irreverent  about  the 
first ;  and  when  the  ^roverness,  after  the  time- 
honoured  method,  produced  an  endless  vista 
of  exceptions  to  the  rule  in  French  nrammar, 
the  ^irl  l)alk<'d.  She  was  willin«,r  to  com- 
pronnse  ()n  Avoir,  hut  mutinied  outright  at 
the  ramifications  oi'  FJrc. 

Seein^r    that    the    child    was    makintr   poor 
pro«^ress,  and  as  it  was  out  of  the  (question  to 
dismiss  a  <roverness  who  had   been  entrusted 
with   the  three  dauirhters   of  the  Duchess  of 
l)ul worth,  Lady  Durwent  sent  ior  reiniorce- 
ment  in  the  person   oi  the  oroanist  of  their 
church,  and  bade  him  teach  Elise  the  art  of 
the   })iano.       With    the    dull    lack    of    vision 
beionoin<r   to    men    of  his  type,  he  failed  to 
rcco^-nise   the   spirit    of    nuisie    lyin<r   in    her 
breast,  merely  waitin^r  the  call  to  spring  into 
life.     He  knew  that  her  home  was  one  where 
music  was   unheard,  and    his  method  of  un- 
foldino-    to    the   girl   the    most   spiritual    and 
tundamental  of  all   the  arts  was  to  give  her 
SCALES.     He   was    a    kindly,  well-intentioned 
Icllow,  and   would   not  willingly  have  hurt  a 
s})arrow;    but    he   took   a   nature    doomed    to 
suller  for  lack  of  self-expression,  and  succeeded 
m  walling  up  the  great  river  of  music  which 
might   have  given  her  what  she  lacked.     He 
hid  the  edifice  and  offered   her  scaflbluint>-— 
then  wondered. 
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II. 

Elise  was  consistent  in  few  tl.inrrs,  b„t  her 
ove  lor  It.cl.ard,  the  youn^^est  of  ti.e  fan.ily, 
>Nus  of  a(lepth  and  a  mature  tenderness  that 
never  varied.     Doomed  to  an  insu/Iieient  will- 
power and  an   easy,  plastie  nature  that  lent 
itsel     readdy   to  the  abbreviation    '  iJiek  '  he 
quickly  succundx>d  to  his  fiery-tinted   sister 
and  became  a  willin-  dupe  in  all  her  escapades' 
At   ber  order  he  turned    the  hose  on  the 
head-^rardcner;  when  told  to  put  mucila.re  on 
t  e  rectors  cluur  at  dinner,  he  merely  asked 
for  the  pot.     On  s,x   different  occasions  she 
olfered  hnn  soap,  telhn^.  him  it  was  toffy,  and 
each  tmie  he  bit  of  ,t  generously  and  wkhout 
suspicion.     Every  one  else  in  the  house  repre- 
sented  law  and  order  to  him-Elise  was  the 
spn-.     o     outlawry,   and    he    her    slave.     SI  e 

entitled  1  he  Devil  and  the  Maiden'  (with 
a  certam  inconsistency  casting  him  as  the 
ma.den  and  herself  as  the  Devil  -md 
mpiently,  wlien  ordered  to  go  to  bed',  they 
would  descend  to  the  servants'  quarters  S 
perloi.1^  It  to  the  great  delight  Jf  the  flmHy 

^v}tJ'l^'''^^  ^'7J'^  ^^  ^^'^'''  ''^'  t'^^  stables, 
^^he,e   they  would   persuade   the   grooms   to 

place   them   on   their   father's   chaiwrs      and 

hey  were   frequent    visitors  at  feedfmAi;  e 

taking   a   never-ending   delight   in    the"  crour' 

paiticular  joy  in  acquiring  the  languaL^e  and 
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the  mannerisms  of  the  stablemen,  which  they 
would  reserve  for,  and  solemnly  use  at,  the 
next  gathering  of  the  nci^dibouring  gentry. 

When  Elise  was  ten  and  Dick  seven,  she 
read  him  highwaymen's  tales  until  his  large 
blue  eyes  almost  escaped  from  their  sockets. 
It  was  at  the  finish  of  one  of  these  narratives 
of  derring-do  that  she  whispered  temptation 
into  his  ear,  with  the  result  that  they  bided 
their  opportunity,  and,  when  the  one  groom 
on  duty  was  asleep,  repaired  to  the  stables 
armed  with  a  loaded  shot-gun.  After  hercu- 
lean efforts  they  succeeded  in  harnessing  Lord 
Durwents  famous  hunter  with  the  saddle  back 
to  front,  the  curb-bit  choking  the  horse's  throat, 
the  brow -band  tightly  strapped  around  the 
poor  beast's  nostrils,  the  surcingle  trailing  in 
the  dust. 

With  improvised  masks  over  their  faces, 
they  mounted  the  steed  and  set  out  for 
adventure,  the  horse  seeming  to  comprehend 
its  strange  burden  and  stepping  as  lightly  as 
its  tortures  would  permit,  while  the  saddle 
slid  cheerfully  about  its  back,  threatening  any 
moment  to  roll  the  desperados  on  to  the  road. 

They  had  just  emerged  from  the  estate  into 
the  public  highway,  when  a  passing  butcher's 
cart  stopped  their  progress.  The  younger 
Durwent,  mIio  had  been  mastering  the  art 
of  retaining  his  seat  while  his  steed  was  in 
motion,  was  unprepared  for  its  cessation, 
and  promptly  overbalanced  over  the  horse's 
shoulder,    reaching   the   road   head    first,   and 

nisicnnviririfT    a    noP'^il*^   '~>^^  rspU'^^v-'    fi'oi'i   tlif  t-liot 
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The  jrrooMi  was  dismissed  ;  the  buteher-l,ov 

cei tain  that  eoneussiori  of  the  brain  was  not 
^^o.M,,-  to   n.ateriahse)    was    soundly  wh     „ 
a'H     Khse  was   banished  for  fortv-eii^        u      s 
to  her  room   rssnin^r  with  a  earefu'lly  *eo ne    •    d 

SLC.  1  the  (olleet.on,  and  pnrehase  with  the  ill 
Jfotten  <.nns  the  sole  p.-oprietary  intere  ts  in 
the  villao-e  sweet-shop.  ^     '"-^icsts  m 

Tl-ere  is  httle  .lot,bt  bnt  that  the  ro^.y^vonld 

governess   and    her    mother.     To   their   mnv 
vision   ,t    seemed    that    her   attitud      tc. 'n^s 
them    was    one    of    hauc^hty    aloofness     "d 
-mthn^  possible  was   do4  to  suWue  h^ 
^Mi  It.     JJem^-  unable  to  see  that  the  ehiUl  was 
onely   and  too  proud  to  adnnt  her  er avin l  fo 
syinpathetK.  eompanior.ship,  they  tried  touZ 
the    l,orou,hbred  as  they  iould  a  mule         "' 
Wnl,   when  Du-k  returned  for  holidays  would 
her  pe  ulant  n.oods  vanish,  and  in  hi     -on  ,  •    v 
her  old  vrtahty  sparkled  like  the  nc^on       '  s2 
upon  tlie  oeean's  surfaee.     And  if  her  .rtt^.fi 
fbrhnn  knew  no  variation  Jnslvilstfetr;:: 
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The  friciidships  and  the  adventures  of  school 
were  for^^otten  in  the  eomradeship  of  his  sister 
as,  over  the  fields  of  Koselawn  or  on  the 
tennis-court,  they  would  renew  their  ehild- 
hoods  hours.  lie  taught  her  to  throw  a  Hy 
for  trout,  and  she  initiated  him  into  the 
mysteries  of  answerin^r  the  ealls  of  birds  in 
the  woods.  Mounted  on  a  couple  of  ponies, 
they  hecame  familiar  fi«rures  at  the  tenaiits' 
eottao'cs.  and  though  the  spirit  of  outlawry 
mellowed  with  advancin<r  years.  Lady  I)ur- 
went  never  saw  them  start  away  from  the 
house  without  the  uneasy  feelin^r'  that  there 
was  more  than  a  chance  they  would  get  into 
some  mischief  before  they  returned. 

In  the  meantime  the  elder  son  was  bringing 
credit  to  his  ancestors  and  himself.  His  accent 
became  a  thing  of  perfection,  nicely  nuanced, 
and  entirely  free  of  any  emphasis  or  intensity 
that  might  rob  it  of  its  placid  suggestion  of 
good  -  breeding.  His  attitude  towards  the 
servants  was  one  of  pleasant  dignity,  and 
the  tenantry  all  spoke  of  Master  Malcolm  as 
a  fine  young  gentleman  who  would  nu^ke  a 
worthy  ruler  of  IJoselawn. 

Betv^Ten  him  and  Richard  there  was  little 
love  lost.  The  elder  boy  disapproved  of  his 
hoydenish  sister,  and  sought  at  all  times  to 
shame  her  tempestuous  nature  by  insistence 
on  decorum  in  their  relations.  K'ichard,  who 
invariably  brought  home  adverse  reports  from 
school,  could  find  no  fault  in  his  colourful 
sister,  and  blindly  espoused  her  cause  at  all 
times. 
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n..  r^  than  ^r^  ""'""'  ^'"^'"^"'  >'"'^  '-en 

that'  iri^J'w'to/r "'  "'^  "';'-">y  «'^'>"^<i 

«kM,  co,L-i„„s  of  the  ■•  ,'t  ,  ';''°P°"=''  "'« 
roundly  beaten,  1  ,t  e  w  s  ■' b!  If  7,'"'  '" 
-and  a  lady's  name  wasimolved"    '  '^"'™'^ 

•nore  tenderlTthr'tl '"f.f ,  -*  """"''"'  '-o 

fiice  of  poor  y^'ek  W?lf'i  '""^  "r  '"'"'•■■■'=<' 
sl.e  was,  there  w.,sin  FI  "i""  ■•<='«-'ll»'«  as 
for  her  bro  he  tl  at  i  "  .'^e'^P  «ell  of  love 
fathom.  And  it  «^  "!'"■"',''''"«  ^°"'d 
tl.at  had  in  pircVr  H  '"^>>"lty  alone 
quickened      i     ,1 '';„ti  '^  ^'^^  '"«' 

tuitively  she  kniv    ?'  /  ?    P?"'^''''    """J    '"- 
1"'".  her  ^^ak  wd  ed  r  •  '"  .""  ^''''''   ^'^"'^ 

'-i^j^d^stiny  and  :,:°u':;,n"a"re:d7rr:f"'^  °^ 
eye^'sfhar  t?S."  ^"^  "''^^'^"^ ''«  --"en 


CHAPTER  in. 

AIJOIT    A    TOWN    HOrsE. 
I. 

TT  was  perhaps  not  incH^iisisteiit  with  the 
1  character  of  I.ady  Durweiit  that,  althou^rh 
she  liad  striven  to  secure  the  <rui(h'n<,^  of  Mal- 
cohiTs  development,  she  slioiihl  fiiul  herself 
totally  de\oid  of  any  plan  for  the  training  of 
a  daughter. 

X'anuely — and  in  this  she  mirrored  thousands 
of  other  mothers— there  was  a  iiope  in  her  heart 
that  Elise  would  grow  uj)  pretty,  virtuous, 
amiahlc,  and  would  eventually  marry  well.  It 
did  not  concern  her  that  the  g^rl  was  permeated 
with  individuality,  that  the  temperament  of  an 
artist  lay  behind  the  changing  eyes  in  that  rest- 
less, graceful  figure.  She  could  not  see  that 
her  daughter  had  a  delicate,  wilful  personality, 
which  would  rebel  increasingly  against  the 
monotony  of  a  social  regime  that  planned  the 
careers  of  its  sons  before  they  were  born,  and 
oirered  its  daughters  a  mere  ineoherency  of 
good  intentions. 

Full  of  the  swift  imaginativeness  which 
makes  the  feminine  contribution  to  life  so 
much  a  thing  of  charm  and  colour,  Elise 
pursued  the  paths  which  Youth  has  for  its 
own— those  wonderful  streets  of  fantasy  that 
end  with  adolescence  in  Society's  ugly  fields 
of  sign-no.sts=  '^ 
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r^jickinn-   (Ik,  c.n.i.amonslii,,  „r  „tlu.,s  „f  .. 
;""'  «cnrn,us  cM.oti.w.s.      With  cvc    v      '. 

^t.N    sliol.t    ac,,ua,MtaM,.f,    hut    do   not    asnir 
to    genuine    .•H-,-<„n,,hshnK.nt --leave      ha^o 

''  nk         I       '";'    ^'"""    '^'■'^^''^''•^'    '-^v    they 
>oiM.s(it  Will   ,  ...ny  you,  au(  ,   1„:  i„   „!.,,...  „f. 

was    then-    ,n„ora„ee    of    the    tUet    th  ,t 
5V-;-"«-pl,  of  1„„„,„  ,,,,i„;.  i^r>     H      n  '! 

'oCri.e r  ' •  :[''jr'j  '"1"'  •^''^-  "-■ 

.>L.ii,s    ot    anc,    when    her    niotlier, 
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wl.o  l.ad   Io„^.  !,ocM    bored  with  cour.try  life 
•"-1.  an   MM,„.rl.nt  den^on-and   purchased 


a  town  house. 
I  la\  iiiL'  (1 


••  y^;  <l"Me  th,s,  F.ady  Durwent  sent  her 
.u,htert(.  a  eon  vent,  a  n.<,ve  whieh  enabled 

t«>  ^^ct  nd  of  the  ^roverness  disereetb    and 
'It  her  without   Canuly  eares  at  all.  as   both 

iu-n.f''"'"  r'"   '-'l   ''^■''""'-       »'"^'"(.und,ered. 

C  .   cJenl    r   'T^''''   ^"'"   ''^■"-   «   <^'''-l'"^tord 
*-»aiciens,  London. 


n. 


Chelmsford    CJard 


tns  is  a  row  of  dicrnified 


.ouses  on  ()xfbrd  Street-yet  not  on  Oxford 
ninnature  park,  some  forty  feet  in 


Street 
depth,  ..   ,^ 
itself  and  tl 


'niffer-state  bet 


le 


ween  the  street 
roup  of  town  houses.     It 


IS  Jui  oasis  in  the  "i-c-if  Til.ii"!-.  .^p  T       j      -     i- 
ri,..^n-         I  '-•''-'^'^  plains  ot  London  s  din<n 

due  Imir-plaees,  a  spot  where  tl 


i-;nv!y  seen  unless  the  se 


le  owners  are 


^son  IS  at  i's  liei^dit, 


When  KMdy  eloake<l  won.en  and  stifr-bosomed 

rob  b  ;  so  ^iT'r^''''''  the  day  the  Ciardens 
piobal,h  so  styled  on  account  of  the  complete 

silent  as  the  tomb;  there  is  no  siLm  of  life 
except  „,  the  n.ornin,.,  when  a  solelim  butler 
"'  a  uniformed  parlour-maid  appears  for  a 
nio.nent  at  the  door  like  sonj  Uatu  e  o' 
thc^se;i  conun^  up  tbr  air,  then  unobtrusively 


No.  8 


was  exactiv  bin  ifc 


,^1.1. 


-t,ng  of  ,„,   exterior   bou.tiV,g°ri,:;,;;  oak 
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door,  with  cold,  stone  steps  Icadin^r  „p  to  it, 
nnd  an  interior  composed  of  roouis  with  very 
In.i^Ii  eeiluios.  .-.n  insntlieient  ;ni(l  uneointbrt- 
ahle  supply  of  furniture,  hirire  pictures  and 
small  orates,  terrilic  heds  and  meagre  chairs, 
and  a  general  air  of  so  much  niarhle  and 
hare  floor  that  one  could  almost  imao-jne  that 
house -cleaning  could  he  accomplished  hv 
turning  on  the  hose. 

After  Lady  Durwent  had  taken  possession 
she  sent  lor  her  husband,  but  that  gentleman 
reminded  her  tliat  he  was  niuch  liappier  at 
Koselawn,  though  he  would  be  glad  if  she 
would  keep  a  room  for  him  when  business  at 
the  'House'  or  with  his  lawyers  necessitated 
Ills  presence  in  town.  Unhampered,  there- 
lore,  by  a  husband,  Ladv  Durwent  pre- 
paied  to  invade  London  Society,  only  to 
receive  a  shock  at  the  very  openino'  of 
the  campaign.  ° 

The  Ironmonger  had  preceded  her  ! 

It  is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  the  '('/i/e  that 
even  j)eeis  are  not  equal.  The  law  of  class 
distinction,  that  amazing  doctrine  of  timidicV, 
penetrated  even  the  oak  door  of  8  Chelmsiord 
Ciardcns.  The  Ironmonger's  daughter  found 
that  being  the  daughter  of  a  man  who  had 
made  an  honest  hving  rendered  her  socially 
the  unequal  of  the  daughters  of  men  who, 
acting  on  a  free  translation  of  '  The  earth  is 
the  Lords."  had  done  nothing  but  inherit 
unearned  substance. 

Then   there  was  her  cheerfulness,  and  the 
nieiKicing  voice ! 
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TurnincT  from  the  aloofness  of  tlie  exclusive 
Lacly  Duruent  thought  of  taking  in  famous 
pertorming  Lions  and  feeding  them.  Unfor- 
tunately tlie  market  was  too  brisk,  and  the  only 
Lion  she  could  get  was  an  Italian  tenor  fron'i 
e  ovent  (iarden,  who  refused  to  roar,  !)ut  left  a 
poignant  memory  of  garlic. 

It  was  then  that  a  brilliant  idea  entered  her 
bram.  Lady  Durwent  decided  to  cultivate 
unusual  people. 

No  longer  would  she  batter  at  oak  doors  that 
rctused  to  open  ;   no  more  would  she  daixde 
morsels  of  food  in  front  of  overfed  Lions      slie 
would  create  a  little  Kingdom  of  remarkal)le 
people— not    those   acclaimed    great    by    the 
mealy  mob,  but  those  whose  genius   was  of 
so    rare   and    subtle   a   growth    that   ordinary 
eyes   could    not   detect    it   at   all.      Her  onlV 
tear  was   that   she    might    be    unable  to  dis- 
cover a  sufficient  number  to  create  a  reallv 
satisfactory  clicjitclc.  ^ 

But  she  reckoned  without  her  London 
^  I^or  every  composer  in  the  Metropolis  who 
IS  trying  to  translate  the  music  of  the  sph<-res 
there  are  a  dozen  who  can  only  voice  the  dis- 
cordant jumble  of  their  minds  or  ask  the  world 
to  listen  to  the  hollow  echo  of  their  creative 
vacuum,  lov  every  artist  striving  to  catch 
some  beauty  of  nature  that  he  may  re^  isuaUse 
It  on  canvas,  there  are  a  score  whose  eyes  can 
only  chng  to  the  malformation  of  existence 
lor  exery  writer  toiling  in  the  (piiet  hours 
to  touch  some  poor,  dumb  heart-strings,  or  to 


eing  eyes  to  lue  joy  of  lite,  there  are 
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niaiiy  wliose  ^aze  is  never  lifted  from  the 
gutter,  so  that,  wlicn  they  write,  it  is  of  the 
shme  and  the  iiltli  tliat  they  have  smelt,  eryiii-r 
to  the  world  that  the  hhie  of  the  skies  and"  the 
beauty  of  a  rose  are  thin^irs  en«reridered  of  senti- 
mental minds  unable  to  see  the  real,  the  vital 
things  of  life. 

To  this  coimnunity  of  poseurs  Lady  Dur- 
went  jingled  her  town  house  and  her' title— 
and  the  response  was  instantaneous.  She  be- 
eame  the  hostess  of  a  series  of  dinner-parties 
whieh  gradually  made  her  the  sul))ecl  ot  para- 
graphs in  the  chatty  eolunms  of  the  press,  and 
of  whole  chapters  in  the  gossip  of  London's 
rehned  circles. 

-Her  natural  cheerfulness  expanded  like  a 
sunflower,  and  when  her  son  Malcolm  secured 
a  commission  in  the  — th  H-issars,  her  triumph 
!';.'\^oinpIete.  Even  the  staggering  news  that 
Dick  had  been  taken  .vay  from  Eton  to 
avoW  expulsion  for  drunkenness  i)ro\ed  only 
a  momentary  cloud  on  the  broad  horizon  of 
her  contentment. 

When  she  was  nineteen  years  of  age  Elise 
came  to  live  with  her  mothc'r,  and  as  The  fiery 
beauty  of  the  child  had  mellowed  into  a  sort 
of  smouldering  charm  that  owed  somethijicr  to 
the  mystic  atmosphere  of  convent  life,  L^uly 
Durwent  felt  that  an  ally  of  importance  had 
entered  the  arena. 

Thus  four  years  passed,  and  in  1  <)!.'}  Oiad 
peeresses  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  inven- 
tories) Lady  Durwent  could  have  issued  a 
statement  somewhat  as  follows  : 
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Assets. 
1   Husbaiid  ;  a  Peer. 

1   Son:  a<je(l  twenty-five;  decently  popular 
with  Ins  regiment.  ' 

1    I)an<.i.ter;    nianiayeable ;    a<red    twenty- 
three.  •' 

1   Town  House. 

1^  Country  KstMte. 

TJie  <r(,(,(i\vill  of  nninerons  yym.wal  peonle 
and  the  envy  of  a  lot  ol'  nunor  Peeresses.' 

r.lAlJII.ITIES. 

1  Son  :  anred  twenty  ;  at  Cambridge  ;  in  per- 
petual trouble,  and  would  liave  been 
rusticated  ere  now  had  he  not  been  the 
son  of  a  lord. 

1   Ironnionner. 

hn.^]-'  '\'^:"'''  ''t^  ^^*'''>'  ^^i"-^^cnt,  olancincr  at 

vo  / ;;  tf  "■•  "''V  V'  '■"^^^"'^-  '^'  ""^^'^' '  ''^^^''-t 

3- on  better  go  and  dress  i 
gill  without  looking  up. 

Mr  SM^'"''';' v''''\^";^^'^>'^"  ftM-Kotten  that 
3Ii  S(  hvyn  of  New  ^  ork  will  be  here  'r 

Ms  he  as  tedious  as  Stackton  Dunckley  ?' 
I  .ady  Durwent  frowned  with  vexation. '  '.M v 
(lear,  sne  said,  'you  are  very  tryinc- ' 
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pVEN    uniis'iial  dinner- parties   betrin   like 
^^     ordinary  ones.     There   is  the  chsconiH- 
ture  of  the  ouest  M-Jio  arrives  first,  sul)jeeted 
to  his   hostess's    reassurances  that   he   is    not 
really  early.     After  what  seems  an  intermin- 
able leiiLTth  of  time,  durinfr  whic],  .^  score  of 
conversational  topics  are  broached,  and   both 
hostess    and    guest    are    reduced    to    a    state 
borderin<r  on  mutual  animosity,  the  remainder 
of  the  party  arri\  e  cii  masse,  as  if  by  eollusior.. 
The  butler  (mIio    likes   to   chew  the   cud   of 
reflection     between     the    announcements)     is 
openly    pained,   while   the    distracted    hostess 
must  manaixe  the  introductions,  and,  as  friend- 
ships are  be<run  or  enmities  renewed,  endea\our 
to  initiate  the  new-comer  into  the  subject  of 
conversation  immediately  preceding  his  or  her 
entrance.     As  the  good  woman's  subconscious 
niind  IS  in  the  kitchen,  and  as  she  is  constantly 
interrupted  by  the  necessity  of  greeting  new 
arrivals,  she   usually   succeeds    in    mystifvinrr 
every  one,  and    creating  that   atmos'phere  o1' 
'nerves'  so   familiar   lo  denizens  of  the  best 
sets. 

But    we    had    almost    forgotten  —  there    is 
always  one  guest  who  is  late. 

The  fateful  hour  mentioned  in  the  dinner 
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invitation  arrives,  strikes,  and  floats  clown  the 
mists  to  the  eerie  eatiiconihs  oC  the  Past.  The 
hostess  knows  that  the  eook,  with  arms  akimho, 
IS  hreatiim^r  rehclhon,  bnt  tries  to  blot  out 
the  awlul  vision  by  an  extra  spurt  of  liollow 
gaiety. 

'I'en  minutes  pass. 

Conversation  tiags.  The  portly  bachelor  who 
lives  at  his  club  wonders  why  he  didn't  have 
a  chop  before  he  eame.  His  fellow-diners  try 
to  relram  from  the  topic,  but  it  is  as  hopeless 
as  trying  to  talk  to  an  ex-convict  without 
mentioning  jails.  Finally,  in  an  abandon  of 
desperation,  they  ail  turn  iiKjuiringly  to  the 
hostess,  who.  affecting  an  ease  of  manner,  says 
pleasantly,  'Dear  me!  ^^•]lat  can  have  de- 
tained i\Jr  So-and-so^  I  wonder  if  we  had 
better  go  in  without  him  ?' 

And  then  he  arrives— the  jackass— and  in  a 
sublime  good-liumourl  He  tells  some  cock- 
and-bull  story  about  his  taxi  breaking  down 
and  actually  seems  to  think  he  s  done  rather  a 
smart  thing  m  turning  up  at  all.  In  short 
lie  brings  in  such  an  air  of  geniality  and  self- 
appreciation  that  the  guest  who  arrived  first 
has  more  than  a  notion  to  'have  him  out'  and 
send  him  to  a  region  where  dinner-parties  are 
popularly  supposed  to  be  unknown. 

No- -the  lot  of  a  lady  who  gives  dinners  is 
not  a  liap2)y  one. 


II. 


On  this  Fr'uh 


*  t  v>*  • 


'  *  *  i  w  c 


:r  in  the 


year  11)13,  Lady  Durwent  sat  by  the  fire  in 
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the  drawiiinr-rooin  and  discussed  music  with 
Norton  Pytbrd.  Ilaviuii  sacrificed  his  watch 
on  tlie  altar  of  art.  he  had  l)ce?i  couijjclkd 
to  rely  on  ajjpctite.  with  the  i-esult  that  he 
arrived  just  as  ei^ht  was  strikin«r.  Lady 
Durwent  (hd  her  best,  hut  as  she  knew 
nothin<,r  of  music,  nor  he  a?iythin<,^  of  any- 
thin<r  else,  the  situation  was  hecomii,.;'  diJH- 
cult,  when  the  entrance  of  Madame  Carlotti 
brouf^ht  welcome  relief. 

That  lady  was  wearing;'  a  yellow  n-own  rather 
'.oo  tio-ht  for  her,  so  that  her  somewhat  ample 
Hesh  sli<rhtly  overran  the  confines  of  the  ^ar- 
nient,  (^nvin;,-  the  effect  that  she  had  «,m)wirup 
in  the  thinn-  and  was  unable  to  shed  it.  'I'his 
impression  was  heiohtened  by  a  mannerism, 
repeated  frequently  durino-  the  evenin<»-,  of 
•■[rasping  her  very  low  bodice  with  her  hands, 
exhaustin<,r  her  breath,  pullin<r  the  bodice  up,' 
and  con)))ressino-  herself  into  it.  It  was  an 
innocent  enouoh  performance,  but  invariably 
left  the  feeling  that  she  should  retire  upstairs 
to  do  it. 

She  wore  a  yellow  fiower  in  her  hair:  her 
stockinos  were  a  rich  yellow  with  a  super- 
imposed pattern  like  stra  :ds  of  fine  nold.  and 
her  dainty  feet  were  enclosed  in  a  pair  of 
broir/.cd  shoc-s.  As  her  lips  w-re  heavily  car- 
mined  and  lier  eyes  l)rilliantly  dark.  Madame 
Carlottis  wasadisiinctly  illuminatino  presence. 

Hut  the  sunniness  of  her  entrance  was 
dimmed  by  the  lack  of  audience.  She  had 
not  exj)ended  her  oenius  to  throw  it  away  on 
a  strangely  dressed  young  man  whose  liair  fell 
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strai<rht  and  black  over  a  larrre  collar  that  had 
earned  a  holiday  some  days  before,  and  whose 
velvet  jacket  was  minus  two  buttons,  the 
threads  of  which  could  still  be  seen,  out- 
stretched, appcalinir  for  their  owners'  return. 

'Lucia,  mv  dear,'  said  Ladv  Durvvent,  just 
like  an  ordmary  hostess, '  you  look  '  {.wfto  voce) 
'  simply  wonderful  !  I  think  vou  have  met  Mr 
Norton  Vy  ford, ///<■  Norton  Tvlord, haven't  you?' 

'  Ilah  d'ye  do  i '  said  the  J'yford. 

'Chairmed,' minced  Madame  C^ulotti. 

•Lucia,  take  this  chair  by  the  fire.  You 
must  be  frozen.' 

'  Ah,  frj-azic,  Sybil.  What  a  perfectly  mees- 
erable  climate  you  have  in  this  London  !' 

'Just  what  I  tha-a-y,'  bleated  Mr  Pyford, 
smkin<r  into  his  chair  in  an  apparently  boneless 
lieap.  '  The  other  night,  at  a  fella's  thupper- 
party.  I  ' ^  ^ 

'Mrs  Le  Rov  Jexxixgs.' 

The  resolutionist  swept  into  the  room  clothed 
in  black  disorder,  much  as  if  she  had  started  to 
dress  in  a  fit  of  temper  and  had  been  overtaken 
by  a  gale. 

She  knew  ]\L'idame  Carlotti.— she  did  not 
know  Mr  Norton  Pyford,  M^  Norton  Pyford. 
—She  was  glad  to  know  him. 

He  muttered  something  inarticulate,  and 
glancing  at  the  ring  of  women  about  him, 
shrank  into  his  clothes  until  his  collar  almost 
liid  his  lower  lip. 

'  ^^>  were  discussing,'  said  Lady  Durwcnt, 

lier  ear — '  discussing — suppers.' 
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•DonL  believe  in  em.'  said  Mrs  Jerininn-s 
sternly;  'three  reoul;,,-  meals  -tea  at  elev?n 
and  four,  and  hot  milk  with  a  hit  of  (rin-cr  in 
It  before  retirin^r~_;,re  snflieient  for  aiu-  erne.' 

The  Italian  took  in  the  foreeful  t\(T\ire  of  the 
^ew  Woman  and  smiled  with  her  teeth. 

'Madame  Jenmnos/  she  said,  'perhaps  finds 
snfheient  distraction  in  just  ordinary  life— and 
mta  faiza  </i  /<■.  IJi,t  \ve  who  are  not  so— 
comment  dnai-Jc ?~s,o  sell-eomplete  nmst  rely 
on  frivolous  thin«rs  like  uiki  hiioiid  com: 

'Don't  believe  in  'em,'  reiterated  the  rcsolu- 

tionist;  'three  renular' 

^  Ah,  rest  mn/fvais-:  crcstieulatcd  Madame 
Cark)tti,  Mho  alternated  between  Italian  and 
French  j  iirases  in  London,  and  kept  her  best 
r.no-lish  lor  the  C\)ntinent. 

'Mr  Pyford,'  j)ut  in  Lady  Durwent.  descry- 
mo-  a  storm  on  the  yellow  and  black  horizon, 
'  lias  ]ust  written  ' ■ 

'Mk  11.  Stacktox  Di'xcKi.Kv,' announced 
the  l)utler,  with  an  a])propriate  note  oi 
mnstcrwso.  Lady  Durwent  summoned  a 
blush,  and  rose  to  meet  the  ardent  author, 
who  was  dressed  in  a  characterless  evening 
suit  with  disconsolate  lens,  and  whose  chin 
was  heavily  powdered  to  conceal  the  stubble 
ot  beard  <,vro\\ii  since  morning. 

'Vou     have    come,'    she    said     softly    and 
dramatically. 

'  I  have,'  said  the  writer,  bowinir  low  over 
her  hand. 

'  I^  rely  on  yor  to  be  discreet.'  she  murmured 
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'Discreet,'  she  coquetted.  'People  will 
talk.' 

'  Let  them.'  said  Mr  Diinckley  earnestly. 

'JMad-mie  Carlotti,  1  think  you  know  Mr 
Dunckley— H.  Stackton  Dunckley— and  you 
too,  Mrs  Le  Roy  Jennings  ;  you  clever  people 
ouo-ht  to  he  friends  at  once.— And  I  want  you 
to  meet  Mr  I'ylord,  the' 

'Hail  d'ye  do  T 

'  How  are  you  ?' 

'  Ko— splendid,  thanks.' 

I  We  were  discussing,'  said  Lady  Durwent  — 
'  discussi.'ig '- 

'Mr  ArsTix  Sei.wyn.' 

P^very  one  turned  to  see  the  guest  of  the 
evening,  as  the  hostess  rose  to  meet  iiim.  He 
was  a  young  man  on  tiie  right  side  of  thirty, 
with  dark,  closely  hrushcd  hair  that  thinned 
sligiitly  at  the  temples.  He  was  clean-shaven, 
and  his  light-brown  eyes  lay  in  a  smiling  setting 
of  (piizzical  good-humour.  He  was  of  rather 
more  than  medium  height,  with  weIl-i)oised 
shoulders  ;  and  though  a  firmness  ot  hps  and  jaw 
gave  a  suggest  u  of  hardness,  the  engaging 
youthfulness  of  his  eyes  and  a  heartv  smile'that 
crinkled  the  bridge  of  h.is  nose  left  a  pleasant 
nnpression  of  Irankness,  mingle<l  witli  a  certain 
naivete. 

'  Mr  Selwyn,'  said  Lady  Durwent,  '  I  knew 
you  would  want  to  meet  some  of  London's— 1 
should  say  some  of  England's— accomplished 
people.' 

sniiled  .''J. 'dame  Carlotti,  wiiose  social  charm 
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vyas  risino-  fast  ut  the  si^rl.t  of  a  ^^o,.,l-Iookinff 

^    ;No,    Mulecd,    J.unn:    viVusa]    the    hostess. 

lo  he  the  |)ers„„iii(..,ti„n  of  Italy  in  dreary 

Lo,Hlc)M^s    ,u„re    tha.i    an    aeeo.npHshn.ent ; 

'  It  is  a  I,oo„  •  said  Dunekley,  e„n,i„^r  to  the 
aid  o(  his  Hoiindeniio-  hncd  <,„e. 

'  Kxaetly/said  I  ady  Duruent  with  a  si^h  of 
ichei.  Madame  Lwciu  Carlotti-Mr  Sehvyn 
oi  Aew  \  ork.  ^ 

'  li liana  .\rra,  sii^nora.' 
'  liii(i/i(t  scni,  sii'iKin'  ' 
H 


Madame  C'arlotti  ;  'so-i,ke  one  ol"  us.' 
file    Ameriean    houed.      It   was    rarely 

aehiesed  a  reputation  witli  so  little  eH'ort 

liie  remammo'  iutroduetions  were  e/Ieeted  • 
he  eoek  struek  ei^d.t-thirty  ;   and   there  fol-' 

ioued  an  awkward  s.lenee,  born  ot  an  absolute 

unanimity  ot  thouoht. 

'Of  c-ourse,  you    two    authors,'  said    Lady 

i)u,  uent,  forein.<r  •,  smile, '  knew  of  eaeh  other 

anyway.      It  s  like  askin^.  H.  (;.  ;Vells  if  he 

eyer  heard  of  Mark  Twain.' 

'iTdv  i)"'"  i'»  the  Ameriean's  eyes  M'idened. 

Lady  purwent  Hatters  me,"  he  said.     '  1  am 

not  widely  known  in   my  own  eountry.  and 

"it  on  ijjj-  .-_,;^j^  ^j  j-.j^^  aiiantie." 
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•Wluit,'  s;ii(l  Mr  Duiicklev— '  what  docs 
Ne\v  York  lliink  of  •' Precipitate  Tlioii^rhts  "  ? ' 

Tfie  AiHcricari  considered  (juickly.  He 
wished  that  in  coin  ersat  ion,  as  well  as  in 
writiii^f.  people  would  use  inverted  commas. 

*  Whose  precipitate  thonnlits  i '  he  ventured. 

♦Mine,'  said  H.  S.  D.,*  with  ill-concealed 
imj)()rtance. 

'Oh  yes,  of  course,'  said  Selwyn,  wondering 
how  any  one  so  stationary  as  the  other  could 
project  anything  precipitate.  '  New  Vork  was 
'    •  nly  interested.' 

'Ah,' said  the  English  author  benignly,  '  it 
is  satisfactory  to  hear  that.  Of  course,  the 
great  diflerence  between  there  and  here  is  that 
in  Xew  Vork  one  impresses:  in  London  one 
is  impressed.' 

An  ominous  silence  followed  this  epigram- 
malic  wisdom  (which  Dunckley  had  just  heard 
froni  the  lips  of  a  poet  who  had  succeeded  in 
writing  both  an  American  and  an  English 
publishing  house  into  bankruj)tcy)  while  the 
various  members  of  the  group  pursued  their 
trains  of  thought  along  the  devious  routes  of 
their  difl'erent  mentalities. 

•Dear  me!'  said  Lady  Durwent  anxiously, 
•what  c(iN  have  detained' 

'Mr  Johnston  Smyth.' 

^N'ith  a  jerky  action  of  the  knees,  the 
futurist  briskly  entered  the  room  with  all  the 
easy  conKdence  of  a  famous  comedian  follow- 
ing on  the  heels  of  a  chorus  announcing  his 

niMMi-.il  ur.->       l,^,,l J        X.: 1        1.         1  1 

■':!:•,;•.;.  iiU  Iv^'V^TkCLi  plli  LiCUiUri  y'  iOIJg         HliU 

cadaverous    in    an    abrupt,    sporting -artistic, 
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>l"e  .la.-kct.  w,tl.  skrvcs  so  s|„Mt  that  wl.on 
lie  waved  Ins  anus  (which  he  (h<l  with  ahnost 
t"^(•^y  sentence)  he  reminded  one  of  a  in.M.Ier 
lYincst.n-  his  audience  to  notice  that' lielias 
ahsohitely  nothino-  up  his  sleeves 

'Lady  I)urwer,t/he  exclai,ne<l,  striking  an 
attitude  and  lookin-  over  his  C'yrano-h'e  nose 
with  his  riol.t  eye  as  if  he  wei-e  ahp.in-r  the 
s.^d.t.:  o  a  nuisket,  'don't  tell  n.e  In,  late. 
It  yon  do,  I  shall  never  speak  to  the  Duke  of 
JTiarldul)  aijain  -never!' 

As  he  refused  to  move  an  inch  until  assured 
that  he  was  not  late,  and  as  La<lv  Durwent 
was  anxious  to  proceed  with  the  main  husiness 

0  the  evening,  (to  say  n..tl,in^r  of  maintainin.r 
the  friendship  between  Smyth  and  the  Duke 
ot  harl,  ul).  whose  part  in  his  dilatory  arrival 
was  rather  va,irue),  she  oranted  the  necessary 
pardon,  whereupon  he  straiirhtened  his  le-s 
and    winked    Ion-    and    solemnly    at    Norton 

1  yiord. 

'(iood  ^n-aeious  !' cried  Lady  Durwent  just 
as  she  was  about  to  sun-est  an  exodus  to' the 
dinmi^-room.  '  I  had  forootten  all  about  Elise!' 
She  hurriedly  ran-  the  bell,  which  was  an- 
swered by  the  butler.  'Send  word  to  Miss 
r^lisc  tiiat  

'Milady;  said  the  servitor,  addressing  an 
a«-e-h-htjust  over  the  door,  '  she  is  descending 
the  stairs  rhis  very  minute.' 

in. 
^^  There  are   moments   when   women   appear 
ijcsL  — ilceun-  moments  tiiat  cannot 
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be  sustained.  SoiiK'tiriics  it  is  a  tremor  of 
timidify  that  lends  a  f'auii-like  i^reiitleness  to 
their  movements,  and  a  frightened  wistluhiess 
to  the  eye,  too  suhlle  a  thin^'  of  beauty  to 
bear  analysis  in  words.  A  sudden  triumph, 
noble  or  iirnohle,  the  eorujuerin^  of  a  ri\al, 
the  sound  of  i  lover's  voice,  will  fbish  the 
cheek  and  liberate  the  whole  radiancy  of  a 
woman's  l)ein^.  Such  moments  come  in 
every  woman's  life,  when  the  (|uick  impulse 
of  emotion  achieves  an  unconscious  beauty 
that  defies  the  ordinary  standards  of  critical 
appreciation.  It  is  that  little  instant  that  is 
the  torch  to  li;,'-ht  a  lover's  worship  or  a  poet's 
verses — ^to  send  stran^'e  yearn ini^s  into  a  youn«^ 
man's  breast  and  set  an  old  man's  memory 
philandering  with  the  distant  past. 

It  was  such  a  moment  for  Klisc  Durwent 
as  she  stood  in  the  doorway,  the  overhanf^ing 
arc  touching''  her  hair  and  shoulders  with  the 
bi^h  lights  of  some  master's  j)aintin<;.  Con- 
versation ceased,  and  in  every  face  there  was 
the  universal  homane  paid  to  beauty,  even 
thou^di  it  be  tendered  <;rud^nno|y. 

Sho  was  dressed  in  a  oown  of  deep  blue, 
that  colour  which  renders  its  anreless  tribute 
to  the  fair  women  of  the  world,  and  from  her 
shoulders  there  bung  a  black  net  that  sub- 
dued the  colour  of  the  gown  and  left  the 
graceful  suggestion  of  a  eape. 

'  I  am  so  sorry,  mother,"  she  said.  '  I  was 
reading,  and  (piite  forgot  the  time.' 

Austin  Selwyn  stroked  the  back  of  bis 
head,  then  tlirust  both  hands  into  his  pockets. 
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i    ere   .as  something  m  the  ..irl's  appearance 
and  the  contralto  timbre  of  her  voice  that  left 
hini  with  the  odd  sensation  that  sl,e  was  out 
of  place  in  the  rooni-that  her  re,-,!  sphere  was 
in  the  expanse  of  unbridled  nature.     He  could 
see  her  wealth  of  copper-hi,ed  liair  blown  by 
the  western  wnid  ;  he  could  picture  her  ioin- 
msm  Sprin.ijs  minuet  of  swayu.o-  rose-bushes. 
.My  daughter  Khse-Mr  Austin  Selwvn  ' 
He    bowed    as    the    words    penetrated    his 
thoughts;  then   glancinnr  up,  he  felt  a  sudden 
contraction  of  disappointment. 

The  girl's  eyes  had  narrowed,  and  were  no 
longer  sparkling,  but  steady-almost  to  the 
point  of  dullness;  her  lower  lip  was  full,  and 
too  scarlet  for  the  upper  one,  which  chided 
Its  sister  tor  the  wanton  admission  of  slumber- 
ing passion  ;  and  her  voice  was  abrupt.  He 
ahnos    cried  out '  /.^^«^o,  /c^rafo;  to  coax  br.ck 

before   '  '     '''''^''^"^  ^"'  ^^'  ^  '"""^^"^ 

He  was  dimly  conscious  that  dinner  was 
announced  and  that  amidst  a  babel  of  tongues 
he  was  being  led  by,  or  was  leading,  J^dy 
Durwent  into  the  dining-room.  He  heard 
the  resolutionist  and  Duncklev  both  talkiiur 

Pvr'?'«""f-  ^'H-/'^^  melancholy  languor  o"f 
1}  ford  floating  l.ke  incense  through  the  air. 
He  had  an  ooscure  recollection  of  sittino- 
down  next  to  his  hostess ;  that  the  table,  likS 
ArthiM-s,  was  a  round  one;  that  Johnston 
tjmyth  was  seated  beside  Miss  Durwent  and 
was  ogling  one  of  Lady  Durwent's  maids, 
liien  he  remembered  that  he  had  honvc^  .o,v,« 
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voice  in  his  ear  for  several  minutes  past,  and, 
^n-ovvin^r  curious,  took  a  surreptitious  glance, 
to  find  that  it  belonged  to  Madame  Carlotti. 

'  Meester  Sclwyn,'  she  said  indignantly, '  you 
have  not  been  listening  to  me.' 

'  That  is  true,  signora,'  he  said  ;  '  but  I  have 
been  thinking  of  you.' 

'  Ves  ? '  she  purred,  leaning  towards  him. 
•What  did  you  thought?' 

He  turned  s»juarely  to  her  in  an  impas- 
sioned counterfeit  of  frankness.  'Are  all 
ItaHan  women  beautiful?'  he  nun-mured. 

'  Hush-sh  ! '  Her  hand  touched  his  beneath 
the  table,  reprovingly  and  tenderly. 

*Mr  Selwyn,'  said  I.ady  Durwent,  'you 
have  not  tasted  your  soup.' 


^f 


p.p. 


CHAPTER    V. 

THE    OLV.MI'IAXS    TIIUxXUER. 


I. 

TADY  nimWEXT  was  blessed  in  the 
^-^  possession  of  a  cook  whose  artistry 
was  beyond  question,  if  the  same  could  not 
be  said  of  tlie  ^niests  to  whom  she  so  fre- 
quently ministered.  She  was  a  descendant  of 
the  French,  that  race  which  makes  everything' 
tend  towards  developmeuL  of  the  soul,  and 
conse(]uently  looks  upon  a  meal  as  something 
of  a  sacrament.  She  prepared  a  dinner  with 
a  balance  of  contrast  and  climax  that  a  com- 
poser mi^dit  show  in  writing  a  tone  poem. 

On  this  eventful  evening,  therefore,  the 
dmner-party,  stinnilated  by  her  art  and  by 
potent  wines  (gazing  with  long-necked  dignity 
at  the  autocratic  whisky -decanter),  rapidly 
assumed  a  crescendo  and"  an  acce/enau/o — the 
two  things  for  which  a  hostess  Hstens. 

H.  Stackton  Dunckley  had  held  the  resolu- 
tionist  m  a  duel  of  language— a  combat  with 
broadswords — and  honours  were  fairly  even. 
The  short-sleeved  Johnston  Smyth  liad  waged 
futurist  warfare  against  the  modernist  Pyf(7rd, 
while  the  HonouraI)!e  Miss  Durwent  sat"  help- 
lessly between  them,  with  as  little  chance  of 
asserting  her  rights  as  the  Dormouse  at  the 
Mad  Hatters  tea-party.  The  American  had 
lield  his.  own   i?i 
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of  Italy  on  one  side  and  In's  hostess  on  the 
otlier,  the  hitter,  however,  hein^^  too  skilled  in 
entertaining  to  do  more  than  murmur  a  few 
encouragements  to  the  spontaneity  that  so 
palpably  existed. 

'  Let  me  see,'  said  Lady  Durwent  as  the 
n^eal  came  to  a  close  and  the  butler  looked 
questioningly  at  her.  '  Shall  we  '—she  opened 
the  caverns  of  her  throat,  producing  a  volume 
that  instantly  silenced  every  one — '  shall  we 

HAVE    COFFEE    IX    HERE    Oil    IN    THE    UHAWING- 

iiooM  ?  I  suppose  you  gentlemen,  as  usual, 
want  to  ciiat  over  your  port  and  cigars  alone.' 

IL  Stackton  Dunckley  protested  that  ab- 
sence from  the  ladies,  even  for  so  short  a  time, 
would  completely  spoil  his  evening— receiving 
in  reward  a  languorous  glance  from  Lady 
Uurwent.  Johnston  Smyth,  who  had  done 
more  than  ample  justice  to  the  wines,  offered 
to  'pink'  at  fifty  yards  any  man  who  would 
consider  tiie  proposition  for  a  moment.  Only 
Norton  Pyford,  in  a  sort  of  befuddled  gal- 
lantry, suggested  that  the  ladies  might  have 
sentnnental  confidences  to  exchange,  and  leered 
amorously  at  Elise  Durwent. 

'  Well,'  said  Lady  Durwent,  '  T  am  sure  we 
are  all  curious  to  hear  what  Mr  Selwyn  thinks 
of  England,  so  I  think  we  shall  have  coffee 
here.     Is  it  agreeable  to  every  one  ? ' 

Unanimous  approval  greeted  the  proposal, 
and,  at  a  sign  from  the  hostess,  cigarettes, 
cigars,  and  coffee  made  their  appearance,  with 
the  corresponding  niceties  of  Just  one,  please,' 
'  \\  ell,  perhaps  a  cigarette  might  be  enjoyable,' 
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I  know  men  hke  a  cicrar,'  'After  you,  old 
man  and  all  those  various  utterances  which 
tickle  the  ear,  creatin.<r  in  the  speaker's  hreast 
the  feehn^r  o  sayni^r  the  right  tlnn-  and  doing 
It  rather  well.  ° 

Throughout  the  dinner  the  daughter  of  the 
house  had  sat  practically  without  a  remark, 
and  even  when  chorus  eflbcts  were  achieved 
by  the  rest,  remained  with  almost  immo- 
bile features,  merely  glancing  from  one 
to  another,  momentarily  interested  or  openly 
bored.  Several  times  the  American  had  looked 
furtively  at  the  arresting  face,  marred  by  too 
apparent  mental  resentment,  but  the  barricade 
ot  Johnston  Smyth's  angular  personality  had 
been  too  powerful  for  him  to  surmount  with 
anything  but  the  most  supcrHcial  persiHacre 

lie  had  watched  her  take  a  cigarett?,  ac- 
cepting a  hght  from  Smyth,  who  surrounded 
the  action  with  a  ludicrous  dignity,  when  she 
looked  up  and  met  his  eyes, 

'Mr  Selwyn,'  she  said,  speaking  with  the 
same  rapidity  of  phrasing  that  had  both 
held  and  exasperated  him  before,  '  we  are  all 
waiting  for  the  verdict  of  the  Man  from 
America. 

'  Over  there  '  he  smiled,  'it  is  customary  to 
take  evidence  betore  giving  a  verdict.' 

'Good,'   boomed    the    resolutionist ;    'very 

'  Then,^  said  Lady  Durwent, '  we  seven  shall 
constitute  a  jury. 

'Order!'  Johnston  Smyth  rose  to  his  feet 
iiiiu  iiaiiiinereu  Liie  Labie  with  a  bottle.    '  Ot/cz, 
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oyez,  you  hereby  swear  that  you  shall  well  and 
truly  try ' 

'  Can't,'  said  \orton  Pyford,  pulling  himself 
up  ;  '1  'in  prejudiced.' 

'  For  or  against  ] ' 

'  Ao-ainst  the  culprit.' 

'My  discordant  friend,'  said  Smyth,  pro- 
ducing a  second  bottle  from  an  unsuspected 
souice  and  making  it  disappear  mysteriously, 
'  means  that  he  is  prejudiced  against  Enijland. 
Am  I  right,  sir?' 

'Not  exactly,'  drawled  the  composer.  'I 
dont  niii  i  England— but  I  think  the  English 
are  awful' 

'  That  is  a  nice  point,'  said  Lady  Durwent. 

'Ah,'  broke  in  Madame  Carlotti,  'but, 
much  as  I  detest  the  English,  I  hate  England 
more.  Norn  dc  Dicu  !  I— a  daughter  of  the 
Mediterranean,  where  the  sun  ees  so  rarely  a 
stranger,  and  the  sky  and  the  water  it  ees 
always  blue.  In  Italy  one  lives  because  siie 
ees  alive— it  ees  suflicient.  Here  it  ees  always 
gray,  gray— always  g-r-ray.  W^hen  the  sun 
comes— .wr/v/wf'///o/  he  sees  his  mistake  and 
goes  queek  away.  Ah,  Signor  Selwyn,  it 
ees  doiolant  that  I  am  compelled  to  live 
here.' 

A  roar  of  unfeeling  laughter  greeting  her 
familiar  i)laint,  Madame  Carlotti  took  a  hitch 
in  her  gown  and  reimprisoncd  some  of  her 
person  which  had  esc^iped  from  custody. 

'Then,'  said  Johnston  Smyth,  'if  we  are  all 
of  .I    mind    tli'^Tp    is   f>r^   .ww.'i    4.„    I .    •   I 

1  ou  have  all  seen  the  accusation  in  Mr  Sel- 
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wyn's  eye,  you  have  considered  the  unbiassed 
evidence  of  tiie  lovely  Carlotti ' 

'liut  jurors  can't  give  evidence/  muttered 
Mr  Dunckley. 

'My  dear  sir,  I  know  she  can't,  but  she  did,' 
said  Smyth  triumpiiantly.  '  Oycz,  0//6'-— all 
ni  favour' 

'But,'  interrupted  the  American,  'are  we 
not  to  hear  any  one  for  the  defence  i ' 

'Xo,'  said  Smyth,  who  was  thoroufrhly 
happy  as  a  self-constituted  master  of  cere- 
monies.    '  No  one  would  accept -the  brief.' 

'Then,"  said  Selwyn,  '  I  apply  for  the  post 
ot  counsel  for  the  defence,  for  in  the  limited 
time  I  have  been  in  your  country  I  have  seen 
much  that  appeals  to  me.' 

'Of  course,  it  is  a  well-known  fact,' 
said  Dunckley  sentcntiouslv,  'that  American 
liumour  relies  on  exaggeration.' 

\  Xo,  no,'  said  Johnston  Smyth,  hushing  the 
voices  with  a  pianis,shno  mo\cmciit  of  his 
hands,  'It  IS  not  humour  on  Mr  Selwyn's  part 
but  gratitude.  In  return  for  Christopher 
Columbus  discovering  America,  this  gentle- 
man IS  going  to  repay  the  debt  of  the  Xew 
World  to  the  Old  by  discovering  P^ngland.' 

'Shall  me  have  some  pout?'  said  Lady 
i^urwcnt,  opening  the  sluice-gates  of  her  vocal 
production. 

II. 

'Speaking  of  America,'  said  Mrs  Le  l{oy 
Jennings  a  i'ew  minutes  later,  Johnston  Smyth 
iiaving  sat  down  in  order  to  do  iusticc*  to 
Liie  wine  of  Portugal,  'she  is  hi  the  very  van- 
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guard  of  progress.  AVonien  have  achieved  an 
independence  there  unknown  elsewhere  in  the 
world.' 

'That  is  true,'  said  Lady  Durwent,  who 
knew  notliing  whatever  ahout  it. 

'  Vou  are  ri<;ht,'  said  Madame  Carlotti. 
'The  other  day  in  l^u-is  1  heard  an  American 
woman  whistlin<r.  "Have  you  lost  your  dog?" 
1  asked.     "  No,"  she  says  ;  "  my  hushand."' 

A  chorus  of  approval  greeted  this  malicious 
sally,  followed  by  the  retailing  of  various  anti- 
American  anecdotes  that  made  up  in  sting 
what  they  lacked  in  delicacy.  These  showed 
no  signs  of  al)atement  until,  slightly  nettled, 
Selv,  yn  put  in  an  oar. 

'  I  had  hoped,'  he  said,  '  to  find  some  illumi- 
nating points  in  the  conversation  to-night. 
But  it  seems  as  if  you  treat  not  only  your 
own  country  in  a  spirit  of  caricature,  but  mine 
as  well.  A\'e  are  a  very  young  race,  and  we 
have  the  faults  of  youth  ;  but,  then,  youth 
always  has  a  future.  It  was  a  sort  of  post- 
graduate course  to  come  to  P^ngland  and 
Europe  to  absorb  some  of  the  lore — or  isn't 
it  one  of  your  poets  who  speaks  of  "The 
Spoils  of  Time"?  Your  past  is  so  rich  that 
naturally  we  look  to  you  and  Europe  for  the 
fundamental  things  of  civilisation.' 

'  And  what  have  you  found  ? '  asked  Elise 
Durv.xnt. 

'  AVell,'  said  the  American, '  much  to  admire 
— and  much  to  deplore.' 

tT„_j.l,_,        J       1  -1       T1  .  <-i  .1         .1 

iii  ijLiici  woius,  s;iiu  joniiston  sniyiii,  '  ne 
has  been  to  Edinburgh  and  to  London.' 
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so,'    smiled    Sehvyn  ;     'but    I 

'All  people;  said  Smyth  serenely,  'admire 
Edinburgh    bnt  abuse  Lor)don.     OvI-r  here  a 
i"an   will  jest  about  his  reli^rjon  or  even  Ls 
grand  ather,  but  never  about  Edinburgh 
the  other  hand   as  every  one  danms  London 
ami  as  an   En^dishman  is  never  so  hap  y  "s 
when   he  has  somethin.r  on   hand  to  Tn^ 
about,    I  onoon's   population    has    L^-own    to 
some  ei^rhbn    lljons.'  ^  ^^ 

'  I  think.  Mr  Smyth,' said  Lady  Durwent 
^^t^;;;t^^>7.u   are   as    n.ueh  a  philo^her   as   a 

.        'Eady  Durwent,'  said  the  futurist,  'all  art 
s  philosophy     even  old  Pyfbrd's  here  thoud 
his  amounts  almost  to  theolo.Ty  '  ^ 

.    For  a  few  minutes  the  eonversation  drifted 
n  nu.onsequent,al  ehannels  until  H.  Staekton 
Dunckley  becalmed  everythinir  with  a  labor 
ous  dissertation  on  the  laek  of  Jitei,;rv    '.ste 
m  both  England  and  Ameriea.     Selw  ^,  "^ 
the  o,,porturi,ty  of  studying  the  elusiv/beauty 
ot  Lhse  Durwent,  winch  seemed  to  provoke 
l.c  eye  to  admiration,  yet  fade  into^hnper 
lection  under  a  prolonged  searching.     Py  brd 

meh,.'.rT'  '".^  "'^"^  ^'"^'^'^  ^^PP^^»-^d  a  little 
n  ehmcholy     when,    on    a    signal    from    Lady 

Durwent    brandy   and  liqueurs  were  served 
checking  Mr  Dunckley's  oratory  and  rev  vh.g 
every  one  s  spirits  noticeably.  ^ 

.  'Mr  Sehvyn,'  said  Mrs  Le  Roy  Jennino-s 
m  her  best  manner,  '  after  you  hav.  ...7J" .' S 
i-ngiand  to  a  microscopic  examination' fo^  a 
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sufficient   length   of  time,  you    will   discover 
tliat  we  are  a  nation  of  parasites.' 

'  I  would  rather  you  said  that  than  I,  Mrs 
Jennings.' 

'  Parasites,'  reiterated  the  speaker,  fixing  an 
eye  on  some  point  on  the  wall  directly  between 
Selwyn  and  the  hostess.  '  ^Ve  sprawl  over 
the  world — why?  To  develop  resources? 
No  !  It  is  to  reap  the  natural  growth  of 
others'  endeavours  i  Yes  !  The  Englishman 
never  creates.  He  is  the  world's  greatest 
brigand ' 

'Too  tiioroughly  masculirie  to  be  really 
cruel,'  eliimed  in  the  irrepressible  Smyth. 

'  Brigand,'  re})eated  ^Irs  Jennings,  not  deign- 
ing the  artist  so  much  as  a  glance,  '  skimming 
tlie  earth  of  its  surface  riches,  and  rendering 
every  place  the  poorer  for  his  being  there.' 

Tiiere  was  an  awesome  silence,  which  no 
one  seemed  courageous  enough  to  break. 

'  Yes,'  said  H.  Stackton  Dunekley  finally, 
'and  in  addition  England  is  decadent.' 

'  IJut,  Mr  Selwyn' — again  the  American 
heard  the  voice  of  Elise  Durwent,  that  (juick 
intensity  of  speech  that  always  left  a  moment 
of  startled  silence  in  its  wake — '  you  have  dis- 
covered sometiiing  admirable  about  England. 
\\^)n't  you  tell  us  what  it  is  ? ' 

'  Well,'  he  said,  smiling,  '  for  one  thing,  no 
one  can  deny  the  beauty  of  your  women.' 

'AH  decadent  nations,'  said  H.  Stackton 
Dunekley,  '  produce  beautiful  women — it  is 
one  Oi  LiiC  surest  sigiis  tuat  tiicy  arc  goiiig  to 
pieces.      The   Romans   did   at   the  last,  and 
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Home  and  Knoland  arc  parallel  eases.  As 
-Mrs  Le  Hoy  .Jeiininos  s:,ys,  tliev  are  parasitic 
nations  \\  l.atdid  the  K<.nians"add  tl.  (ireek 
art^  llie  (ireeks  l.ad  tl.i< '-  he  made  an 
eHiptieal  movement  oC  his  hands— 'the  Homans 
did  that  to  it'-he  deserihed  a  circle,  then 
shrii^r^rcd  Ins  shonlders,  con\  inced  that  he  had 
said  somethinir  erushinc. 

'So  you  think  Kn/?lish  women  beantil'id, 
Mr  Sehvvn^  said  La.lv  Dnrvvent,  trvin..-  to 
retrieve  the  conversati  n  from  the  sloiioh  ot 
lier  inamoratos  ponderosity. 

'  L'ndoiibtedly,'  answei-t'd  the  American 
warmly.  'It  is  no  doubt  the  out-of-dc.or 
ite  they  lead,  and  I  suppose  the  moist  clin.ate 
has  soniethmcr  to  do  with  their  wonderful 
complexions,  but  they  are  Momanly  as  well 
and  their  voices  are  lovely.' 

'  I  smell  a  rat,'  said  Smyth,  who  had  in  his 
mouth  an  unlit  ei^rarette,  which  had  fastened 
Itself  to  lis  lip  and  bobbed  up  and  down  with 
Jus  speech,  hke  n  mhiiature  baton.  '  When  -i 
man  says  a  woman's  xoice  is  sweet,  it  means 
that  she  has  bored  him;  that  what  she  has  to 
say  interests  him  so  little  that  he  turns  to  con- 
templation of  her  voice.  This  American  is  a 
devihsh  cute  fellow.' 

A  babble  of  voices  took  up  the  chaiw  and 
demanded  immediate  explanation. 

'To  a  certain  extent.'  said  Selwvn  stoutly, 
there  is  much  in  what  .Mr  Smvth  says  ' 
'  List   to   the   pigmy   praising   the    oracle,' 
chanted  the  artist.  ' 

'1   do  not  think,'  went  on  the  American, 
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«tli:it  the  Kii^rlisli  girls  1  have  met  are  as 
])ri<4l»t  or  as  clever  as  the  eiiltured  young 
■vvonien  of  the  eoutinent  of  America.  In  other 
words,  with  all  her  'latural  charm,  the  English 
girl  does  not  edit  horself  well.' 

•  In  that,'  said  II.  Stackton  Dnncklcy,  'she 
reflects  the  hreed.  The  ^\nglo-Saxon  has  an 
instinctive  indillerence  to  thought.' 

'  As  soon  as  an  Knglishiuan  thinks,'  minced 
Madame  C'arlotti,  'he  leaves  England  with 
its  caltivo  climate  and  goes  to  the  Colonies. 
Ccst  poi/n/uoi  tlie  l^mpire  ees  so  powerful — 
its  hrains  -ire  in  the  legs.' 

'  Come,  come,'  laughed  Selwyn,  '  is  there  no 
one  here  hut  me  who  can  discover  any  merit 
in  Old  England  i' 

'  Ves,'  said  Tyford  gloomily;  'London  is 
only  seven  hours  from  Paris.' 

»  Ah — Pari^a^  ejaculated  Madame  Carlotti 
with  the  fervour  horn  of  the  feeling  in  all  Latin 
women  that  Paris  is  their  s])iritual  capital. 

'  And  yet,'  said  Selwyn,  ailer  a  pause  to  see 
if  Madame  Carlotti's  exuherance  was  going  to 
develop  any  further,  'in  literature,  which  I 
suppose  is  the  natural  art  of  the  Angl(»-Saxon 
temi)erament,  we  still  look  to  you  for  the 
outstanding  figures.  W\W\  all  our  abi"ty  for 
writing  short  stories — and  I  think  we  are 
second  only  to  the  French  in  that— England 
still  produces  the  foremost  novelists.  In  the 
sustained  ell'ort  re(juired  in  the  formation  of  a 
novel,  England  is  yet  first.     Of  course,  musi- 

,...n.r         I        +l<;>>1'        ir>^>r1.it>r1        ic        \•(^^'\^       li«^"Jr       tlip 

bottom.' 
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And  yot,  s;ii(l  Johnston  Srnvtii,  'we  are 
the  only  jHopIe  in  the  world  cnndid  cnoud.  to 
have  a  monument  to  our  laek  of  taste  ' 

Kvery  one  Io(,ke(i  at  the  artist,  who  stroked 
ns  left  arm  ^yith  the  baek  of  his  ri^rj.t  hand, 
like  a  harher  sharpenin^r  a  ra/or. 

'  In  that  part  of  London  known  as  Kinfrs- 

called  -Ihe  London  Opera  Mouse'''  He 
tiirust  hoth  hands  out,  palms  upwards,  as  if 
the  buildmir  Itself  rested  on  them.  '  It  stands 
in  a  eommandm^r  posi^i-M,  with  statues  of  the 
^n-eat  eomposers  ^razi„^r  f,.<„n  the  roof  at  the 
passm^r  proletariat  emanatin-  from  the  Strand. 
Inside  It  IS  luxuriously  equipped,  as  heHts  the 
home  ol  Opera. 

'  Ves,'  said  the  Ameriean,  as  the  speaker 
paused.  '■ 

Smyth  i)roduced  a  wateli  from  nowhere  in 
partieular.  '  It  is  just  past  ten,'  he  said  '  I 
am  not  sure  whether  it  is  Charlie  Cliaplin  or 
Mary  J  lektord  showin.ir  on  the  sereen  at  this 
hour,  at  the  London  Opera  Mouse.' 

A  murmur  of  applause  aeknowledtred  the 
artist  s  well-planned  elimax.  Me  look 'd  about 
with  a  satished  smile,  then  replaced  the  uateh 
sub  e(t  ^"^   •'"■   o^"  Pot^'keting    both   it  and  the 

'IJut-you  have  opera?'  said  Sclwyn 
wonder: no  V'.  ^ 

*  Of  course,'  said  Smyth  ;  '  and  where  '  In 
a  ve^rctable-market.  In  Covent  Garden.  Vet 
JMi^Iand  has  been  accused  of  livDocrisy  f 
v»  iiaL  other  nation  is  so  candid  ? ' 
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Oy  one  of  those  unspoken  understandings 
that  are  the  rules  of  mobs  and  dinner-parties, 
it  was  felt  that  the  topic  was  etasin^  to  he 
exhaustive  and  heeoniin^'  exhausting.  Lady 
Duruent  <,daneed  interronatively  about  the 
vable ;  Madame  Carlotti  took  a  hiteh  in  her 
^own  ;  Norton  I'yford  emptied  his  glass  and 
sat  pensixely  staring  at  it  as  if  it  had  hardly 
done  what  he  expected,  but  on  the  whole  he 
felt  inclined  to  forgive  it;  Johnston  Smyth 
made  a  belated  attempt  to  be  sentimental  with 
the  Honourable  Miss  Durwent,  whose  lips, 
always  at  war  with  each  other,  merely  parted 
in  a  smile  that  utterly  failed  to  bring  any 
sympathy  from  her  eyes;  Mrs  Le  Hoy 
.lemiings  took  a  last  sip  of  cofFee,  and  find- 
iiig  it  (piite  cold,  put  it  down  with  a  gesture 
of  fiiiality. 

'  Lady  Durwent,'  said  Austin  Sehvyn — and 
the  quality  of  his  voice  was  lighter  and  more 
musical  than  it  had  been— 'I  suppose  that  a 
man  who  deliberately  goes  to  a  country  to 
gatlier  impressions  lays  himself  open  to  the 
danger  of  being  influenced  by  external  things 
ordy.  If  I  were  to  base  my  knowledge  of 
England  on  what  her  people  say  of  her,  I 
think  I  should  be  justified  in  assuming  that 
the  century-old  charge  of  her  decadence  is 
terribly  true.  Yet  I  claim  to  have  something 
of  an  artist's  sensitiveness  to  undercurrents, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  strong 
instinct  of  race  over  here — perhaps  I  express 
myself  clumsily  —  but  I  think  there  is  an 
England  which  has  far  more  depth  to  it  than 
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your  artists  and  writers  realise.  For  some 
reason  you  all  seem  to  want  to  deny  that ; 
and  when,  as  to-nii,^lit,  it  is  my  privi"le<Te  to 
meet  some  of  this  country's  expressionists,  it 
appears  that  none  has  any  intention  of  tryin<^ 
to  reveal  what  is  fine  in  your  life  as  a  people 
—  you  seek  only  to  satirise,  caricature,  or 
damn  altonether.  If  I  helieve  my  ears,  there 
is  nothing  hut  stupidity  and  insularity  in 
England.  If  I  listen  to  my  senses,  to  my 
suhconscious  iiiind,  I  feel  that  a  great  crisis 
would  reveal  that  she  is  still  the  hed-rock  of 
civilisation.' 

Madame  Carlotti  raised  her  glass. 

'To  America's  next  ambassador  to  Eng- 
land 1 '  she  cried. 


III. 

The  momentous  evening  was  drawing  to  a 
close. 

Rain,  in  fitful  gusts,  had  been  besieging  the 
windows,  driven  by  an  ill-temj)ered  wind  that 
blustered  around  the  streets,  darting  up  dark 
alleys,  startling  the  sparks  emerging  from 
chimney-pots,  roaring  across  the  parks,  slam- 
ming doors,  and  venting  itself,  every  now  and 
then,  in  an  ill-natured  howl. 

Inside  the  refuge  of  Xo.  8  Chelmsford 
Gardens  a  fire  threw  its  merry  warmth  over 
the  large  music-room,  an<l  did  its  best  to 
offset  the  tearful  misery  of  the  Xoveuiber 
night. 

Conversation  iiad  dwindled  in  energy  Avith 
the  closiuLT  h 
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auspicious  moment,  Norton  Pyford  had  readied 
the  piano,  and  for  twenty  mimites  demon- 
strated the  close  rehition  of  the  chord  of  C 
Minor  to  the  cok)ur  brown.  Modernist  music, 
actini'  on  itnits/ai/  souls  as  chissical  nuisic  on 
ordinary  souls,  stinmlated  the  flagt^ing  con- 
versational powers  of  the  guests,  and  he  was 
soon  surrounded  by  a  gesticulating  group  of 
dissenting  oi  condoning  critics. 

Selwyn  noticed  that  Elise  Durwent  had  not 
left  her  seat  by  the  tire,  and  absenting  himself 
from  the  harmonic  debate,  he  took  a  chair  by 
hers. 

•  You  are  pensive,  Miss  Durwent,'  he  said. 
She   smiled,    with    a    slight    suggestion   of 

weariness,  thou;  '^  her  eyes  had  a  softness  he 
had  not  seen  in  Lixcm  before. 

'  I  am  very  dull  compai  to-night,'  she  said, 
'  but  ever  since  I  was  a  child,  rain  beating 
against  the  windows  has  always  made  me 
dreamy.  I  suppose  I  am  old-fashioned,  but 
it  is  sweeter  music  to  me  than  Mr  Pyford's 
new  harmonics.' 

He  laughed,  and  leaning  towards  the  fire, 
rubbed  iiis  hands  meditatively.  '  You  must 
have  found  our  talk  wearisome  at  dinner,'  he 
said. 

*  No,'  she  answered,  '  it  was  not  so  bad  as 
usual.  You  introduced  a  note  of  sincerity 
that  had  all  the  etfect  of  a  novelty.' 

Her  mannerism  of  swift  and  disjointed 
speech,  which  broke  all  her  sentences  into 
rapidly  uttered  phrases,  again  annoyed  him. 
Though  i\er  voice  was  refined,  it  seemed  to  be 
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actinfT  at  the  behest  of  a  whip-like  brain,  and 
she  spoke  as  it  desirous  rather  of  pro\'okino-  a 
retort  than  of  estabhshiii_<r  any  sense  of  coni- 
patibihty.  Vet  she  was  feminine — gloriously, 
deUoately  feminine.  The  finely  moulded  arms 
and  the  <^ra('cfulness  of  body,  indicated  rather 
than  revealed  beneath  her  blue  gown,  in- 
trigued the  eye  and  the  senses,  just  as  the 
swiftly  spoken  words  challenged  the  brain 
and  infused  exasperation  in  the  very  midst 
of  admiration.  The  complicated  elements  of 
the  girl  offered  a  peculiar  fascination  to  the 
eternal  instinct  of  study  possessed  by  the  young 
American  author. 

'Miss  purwent,'  he  said,  'if  I  was  sincere 
to-night,  it  was  because  you  encouraged  me  to 
be  so. 

'  But  I  said  nothing.' 

'  Nevertheless,  you  were  the  inspiration.* 

'  I  never  knew  a  girl  could  accomplish  so 
mucli  by  holding  her  tjngne.' 

A  crash  of  '  Bravos  '  broke  from  the  group 
around  the  piano ;  Pyford  had  just  scored  a 
point. 

'  \'ou  know,'  resumed  Selwyn  thoughtfully, 
'a  man  doesn't  go  to  a  dinner-party  conscious 
of  what  he  is  going  to  say.  It  is  the  people 
he  meets  that  produce  ideas  in  him,  many  of 
which  he  had  never  thought  of  before.' 

She  tapped  the  ground  with  her  foot,  and 
looked  smilingly  at  his  serious  face.  '  It  is 
the  reverse  with  me,'  she  said.  '  I  go  out  to 
dirmer  full  of  ideas,  and  the  people  I  meet 
inspire  a  sileiicc  in  me  of  unsu:*peeled  depiii.' 
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•M;iy  T  smoke?'  asked  Selwyn,  calling  a 
halt  in  the  verhal  duel. 

'C'eitainl}- ;  I'll  join  you.  J)on't  smoke 
your  own  cigarettes—  there  are  some  right  in 
front  of  you.' 

He  reached  for  a  silver  box,  offered  her  a 
cigarette,  and  struck  a  match.  As  he  leaned 
o\er  Jier  she  raised  her  face  to  the  light,  and 
the  blood  mounted  angrily  to  his  head. 

Though  a  man  accustomed  to  dissect  rather 
tlum  obey  his  passions,  he  possessed  that 
universal  quality  of  man  which  demands  the 
weakness  of  the  feminine  nature  in  the  woman 
who  interests  him.  He  will  satirise  that  fail- 
ing; if  he  be  a  writer,  it  will  serve  as  an  end- 
less theme  for  light  cynicism.  He  will  deplore 
that  a  woman's  brains  are  so  submerged  by 
her  emotions  :  l)ut  let  him  meet  one  reversely 
constituted,  and  he  steers  his  course  in  another 
directioi    with  all  possible  speed. 

Selwyn  had  come  to  her  with  a  comfortable, 
after-dinner  desire  for  a  tctc-u-tete.  He  ex- 
pected flattering  questions  about  his  writings, 
and  would  have  enjoyed  talking  about  them ; 
instead  of  which  this  English  girl  with  the 
crimson  colouring  and  the  maddening  eyes 
had  coolly  kept  him  at  a  distance  with  her 
rapier  brain.  He  felt  a  sudden  indignation  at 
her  sexlessness,  and  struck  a  matcli  for  his 
own  cigarette  with  such  energy  that  it  broke 
in  two. 

'  Miss  Durwent,'  he  said  suddenly,  lighting 
another  match,  '  I  want  to  see  you  again — 
soon'     He   paused,    astonished    at    his    own 
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abruptness,  and  an  awkward  smile  expanded 
until  it  crinkled  the  very  pinnacle  of  his  nose. 

*  I  like  you  wiien  you  look  like  th:t,'  she 
said.  '  It  was  just  like  my  brother  Dick  when 
lie  fell  ott'  a  horse.     IJy  the  way,  do  you  ride  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  he  said,  watching  the  cigarette-smoke 
curl  towards  the  fireplace,  '  though  I  prefer  an 
amiable  beast  to  a  spirited  one.' 

'  Good  ! '  she  said,  so  quickly  that  it  seemed 
like  the  thrust  of  a  sword  in  tierce.  '  You 
have  the  same  taste  in  horses  as  in  women. 
Most  men  have.' 

'Miss  Durwent' — his  face  flushed  angrily 
and  his  jaw  stiffened—'  1 11  ride  any  horse  you 
choose  in  England,  and ' 

'  And  break  the  heart  of  the  most  vixenish 
maiden  in  London!  You  are  a  real  Ameri- 
can, after  all.  AVhat  is  it  you  say  over  there  ? 
"Shake!"' 

She  slapped  her  hand  into  his,  and  he  held 
it  in  a  strong  grip. 

'  Hut  you  TtvY/  let  me  see  you  again  soon  ?' 

'Certainly.'  She  vvithdrew  her  hand  from 
his  with  a  firmness  that  had  neither  censure 
nor  coquetry  in  it,  and  the  heightened  colour 
of  her  cheeks  subsided  with  the  sparkle  of 
her  eyes. 

'When?' he  said. 

*  To-morrow  morning,  if  you  like.  I  shall 
have  horses  here  at  eleven,  and  we  can  ride  in 
the  Row,  providing  you  will  put  up  with  any- 
thing so  quiet  as  our  cattle.' 

'  That  is  bully  of  you.  I  sJiall  be  here  at 
eleven.' 
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*I  thought  all  Americans  used  slang,'  she 
said. 

'  Vou  are  the  first  English  girl  I  have  met,' 
he  answered  with  extraordinary  venom  in  his 
voice,  '  who  has  not  said  "  ripping." ' 

Twenty  minutes  later  Austin  Selwyn,  un- 
able to  secure  a  taxi,  tramped  along  Oxford 
Street  towards  liis  hotel.  He  had  just  reached 
th  Circus  when  the  malignant  wind,  hiding 
m  .mbush  down  Regent  Street,  rirshed  at  him 
unawares  and  sent  his  hat  roistering  into  the 
doorway  of  a  store.  \\'ith  a  frown,  Selwyn 
stopped  and  stared  at  the  truant. 

•  Confound  the  wretched  tiling  ! '  he  said. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

A    MOUNIXG    IN    NOVEMBER. 
I. 

AUSTIN  SELWYX  rose  from  his  bed  and 
XlL  looked  at  Hcrners  Street  ^distening  in  a 
sunlight  that  nnist  have  warmed  the  heart  of 
Madame  Carlotti  herself.  With  a  lazy  plea- 
sure in  the  process,  he  recalled  the  picture  of 
Elise  Durwent  sitting  in  the  dim  shadows  of 
the  firelit  room;  he  felt  again  the  fragrance 
of  her  person  as  he  leaned  over  her  with  the 
lighted  match.  On  the  canvas  of  his^  brain 
was  thrown  the  rich  colouring  of  the  English 
girl,  with  the  copper-hued  luxury  of  hair  and 
the  eyes  that  seemed  to  steal  some  magic 
from  the  fire  ;  and  he  saw  again  those  warring 
lips,  the  crimson  upper  one  chiding  the  pas- 
sionate scarlet  of  its  twin. 

Idly,  while  enjoying  the  unusual  dissipation 
of  a  pre-breakfast  cigarette,  he  tried  to  imagine 
the  course  of  incident  and  heredity  that  had 
produced  her  strange  personality.  That  there 
was  a  bitterness  somewhere  in  her  disposition 
was  obvious ;  but  it  certainly  could  not  have 
come  from  the  mother,  who  was  the  soul  of 
contentment.  He  found  himself  speculating 
on  the  ]ieculiar  (piahty  of  personality,  that 
strange  thing  which  makes  an  individual  some- 

ii.: ..f   P..r»rs^   ,»flw.rc    of  lii<    Wind,  thjlt  fift 

which  singles  out  a  girl  of  ordinary  appearance 
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and  leaves  one  of  flawless  beauty  still  wagfripfr 
her  pretty  head  in  the  front  row  of  the  cluTrns. 
P>oni  that  point  he  he^ran  to  speeulate  on  the 
loneliness  of  personality,  whieh  so  often  robs 
Its  owner  of  the  eheery  eonipanionship  of 
conwnonplaee  people. 

On  the  whole,  he  regretted  that  he  was 
going  to  see  her  again  so  soon.  Her  pertness, 
M'huli  had  seemed  fairly  clever  the  previous 
night,  would  probably  descend  to  triteness  in 
the  morning ;  he  eould  even  see  her  endea- 
vouring to  keep  up  the  same  exchange  of 
short  sentences.  Bah!  It  was  like  a  duel 
with  toothpicks.  The  stolid  respectability  of 
IJerners  Street  lent  its  aid  to  the  con\  iction 
that  the  morning  would  hold  nothin<r  but 
anti-climax.  ^ 

And  he  was  poet  enough  to  prefer  an  un- 
hnished  sonnet  to  one  with  an  inartistic  ending. 

n. 

Austin  Selwyn  was  twenty-six  — an  age 
winch  has  something  in  common  with  almost 
every  one  of  the  seven  celebrated  by  Shake- 
speare. J. ike  most  men  in  their  twenties,  he 
had  the  character  of  a  chameleon,  and  adapted 
himself  to  his  surroundings  with  almost  un- 
eanny  facility.  At  college  he  had  been  an 
ardent  member  of  a  dozen  cliques,  even  falling 
uiuler  the  egotism  of  the  men  who  dabbled 
in  Spiritualism,  but  a  claritv  of  thought  and 

a  strain  of  Dutch  ancestry  kept   his  feet  on 
the  CMrfli  ulif>ii    fKp   ..,.,.4-    .^'  1  •  1 

oi  soaring.  " 
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Some  moderate  wit  hud  stiid  of  him  at 
college  that  he  was  himself  only  twice  a  day 
— when  lie  got  up  in  the  morning  and  when 
he  went  to  bed  at  night.  This  Stevensonian 
theory  was  not  quite  true,  for  a  chameleon 
does  not  cease  to  be  a  chameleon  because  it 
changes  its  colour. 

It  was  perhaps  his  susceptibility  to  the 
many  vintages  of  existence  that  had  impelled 
him  to  write,  authors  being  more  or  less  a 
natural  result  of  the  economic  law  of  intake 
and  output.  As  is  the  habit  of  most  young 
wr^ers,  he  wrote  on  various  subjects,  put 
enough  material  for  a  two-volume  novel  into 
a  short  story,  and  generally  revelled  in  the 
prodigality  of  literary  youth.  He  was  pre- 
pared to  be  a  social  satirist,  a  chronicler  of  the 
Smart  Set,  a  champion  of  the  down-trodden 
masses,  or  a  commercial  essayist,  according  to 
the  first  public  that  showed  appreciation  of 
his  work. 

Although  he  had  lived  in  Boston,  that  city 
which  claims  so  close  an  afhnity  to  ancient 
Athens  (as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  it  not  been 
said  that  Athens  is  the  Boston  of  Europe  ?), 
he  was  drawn  to  the  great  vortex  of  New 
York,  that  mighty  capital  of  modernism  which 
sucks  the  best  brains  of  an  i.tire  continent. 
For  some  time  he  wrote  beneath  his  own 
standard  and  with  considerable  success.  Fol- 
lowing the  example  of  several  successful  New 
York  autho  •■ ,  he  plunged  into  a  hectic  por 


trayai   Ol   '  liigil     suL'iCL\ ,  £i    r»t;L    wi    i^v^up;; 

makes  one  wonder  as  to  the  exact    meaning 
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of  the  adjective.  For  a  short  space  he  came 
under  the  iriHiieuce  ol'  the  stinhed  IJoheinianism 
of  '(Jreeiiwich  Nilhiire;  and  wrote  deiicedly 
clever  things  for  the  applause  of  the  villa^rcrs, 
tiien  sneered  at  American  taste  because  pe<)j)le 
in  Arkansas  did  not  like  his  work.  Still 
retaining  his  love  of  Greenwichery,  he  next 
succumbed  to  the  money  lure  of  the  motion- 
picture  industry,  wiiich  offered  to  buy  the 
picture-rights  of  his  stories,  provided  he  would 
mtroduce  into  them  the  elements  which  go 
to  injike  up  successful  American  films. 

With  the  prospect  of  a  bank  i)resident's 
nicome  before  him,  he  succeeded  in  writing 
his  share  of  that  form  of  American  literature 
which  has  a  certain  love  interest,  almost  ob- 
scured by  a  nasty  sexual  diagnosis,  an  element 
of  comedy  relief,  and,  above  all,  a  passionate 
adherence  to  the  craze  of  the  moment— a 
work  that  fades  from  the  mind  with  the 
closing  of  the  book,  as  the  memory  of  the 
author's  name  vanishes  almost  before  the  last 
sound  of  the  earth  dropped  upon  his  coflin. 

He  knew  that  there  were  sincere  literati 
writing  of  the  abiding  things  that  do  not  die 
with  the  passing  of  a  season,  but  the  clamour 
of  commercialism  drowned  their  voices.  As 
though  they  were  stocks  upon  an  exchange, 
he  heard  the  cries:  '  IJiown 's  getting  five 
thousand  dollars  a  month  writing  serials  for 
Ilitdrs;'  'Smith  sold  two  novels  on  synopsis 
ior  thirty  thousand  dollars;'  '(ircen's  signed 
lip  vith  Tagwieks  for  four  >  ears  at  two 
thousand   dollars    a   month    writing    problem 
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novels.'  Into  tlie  maelstrom  of  '  Dollars, 
Dollars,  Dollars,'  the  sensitivt  brains  of  all 
^Vmeriea  were  drirtin^r,  throwing  overboard 
ideals  and  aspirations  in  order  to  keep  aHoat 
in  the  swirling  loan). 

^\nd  then  the  Fates  stooped  and  touehcd 
his  destiny  with  a  star. 

A  New  York  pnhlisher  (one  of  that  little 
gronp  which  has  for  its  motto,  '  Art  I'or  iVrt's 
sake,'  not  *  Art,  for  Ciod's  sake  ! ')  noticed  him, 
and  spoke  of  literatnre  as  an  expression  of  the 
soul,  a  tiling  not  of  a  season  or  a  decade,  but 
as  ageless  as  a  paintin<(, 

I  lis  ear  caught  the  new  song  of  attainment 
just  as  readily  as  it  had  received  the  chorus 
of  *  Dollars.'  He  wrote  a  novel  of  New 
England  life,  full  of  faults,  but  vibrant  with 
promise ;  and  having  gathered  together  quite 
a  nice  sum  of  money,  he  went  to  England,  at 
the  advice  of  the  before-m  tioned  publisher, 
there  and  elsewhere  in  Europe  to  absorb  the 
less  oxygenic  atmosphere  of  older  civilisations, 
which  still  gives  birth  to  the  begiimings  of 
things. 

Twice  he  had  visited  Paris.  The  first  time, 
with  the  instinct  of  the  tourist,  he  had  dis- 
covered the  vileness  of  the  place— a  discovery 
fairly  easy  of  accomplishment.  'J'he  second 
time  he  had  ignored  the  tourist- stimulated 
aspect  of  Paris  life,  and  had  allowed  his  senses 
to  absorb  the  soul  of  the  Capital  of  all  the 
Latins,  the  laboratory  of  civilisation.  And 
iic  w  Uo  lias  Gone  tiiat  is  ncvei  Liic  sume  niau 
again.     Germany  had  ministered  to  his  reason. 
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and  TtaJv  to  his  emotions  ;  hnt  lie  found  his 
^vrc.'itcst  iFitercst  in  London,  vvliich  olhrtd  to 
liiin  an  endless  inspiration  of  chanc^rin^r  moods, 
of  va^n-ant  smells,  and  the  elle'-t  of  a  stupen- 
dous drama  of  humanity. 

Under  the  spell  of  Europe's  a«reless  artistry 
and  the  rich  -  hued  me.-'dows  of  Kn^rlauds 
literary  past  he  had  ^v.  .vn  humMe.  The 
son*,' of 'Dollars'  was  less  elainorous  than  the 
eeho  of  the  ocean  id  the  heart  of  a  sea-shell. 
\Vhen  he  wrote,  hieh  was  eldom,  he  np- 
I)roaehed  his  pap  r  Mttered  desk  as  an  artist 
does  his  eanvas.  It  was  the  medium  hy  whieh 
he  might  ^nin  a  modest  niehe  in  the  Hall  of 
the  Immortals  -or,  f;iiling  that,  his  soul  at 
least  would  be  enriehed  by  the  sincerity  of 
his  endeavour. 

In  that  hi«ihly  artistic  frame  of  mind  he 
suddenly  secured  the  ent?ye  into  London 
Society.  For  some  reason,  as  unaccountable 
as  the  reverse,  a  wave  of  popidarity  for 
Ainerieans  was  breaking  against  the  oak  doors, 
and  he  was  earned  in  on  the  crest.  The' 
result  was  not  ennobling.  The  dormant  in- 
stinct of  satire  leaped  to  life  and  the  idealist 
became  the  jester. 

But  then  he  was  twenty -six  and  most 
agreeably  susceptible  to  hap-hazard  influence. 
IJeing  a  Bostonian,  he  acquitted  himself  with 
creditable  savoirfairc;  and  being  an  American, 
his  appreciation  of  the  ridiculous  saved  him 
from  the  quagmire  of  snobbery,  though  he 
made  many  friends  and  dined  refruhirlv  with 
august   people,   whose   family  trees    were   so 
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rich  in  pontli  that  they  lived  in  perpetual 
^Hooni  from  tlie  foIia<;e. 

Lady  Diiruent's  (hnner-j)arty  had  hern  nn 
expedition  into  the  artistic  lakery  of  London, 
Jind  he  would  have  dismissed  the  whole  aflair 
us  a  stinnilatin^  and  anuisin^r  diversion  from 
the  ultra-aristocratic  rut  if  the  personality  of 
Elise  Durwent  had  not  remained  with  him 
like  a  haunting  melody. 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  '  Hy  Jove!'  he 
muttered;  'it's  nine  o'clock;'  and  hurriedly 
completing  his  ahlutions,  he  dressed  and  de- 
scended to  hreakfast. 


III. 


Into  the  row  of  splendidly  inert  houses 
known  as  Chelmsford  Gardens,  Austin  Selwyn 
turned  his  course.  A  couple  of  saddle-horses 
were  standing'  outside  Xo.  8,  held  hy  a  groom 
of  expressiordess  countenance.  From  Xo.  ti  a 
hutler  emerged,  looked  at  "he  mornincr,  and 
retired.     Elsewhere  inaction  reigned. 

Hinging  the  bell,  Selwyn  was  admitted  into 
the  music-room  of  the  previous  night's  scene. 
The  portrait  of  a  famous  Klizabethan  beauty 
looked  at  him  with  plump  and  sauey  arrogance. 
In  place  of  the  crackling  tire  a  new  one  was 
laid,  all  orderly  and  proper,  like  a  set  of  new 
resolutions.  The  genial  disorder  of  the  chairs, 
moved  at  the  whim  of  the  Olympians,  had  all 
been  put  straight,  and  the  whole  room  possessed 
an  air  of  studied  correctness,  as  though  it  were 
anxious  to  forget  the  previous  evening's  laxity 
with  the  least  possible  delav. 
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•  riood-nioniin^.' 

Elise  Diirwcnt  swept  into  tlie  room  with 
an  impression  of  boundless  vitality.  She  was 
dressed  in  a  hlaek  ridin^'-liahit  with  a  divided 
skirt,  from  beneath  wliieh  a  pair  of  ghstening 
riding  boots  shone  with  a  Cossaek  toueli.  Her 
eopper  hair,  whieh  was  arranged  to  he  rather 
low  at  the  baek,  was  guarded  by  a  sailor-hat 
that  enhaneed  to  the  full  the  finely  formed 
features  and  arehed  eyebrows.  There  was  an 
extraordinary  sense  of  youthfulness  about  lier 
—-not  the  youthfulness  of  inunaturity,  but  the 
stimulating  (juality  of  the  spirit. 

'  I  eame  here  this  morning,'  began  Selwyn 
vaguely,  '  expecting ' 

'Expeeting  a  frumpy,  red-haired  girl  with 
a  blaek  derby  hat  down  to  her  nose.' 

He  bowed  solemnly.  '  Instead  of  which,  I 
find — a  Russian  princess.' 

'  Vou  are  a  dear.  Vou  can't  imagine  how 
much  thought  I  expended  on  this  hat' 

'  It  was  worth  it.     "i'ou  look  absolutely  ' 

'Just  a  minute,  JNIr  Selwyn.  You  are  not 
going  to  tell  me  I  look  charming  ? ' 

'That  was  my  intention.' 

She  sighed,  Mith  a  pretty  pretence  at  disap- 
pointnient.  ♦  That  will  cost  me  half-a- crown,' 
she  said. 

'  I  beg  your ' 


•  Ves  ;  I  wagered  myself  two-and-six  to  a 
*•  bob  "  that  you  wouldn't  use  that  word.' 

'It  is  really  your  fault  that  I  did,'  he  said 
seriously. 

She  curtsied  daintily.     '  I  make  money  on 
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Englishmen  and  lose  it  on  Americans,'  she 
said.  '  I  h;ive  a  regu'ar  scale  of  bets.  I  give 
ten  to  one  that  an  Englishman  will  say  in 
the  first  ten  minutes  that  1  look  "  topping," 
five  to  one  on  "  absolutely  ripping "  in  the 
first  thirty,  and  even  money  on  "stunning"  in 
the  first  hour.' 

His  face,  which  had  been  portraying  an 
amusing  mixture  of  perplexity  and  admiration, 
broke  into  a  smile  which  encompassed  all  his 
features.  '  Do  ail  bets  cease  at  the  end  of  the 
first  hour?'  he  asked. 

'  Vcs,  ra-t/icr.  An  Englishman  never  pays 
compliTuents  then,  because  he  is  used  to  you. 
Isn't  it  awtul  seeing  people  getting  used  to 
you  { ' 

'  Do  they  ever  ? ' 

'  Umpirm.  riie  only  chance  of  bagging 
one  o\'  the  not)iHty  as  a  husband  is  to  limit 
intcrxicws  to  halt'-an  hour  and  never  wear  the 
same  clothes  twice.  Startle  him!  Keep  him 
startled  !  Sa\e  your  most  daring  gown  for 
the  night  you  re  going  to  make  him  propose, 
then  wtar  white  until  tiie  wedding.  An 
Knglishman  will  i'all  in  love  with  a  woman  in 
scarlet,  but  he  likes  to  think  he's  maiiying 
one  who  wears  white.  Costume,  my  dear 
Americano — ^  costume  does  it.  Hence  the 
close  alliaiiee  bt  tween  the  nol)ility  and  the 
chorus.  Hut  come  aloiii;;  we  re  siuil)l)inir 
the  sunlight." 

With  SOUK  thing  like  intoxication  in  his 
blood,  he  followed  his  imperious,  high-spirited 
(•()m[).inion  from  the  house.      He  hurried  for- 
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ward  to  help  to  mount,  but  she  had  her 

foot  in  the  stiri  p  and  liad  swun<jf  IjerscU  into 
the  saddle  befor  he  could  reach  her  side. 
With  less  ease,  but  with  creditable  horse- 
management,  Sehvyn  mounted  the  chestnut 
and  drew  alongside  the  bay,  who  was  cavorting 
airily,  as  if  to  taunt  the  larger  horse  with  the 
superior  charm  of  the  creature  that  bestrode 
him. 

'We'll  be  back.  Smith,  at  twelve-thirty,' 
she  called  ;  and  with  the  tossing  of  the  horses' 
heads,  resentful  of  the  restraining  reins,  and 
the  clattering  of  hoofs  that  struck  sparks  from 
the  roadway,  they  made  for  the  Park. 

IV. 

I^ondon  is  a  stage  that  is  always  set.  The 
youthful  Dickens  watching  the  murky  Thames 
found  the  setting  for  his  moments  of  horror, 
just  as  surely  as  clieery  coach-houses,  many  of 
them  but  little  changed  to  this  day,  bespoke 
the  ontrimce  of  Wellers  senior  and  junior. 
London  gave  to  \Vilde's  exotic  genius  the 
scenes  wherein  his  brilliantly  futile  characters 
played  their  wordy  dramas  ;  then,  turning  on 
the  author,  London's  own  vileness  called  to 
his.  Thackeray  the  satirist  needed  no  further 
inspiration  than  the  nicely  drawn  distinction 
between  IJelgravia  and  Mayiair.  Generous 
London  lefused  nothing  to  the  seeking  mind. 
Nor  is  it  more  sparing  to-day  than  it  was  in 
the  past ;  it  yields  its  inspiration  to  the  gloom 
of  (ialsworthy,  the  pedagogic  utterances  of 
Mr  Wells,  the  brilliant  restlessness  of  Arnold 
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Bennett,  and   the  ever-deliglitful  humour  of 
Punch. 

On  this  niorni!i<,'  in  November  London  was 
in  a  gracious  mood,  and  Hyde  Park,  coloured 
with  autumn's  pensive  melancholy,  sparkled 
in  the  sunlight.  Snowy  bits  of  cloud  raced 
across  the  sky,  like  sails  against  the  blue 
of  the  ocean.  November  leaves,  lying  thick 
upon  the  grass,  stirred  into  life,  and  for  an 
h.our  imagined  the  fickle  wind  to  be  a  har- 
binger of  spring.  Children,  with  laughter 
that  knew  no  other  cause  than  the  exhilaration 
of  the  morning,  played  and  romped,  weaving 
dreams  into  their  lives  and  their  lives  into 
dreams.  Invalids  in  chairs  leaned  back  upon 
their  pillows  and  smiled.  Something  in  the 
laughter  of  the  children  or  the  spirit  of  the 
wind  had  recalled  their  own  careless  moments 
of  full-lived  youth. 

Paris,  despite  your  Bois  de  Boulogne ;  New 
York,  for  all  the  beauties  of  your  Central 
Park  and  Riverside  Drive — what  have  you  to 
compare  witli  London's  parks  on  a  sun-strewn 
morning  in  November  ? 

Reaching  the  tan -bark  surface  of  Rotten 
Row,  Selwyn  and  the  English  girl  eased  the 
reins  and  let  the  horses  into  a  canter.  With 
the  motion  of  the  strong-limbed  chestnut  the 
American  felt  a  wave  of  exultation,  and 
chuckled  from  no  better  cause  than  sheer 
enjoyment  in  the  morning's  mood  of  eman- 
cipation. He  glanced  at  Elise  Durwent, 
and  saw  that  her  eyes  were  sparkling  like 
diamonds,   and   that   the   self- conscious    bay 
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was  shaking  his  head  and  cantering  so 
h'ghtly  that  he  seemed  to  be  borne  on  tht 
wings  of  the  wind.  Selwyn  wished  tiiat  he 
were  a  sculptor  that  he  might  make  lier  image 
in  bronze:  he  would  call  it  'Recalcitrant 
Autumn.'  He  even  felt  that  he  could  burst 
into  poetry.     He  wished 

But  then  he  was  in  the  ;^lorious  twenties ; 
and,  after  all,  what  has  the  gorged  millionaire, 
rolling  along  in  his  befloweied  bewarmed,  be- 
cushioned  limousine,  that  can  give  one-tenth 
the  pleasure  of  the  grip  on  the  witliers  of  a 
spirited  horse  ? 

Som.etlmes  they  walked  their  beasts,  and 
chatted  on  such  subjects  as  young  people 
choose  when  spirits  are  high  and  care  is  on 
a  vacation.  They  were  experiencing  that 
keenest  of  pleasures— joy  in  the  present. 

'Fhcy  watched  London  Society  equestrian- 
ising  for  t!ie  admiration  of  the  less  washed, 
who  were  gazing  from  chairs  and  benches, 
trying  to  tell  from  their  appej. ranee  which 
was  a  duke  and  which  merely  '  mister ' — and 
usually  guessing  quite  wrongly.  Ladies  of 
title,  some  of  them  riding  so  badly  that  their 
steeds  wcif  goaded  into  foam  l)y  the  incessant 
pull  of  the  curb  bit,  trotted  past  ycing  ladies 
and  gentlemen  with  note-books,  who  had  been 
sent  by  an  eager  Press  to  record  the  activities 
of  the  truly  great.  Hand'.ome  women  rode  in 
the  Uow  with  their  children  n'oimted  on  wiry 
ponies  (always  a  charming  sight'  ;  and  middle- 
aged,  angular  females,  wear'  ig  the  customary 
riding-hat  which  reduces  Ltauty  to  plainness 
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and  plainness  to  caricature,  rode  melancholy 
quadrupeds,  determined  to  do  that  which  is 
done  by  tiiose  who  are  of  consequence  in  the 
world. 

But  pleasures  born  of  the  passing  hour,  un- 
like those  of  the  past  or  of  anticipation,  end 
with  the  strikintj  of  the  clock.  It  seemed  to 
Austin  Selwyn  that  they  had  been  riding  only 
for  the  space  of  minutes,  when  Elise  asked 
him  the  time. 

'  It  is  twenty  minutes  to  one,'  lie  said.  *  I 
had  no  idea  time  had  passed  so  <piickly.' 

'Nor  I,'  she  answered.  'Just  one  more 
canter,  and  then  we  '11  go.' 

The  eager  horses  chafed  at  their  bits,  and 
pleaded,  after  the  manner  of  their  kind,  to  be 
allowed  one  mad  gallop  with  heaving  flanks 
and  snorting  triumph  at  the  end  ;  but  decorum 
forbade,  and  contenting  themselves  with  the 
agreeable  counterfeit,  Selwyn  and  the  girl  re- 
luctantly turned  from  tiie  Park  towards  iiome. 

Tiie  expressionless  Smith  was  waiting  for 
them,  and  looked  at  tlie  two  horses  with  that 
peculiar  intolerance  towards  their  riders  wliich 
the  very  best  groom  in  the  world  cannot  re- 
frain from  showing. 

'  Won't  you  come  in  and  take  the  chance  of 
what  there  is  for  lunch  ? '  she  said  as  Selwyn 
helped  her  to  dismount. 

'  N-no,  thanks,'  he  said. 

She  pouted,  or  pretended  to,  '  Xow,  why  ?  * 
she  said  as  Smith  mounted  the  chestnut,  and 
touching  his  hut,  walked  the  horses  away. 

'  There  is  no  reason,'  he  said,  smiling,  '  ex 
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cept TiOok  here;  will  j^ou  come  down- 
town and  liavc  dinner  v\ith  me  lo-night?' 

'  Vou  Americans  are  refreshing,'  she  said, 
burrowing  the  toe  of  her  riding-hoot  with  the 
point  of  tiie  crop.  «  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have 
to  go  to  dinner  h)-night  at  Lady  Ciiisworth's.' 

'Then  have  a  he;i'Iachr  he  persisted. 
'Please,'  as  her  lips  pioceeded  to  form  a 
negative. 

'Some  one  woul  1  see  us,  and  L.idy  Chis- 
Avorth  would  <k  'are  war.' 

'  Then  let  us  dine  in  some  o'  scure  restaurant 
in  Soho.' 

'There's  no  such  thi  ig,  old  dear.  Soho  is 
always  full  of  tue  best  people  dining  incog. 
Almost  the  only  place  where  you  are  free 
from  your  fwends  is  Claridge's.' 

'\\'eir — iiis  nose  crinkled  at  her  remark — 
'then  let  us  go  to  Claridge's.  Miss  Durwent, 
I  know  I  'm  too  persistent,  but  it  would  be  a 
wonderful  ending  to  a  bullv  day.  Vou  know 
you'll  be  bored  at  Lady  Ciiisworth's,  and  I 
shall  be  if  you  don't  come.' 

'Humph!'  She  stood  on  the  f  .st  of  the 
stone  steps,  her  agile  gracefulness  lending 
itself  to  the  picture  of  healthy,  roseate  youth. 
'  \\'here  could  we  meet  ? ' 

'  Let  me  call  for  you.' 

'N-no.     That  wouldn't  do.' 

'  \Vould  your  mother  object  ?' 

'Heavens,  no  I—but  the  servants  would. 
Vou  see,  English  morality  is  largelv  living  up 
to  your  servants— and  we"  met  only  last  night' 

'  Ikit  you  will  come  ? '     He  crossed  his  hands 

p.p.  F 
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behind  his  back  and  swung  the  crop  against  his 
boots. 

'Mr  Sehvyn,'  she  said,  'your  books  should 
be  very  interesting.' 

^'  From  now  on  they  will  be,'  he  said, '  if" 

'All  right,' she  interrupted  him  with  some- 
thing of  the  staccato  mannerism  of  the  evening 
beh)re.  '  I  'H  motor  down  in  my  little  car,  and 
we  11  go  to  the  C^afe  Uouge.' 

'  Good— wherever  that  may  be.* 

•  Xo  one  has  discovered  it  yet  but  me  '  she 
•said.  'Then  I  shall  have  a  headache  at  four, 
and  meet  you  outside  Oxford  Circus  Tube 
at  seven.' 

'  Vou  're  a  real  sport.  Miss  Durwent.' 

'Ah,  monsieur'— she  smiled  with  a  roguish- 

ness   that   completely  unsettled    him    lor  the 

remamder  of  the  day—'  have  you  no  sympathy 

lor  my  headache  ? '  J     if      :i 


CHAPTER    VII. 


THE   CAFE    ROUGE. 


r. 

MONSIEUR  ANTON  BEAUCHAMP 
was  the  proprietor  of  tlie  Cafe  Rouge 
in  I^ondon.  Monsieur  Anton  Heauchamp  was 
once  proprietor  of  tlie  Cafe  Bleu  in  l*aris. 

For  many  years  he  had  cast  envious  eyes  on 
Eondon.  Did  not  always  his  guests,  those 
strange  blonde  people  witii  the  clothes  like 
blankets,  pay  his  prices  without  question  ? 
I'^id  they  not  drink  bad  wine  and  never  add 
the  bill?  Pardi!  if  he  could  have  only 
English  as  patrons,  madanie  and  himself  could 
l)urchase  that  wine-shop  in  the  Boul'  Mich', 
and  never  worry  again. 

For  years  the  thought  of  London  haunted 
Anton  ;  and  then  one  day,  in  a  superb  moment 
of  decision,  he  announced  his  intention  of 
journeying  thither.  A  large  entourage  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  Gare  du  Nord,  and,  with 
much  the  same  feelings  as  those  of  an  explorer 
leaving  for  the  North  Pole,  he  bade  a  dramatic 
fjirewell,  and  almost  missed  his  train  by  run- 
ning back  to  give  a  final  embrace  to  Madame 
Beaucliamp. 

With  no  undue  mishap  he  reached  London 
the  same  night,  and  next  day  he  lunched 
at  a  famous  London  restaurant.  At  night 
he   dined  at   a    fashionable    estabhshment   in 
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Shaftesbury  Avcniio.  In  both  places  he  re- 
eeivcd  onhiiaiy  lood  ser\e(l  without  distinc- 
tion, reckoned  up  the  bill,  and  found  that  in 
each  ease  taihlitioa  v.as  correct  and  rushed 
madly  back  to  Paris,  where  he  sold  the  Cafe 
IJleu,  packed  up  liis  belonoin^s,  and  explained 
matters  to  his  wite,  doing  all  three  things 
simultaneously. 

'The  dinner,'  he  exclaimed  in  a  fever  of 
excitement,  '  is  served — so  !  As  a  funeral.  I 
order  what  I  like,  and  the  waiter  he  stands 
there  coinmc  uti  i^cnihinnc.  as  if  it  is  my  name 
I  give.  "Any  vegetables?"  demands  he. 
Moil  Dicii!  As  if  vegetables  they  are  no 
more  to  him  than  so  nmch — so  nuich  um- 
brellas. I  say,  "  OV//VO//,  la  nntc  dcs  x'i/isf" 
and,  (juite  correct,  he  hands  it  me  with  so 
many  wines  he  has  not  got,  just  as  in  Paris, 
but — que  poises  til  ? — he  permits  me  to  order 
what  wine  I  choose,  so  —  by  myself.  Cest 
terrible!  1  give  him  three  pennies  and  say, 
"  GdryoJi,  for  such  stupidity  you  should  i)ay 
the  whole  bill." ' 

Monsieur  Heauchamp  was  a  man  of  shrewd- 
ness. He  knew  he  could  not  compete  with 
the  established  solidity  of  the  Trocidero,  the 
Uitz,  the  Piccadilly,  or  the  garishness  of 
Frascati's,  so  he  purchased  and  remodelled  an 
unobtrusive  building  in  an  unobtrusive  street 
between  Shaftesbury  Avenue  and  Oxford 
Street,  but  clear  of  Soho  and  its  adherents. 
He  decorated  the  place  in  a  rich  red.  and 
arranged  some  cdhincts  inirticiiliers  upstairs, 
where,  by  the  screening  of  a  curtain,  Madame 
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the  Wife  and  Monsieur  the  Lover  could  dine 
without  molestation  of  vulpu-  eyes. 

Monsieur  Ikauehamp  felt  himself  a  bene- 
factor, a  missionary.  He  argued  that  the  oidy 
reason  Londoners  were  not  so  Hirtatious  as 
Parisians  was  lack  of  opportunity.  He,  the 
proprietor  of  the  Cafe  Uou/re,  would  bring 
light  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  foggy  city.  To 
assist  in  this  philanthropic  work  he  brought 
with  him  an  excellent  cook,  who  had  killed 
a  dyspeptic  Cabinet  Minister  by  tempting  him 
with  dishes  intended  only  for  robust  digestions, 
and  three  young  and  ambitious  waiters  ;  while 
matlame  engaged  what  unskilled  labour  was 
recjuired. 

Unobtrusively  they  opened  for  business,  for 
he  knew  that  publicity  would  spoil  his  chance 
of  success.  (Once  convince  a  Londoner  that 
he  is  one  of  a  select  few  who  know  a  restaurant, 
and  he  will  stand  an  hour  waiting  for  a  table.) 
The  first  customer  to  enter  received  such 
attention  that  he  brought  his  family  the  next 
night.  Monsieur  IJeauchamp  issued  orders 
that  he  should  be  snubbed.  Parblcu !  was 
the  Cafe  Uougc  {ov  families? 

(Gradually  the  justiHcation  of  Monsieur 
Heauchamps  policy  became  evident.  Ladies 
oi  the  Chorus  brought  their  admirers  there, 
and  to  the  former  Monsieur  lieauchamp  paid 
particular  courtesy.  Long  study  of  feminine 
psychology  had  taught  him  that,  whereas  a 
woman  may  change  her  lover,  she  will  not 
change  her  favourite  cafe.  Tlu^refore,  thou.rh 
tlie  man  may  pay  the  bill,  the  woman  is  the 
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one  to  please.  Artists  from  Chelsea  would 
come  as  well  to  the  Catv  Uoii^e,  c'elel)ratiiig 
the  sale  of  a  picture,  and  drinking  plentifully 
to  the  confounding  of  all  art  critics.  Also, 
the  cahincfs  pa rficu/icrs  were  the  scene  of  some 
exceedin^rly  expensive  and  recherche  dinners 
— and  almost  no  one  added  the  bill.  When 
any  one  did,  Monsieur  Heauchanip  was  morti- 
fied, and  invariably  dismissed  the  same  waiter 
on  the  spot — thereby  gaining  for  himself  and 
France  a  reputation  for  sterlinfj  integrity. 

*  Ma  Jbi  /  London  may  be  gray,' thought 
Monsieur  IJeauehamp,  *  but  she  pays  well.' 

If. 

One  Xovembcr  evening  Monsieur  Anton 
lieauchamp's  critical  eye  noted  tlie  entrance 
of  a  dark-haired  young  man  in  well-fitting 
evening  clothes,  and  with  him  a  young  lady 
whose  deep-green  cloak  and  white  fur  round 
the  shoulders  set  off'  to  perfection  her  radiant 
colouring  and  well-poised  figure.  Monsieur 
Heaucliamp  did  not  hesitate.  After  all,  he  was 
an  artist,  and  subject  to  inspiration  like  other 
men  of  genius  ;  so,  hurrying  downstairs,  he 
waved  the  waiter  aside,  and  greeted  them  with 
a  bow  which  almost  amounted  to  virtuosity. 

*  Bon  soil;  inonsicur  ct  mndamc'  He  <  :i -t 
an  anxious  glance  about  the  cafe,  which  was 
two-thirds  filled.  'This  tabil  will  do  ?— v///, 
maifi  noil!''  He  grew  indignant  at  the  very 
thought.  '  Pardon,  monsieur,  that  one  is  very 
nice  -par  ici. — A  o//,  non  !  Ah— perhaps  you 
would  like  a  cabinet  particulicr  ?' 
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The  sircnic  tone  of  voiee  and  tlie  gesture  of 
liis  Iiaiids  indicated  the  seraphic  pleaMi re  to  be 
ohtained  only  in  one  of  those  seehided  spots. 

The  American  tinned  irKjwirin^ly  to  the  girl. 

'  When  I  was  here  hefore,"  she  said,  '  I  was 
at  a  tal)le  just  upstairs  to  the  riglit.  Have 
you  one  there,  Monsieur  Heauehatnp  V 

\ofn  (hiuc  pijH'!  She  knew  liini.  And 
slie  was  heautitul,  this  Knghsh  hidy.  As  he 
personally  escorted  them  upstairs,  with  the 
importance  of  a  Lord  Chamberlain  at  a  Court 
function.  Monsieur  Heauchamp  speculated  on 
the  flirtatious  potentialities  of  the  young 
woman.  If  she  were  only  clever  enmigli  to 
be  fickle,  what  a  source  of  profit  she  might 
be  to  the  Cafe  Rouge!  ^\nd  was  she  not  in 
aj)pearance  nuich  like  Mademoiselle  Valerie, 
for  whom  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  had  blown  out  the  brains  of  Mon- 
sieur 1* de  riVeademie  Fran(,'aise  ? 

With  the  assistance  of  a  waiter,  he  ushered 
them  to  a  table  almost  hidden  by  a  pillar, 
where  a  crimson-shaded  light  sent  a  soft  glow 
that  was  guaranteed  to  make  the  most  of  a 
woman's  eyes.  Monsieur  Beauehamp  with  his 
own  hands  brought  them  the  menu  card,  while 
the  waiter  stood  expectantly,  crouched  for  an 
immediate  start  as  soon  as  he  received  the 
signal.  A  small  waitress  appeared  with  the 
butter  and  rolls,  and  made  her  way  under- 
neath the  arms  of  the  proprietor  and  the 
waiter  like  a  tug  running  round  two  ocean 
liners.  Monsieur  Beauehamp  could  recom- 
mend    the     Jidrqncttcs    Xorvcf^icntic  —  Xo  ? 
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^ladame  did  not  so  desire  ?  Of  course  not. 
He  frowned  terrirtcally  at  tlie  waiter,  who 
glared  ferociously  at  the  diminutive  waitress. 
Morhlcu!  W'jiut  imbecile  sugcrested  liar- 
qucttcs  Xorvr^m'fine?  Monsieur  Beauchanip 
mentioned  other  dishes  as  an  overture  to  the 
meal,  waxing  increasingly  wrathy  towards 
the  waiter  on  each  veto.  Ah  !  monsieur  de- 
sired Causominc  Anton.  Tiie  proprietor's  face 
beamed  and  his  arms  were  outstretched  to- 
wards heaven.  That  this  gentleman  should 
order  Consomme  Anton,  the  soup  of  which  lie 
alone  knew  the  secret,  and  which  had  been 
named  after  himself!  Truly,  the  life  of  a 
restaurateur  was  not  without  compensations. 
He  turned  on  the  waiter  — but  that  worthy 
had  darted  away  to  execute  the  order. 


III. 
The  soup  appeared.     Monsieur  Reauchamp 
stood  by  with  the  attitude  of  an  .irtist  watch- 
nig  the  hanging  of  his  first  pahiting  in  the 
Academy. 

'  You  might  let  me  see  the  wine  list,'  said 
Seluyn. 

Monsieur  Beauchamp  struck  an  attitude  of 
horror.  Had  it  come  to  this  in  the  Cafe 
Rouge,  that  a  patron  must  ask  for  the  wine 
list?  Brandishing  his  arms,  he  rushed  from 
the  table,  almost  colliding  with  the  little  wait- 
ress, flew  downstairs  to  the  very  farthest  table 
near  the  door,  seized  a  wine  card,  and  puffing 
generously,  arrived  with  the  trophy  at  the 
table,   niiipb    .-is;    IJothc/^'liiMV   »^«r.<. ^.,™ —  -^,,-+ 
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have  readied  London  with  the  news  that  the 
IJritish  were  winning-  at  \\'aterloo.  Having 
then  suceceded  in  making  the  ^Vnierican  order 
a  red  wine  wlien  he  wanted  white,  Monsieur 
IJeauehamp  withdrew  in  a  state  of  histrionic 
self-satisfaction. 

With  a  smile  of  relief  Selwyn  looked  across 
the  tahle  at  the  girl.  Even  in  the  soft  glow 
of  the  lamp,  which  made  for  flattery,  it  seemed 
to  him  that  the  vivacity  of  the  morning  had 
disa})peared,  and  in  its  place  was  the  petulance 
of  the  previous  evening.  Her  eyes,  which 
seemed  when  they  were  riding  to  have  caught 
something  of  the  alchemy  of  the  skies,  were 
steady  and  lighter  in  shade.  Again  he  noticed 
the  suggestion  of  discontent  about  the  mouth, 
and  the  upper  lip  looked  thin  and  lacking  in 
colour. 

'  It  is  your  turn  to-night  to  be  pensive,' 
she  said. 

'I  was  thinking,'  he  answered,  'that  it  is 
hardly  twenty-four  hours  since  we  met,  and 
yet  I  have  as  niar.y  impressions  of  you  as  an 
ordinary  woman  would  give  in  six  months. 
For  instance,  last  night  when  you  entered  the 
room ' 

'  Hut,  Mr  Selwyn,  any  girl  knows  enough 
to  arrive  late  when  there  is  no  woman  within 
twenty  years  of  her  age  in  the  room.  The 
effect  is  certain.' 

There  was  no  humour  in  her  voice,  hut  just 
a  tone  of  weary,  world-wise  knowledge.  A 
look  of  displeasure  clouded  his  face. 

•Surely,'  he  said,  •  witii  your  qualities  and 
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appearance,  you  don't  need  such  an  elaborate 
technicjue.' 

'In  a  world  where  there  is  so  little  that  is 
genuine,  why  should  I  debar  myself  from  the 
pleasure  of  being  a  humbug  {' 

'Come,  come,'  he  said,  smiling,  'you  are 
not  going  to  join  the  ranks  of  England's 
detractors  ? ' 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  '  I  'm  certainly 
not  going  to  become  a  professional  critic  li..e 
Stackton  Dunckley,  who  hasn't  even  the  ex- 
cuse that  he's  an  Irishman  ;  or  I.ucia  Carlotti, 
who  hardly  ever  leaves  London  because  her 
dinners  cost  her  nothing.  But  1  reserve  the 
right  of  personal  resentment.' 

IV. 

They  were  interrupted  })y  a  waiter,  who 
removed  the  soup-plates  with  studied  dex- 
terity, and  substituted  Tronron  dc  turbotin 
Duglire ;  pommes  vapcm\  the  dish  which  had 
delivered  the  fatal  blow  against  the  Cabinet 
Minister's  digestive  armour. 

'Perhaps  I  am  too  personal,'  resumed 
Selwyn  after  the  completion  of  this  task, 
'  but  last  night  one  of  the  impressions  I  took 
away  with  me  was  your  critical  attitude  to- 
wards your  surroundings.  Then  this  ..lorning 
you  were  so  completely ' 

'Charming?' 

' bewitching,'  he  said,  smiling,  'that  I 

thought  myself  an  idiot  for  the  previous  night's 
opinion.     But,  tliui,  this  evening' — — 

'  Mr  Sciwyn,  you  are  not  going  to  tell  me 
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I  'm  disappointing,  and  we  just  finished  with 
the  soup  { ' 

More  than  her  words,  the  forced  rapidity 
with  whicli  she  spoke  nettled  him.  \Vith 
bad  taste  perhaps,  but  still  with  Avell-meant 
sincerity,  he  was  trying  to  elucidate  the 
personality  which  had  gripped  him ;  while 
she,  though  seemingly  having  no  objection  to 
serving  as  a  study  tor  analysis,  was  constantly 
thrusting  her  deflecting  sentences  in  his  path. 
To  him  words  were  as  clay  to  the  sculptor. 
When  he  conversed  he  liked  to  choose  his 
theme,  then,  by  adroit  use  of  language,  bring 
his  artistry  to  bear  on  the  subject,  accentuating 
a  line  here,  introducing  a  note  of  subtlety 
elsewhere,  amplifying,  smoothing,  finishing 
with  the  veneer  of  words  the  construction  of 
his  mind.  Another  quality  in  her  that  troubled 
him  was  the  apparent  rigidity  of  her  thoughts. 
Not  once  did  she  give  the  impression  that  she 
was  nursing  an  idea  in  the  lap  of  her  mentality, 
but  always  that  she  had  arrived  at  a  conclusion 
by  an  instantaneous  process,  which  would  not 
permit  of  retraction  or  expansion.  As  though 
by  suggestion  he  could  reduce  her  phrasing  to 
a  tempo  less  quick,  his  own  voice  slowed  to  a 
drawl. 

'  Miss  Durwent,'  he  said,  '  you  are  unique 
among  the  English  girls  I  have  met.  1  should 
think  that  contentment,  almost  reduced  to 
placidity,  is  one  of  their  outstanding  charac- 
teristics.' 

'  That  is  because  you  are  a  man,  and  with  a 
stranger  we  have  our  company  manners  on. 
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England  is  full  of  bitter,  resentful  women,  but 
they  don't  cry  about  it.  That 's  one  result  of 
our  playing  games  like  boys.  We  learn  not 
to  whine.' 

'  I  suppose  the  activities  of  your  suffragettes 
are  a  sign  of  this  unrest' 

'Ves  — though  they  don't  know  Avhat  is 
really  the  trouble.  I  do  not  think  women 
should  run  the  country,  but  I  rlo  feel  that 
we  should  have  somethirl^  to  say  about  our 
ordmary  day  to-day  lives.  Man-made  laws 
are  stupid  enough,  but  a  man-made  society  is 
mtolerable.     Just  a  very  little  wine,  please."' 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence ;  then  she 
continued  :  '  Oh,  I  suppose  if  it  were  all  sifted 
dof^  n  1  should  find  that  it  is  largely  cLrotism 
on  my  part.'  &    ^    & 

He  waited,  not  wanting  to  alter  her  course 
by  any  injudicious  comment. 

'Mr  Selwyn,'she  said  abruptly,  '  do  you  feel 
that  there  is  a  Higher  Purpose  working  through 

'  V-yes,'  he  said,  rather  startled,  '  I  think 
there  is.' 

'Sometimes    I    do,'   she    went    on;    'then 
again,  I  think  we  're  here  on  this  earth  for  no 
purpose  at  all.     It  often  strikes  me  that  Some 
(Jne  up  above  started  humanity  with  a  great 
idea,  but  lost  interest  in  us.' 

'  I  think,'  he  said  slowly,  '  that  every  man 
has  an  instinctive  feeling  sometime  in  'his  life 
that  he  IS  a  small  part  of  a  great  plan  that  is 
workmg  soniehow  towards  the  light.' 

*  i  cs.      It's  a   comfortable   thought.      It's 
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what  makes  good  Christians  ciijoy  their  dinner 
without  worrying  too  much  ahout  the  poor.' 

He  made  no  answer,  thougli  he  was  not  one 
who  often  let  an  epinram  go  by  without  a 
counter-thrust ;  but  he  could  see  tliat  the  girl 
was  struggling  towards  a  sincerity  of  expression 
much  as  a  frightened  horse  crosses  a  bridge 
whicli  spans  a  roaring  waterfall,  ready  to  bolt 
at  the  first  thing  that  alfrights  it. 

'  Mr  Sehvyn,'  she  said— and  for  the  first 
time  her  words  had  something  of  a  lilt  and 
less  incision— 'do  you  tliink  women  are  hving 
the  life  intended  for  them  ?' 

'  Why  not  ? '  he  fenced. 

'  AVell,  it  seems  to  me  that  when  any  living 
creature  is  placed  in  the  world  it  is  given 
certain  powers  to  use.  Y'ou  saw  this  morning 
how  our  horses  wanted  to  race,  and  couldn't 
understjmd  our  holding  them  back.  A  mos- 
quito bites  because  that's  apparently  its  job 
in  the  world,  and  it  doesn't  know  any- 
thing else.  I  was  once  told  that  if  animals 
do  i.  t  use  some  faculty  they  possess,  in  time 
Nature  takes  it  away  from  them.' 

'  You  are  quite  a  student  of  natural  history, 
Miss  Durwent.' 

'  No— but  every  now  and  then  mother  un- 
earths a  man  who  teaches  us  something,  like 
last  night.' 

He  acknowledged  the  compliment  with  a 
slight  inclination  of  his  head.  The  waiter 
leant  expectantly  beside  him. 

'  To  descend  from  the  metaphvsical  to  the 
purely   physical,    he   said,   glancing   in   some 
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perplexity  at  the  terrific  nomenclature  of 
Monsieur  Beauchamp's  dishes,  '  do  you  think 
we  nii^ht  take  a  chance  on  this  Poiilct  rc'nie 
aur  primcui's ;  sahidc  lorctte?  I  gather  that 
it  has  something  to  dj  with  chicken.' 

'It's  rather  artful  of  Monsieur  lieauchamp 
to  word  it  so  we  poor  English  can  get  that 
much,  isn't  it  ? ' 

'  Ves.  He  apparently  acts  on  the  principle 
that  a  little  learning  is  a  connnon  thing.' 

V. 

As  Selwyn  gave  the  necessary  order  to  the 
waiter,  a  noisy  hubbub  of  laughter  from  an 
adjoining  cabinet  particulici'  almost  drowned 
his  words.  There  was  one  woman's  voice  that 
was  rasping  and  sustained  with  an  abandon  of 
vulgarity  released  by  the  potency  of  champagne. 

Elise  Durwent  look(;d  across  the  table  at 
her  companion.  '  Are  you  bored  with  all  my 
talk  ? '  she  said.  '  You  Americans  aren't  nearly 
so  candid  about  such  things  as  Englishmen.' 

'On  the  contrary.  Miss  Durwent,  I  am 
deeply  interested.  Only,  1  am  a  little  puzzled 
as  to  how  you  connect  the  usual  functions  of 
animals  with  woman's  place  in  the  world.' 

AVith  an  air  of  abstraction  she  drew  some 
pattern  on  the  table-cloth  with  the  prongs  of 
a  fork.  '  I  don't  know,'  she  said  dreamily, 
'  that  I  can  apply  the  argument  correctly, 
but — Mr  Selwyn,  when  I  was  a  child  playing 
about  with  my  little  brother  "Boy-blue" — 
that  was  a  pet  name  I  had  for  him — 1  was 
just  as  happy  to  be  a  girl  as  he  was  to  be  a 
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boy.  T  think  that  is  true  of  all  children. 
Hut  ask  any  woman  which  siie  would  rather 
be,  a  man  or  a  woman,  and  unless  she  is 
trying  to  make  you  fall  in  love  with  her  she 
will  say  the  former.  That  is  not  as  it  should  be, 
but  it 's  true.  Yet,  if  we  are  part  of  your  great 
plan  working  towards  the  light,  we  're  entitled 
to  the  same  share  in  life  as  you — more,  if 
anything,  because  we  perpetuate  life  and  have 
more  in  common  with  all  that  it  holds  than 
men  have.    There,  that  is  a  long  speech  for  me.' 

'  Please  don't  stop.' 

There  was  a  howl  in  a  man's  voice  from  the 
noisy  cabinet  particitlicr,  followed  by  a  laugh 
from  the  same  woman  as  befoie,  which  set  the 
teeth  on  edge. 

'  That  woman  in  there,'  she  went  on,  '  will 
partly  show  what  I  mean.  In  the  beginning 
we  were  both  given  certain  qualities.  She  has 
lost  her  modesty  through  disuse ;  I  'm  losing 
my  womanliness  and  power  of  sympathy  for 
the  same  reason.  She's  more  candid  about  it, 
that 's  all.  When  Dick  and  I  were  youngsters 
I  dreamed  of  life  as  Casim  Baba's  cave  full  of 
undiscovered  treasures  that  would  be  endless. 
Now  I  look  back  upon  those  days  as  the  only 
really  happy  ones  I  shall  ever  have.' 

'  You  are — how  old  ? ' 

•Twenty-three.' 

'You  will  grow  less  cynical  as  you  grow 
older,'  he  said,  from  the  altitude  of  twenty-six. 

'  1  agree,'  she  said.  '  As,  unlike  the  Japanese, 
we  haven't  the  moral  courage  of  suicide.  I  shall 
get  used  to  tlie  idea  of  being  an  Enghshman's 
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wife;  of  l'u?i<T  in  a  calm  routine  of  sport, 
bridge,  week-ends,  and  sniall-t.dk  — entertain- 
ing j)e()[)Ie  who  bore  you.  and  in  tuiii  hel|)in<( 
to  bore  those  who  entertain  you.  In  time 
I  'II  foriret  that  I  was  born,  as  most  women 
are,  with  a  tine  pereeption  of  life's  subtleties, 
and  settle  down  to  li\  iny  year  in  and  year  out 
with  no  change  except  that  each  season  you 're 
less  attractive  and  more  petty.  After  a  while 
I  shall  even  get  to  like  the  calm  level  of  being 
an  Englishman's  wife,  an<l  if  1  see  any  girl 
thinking  as  I  do  now.  I  '11  know  what  a  little 
fool  she  is.  That's  what  hap{)ens  to  us — we 
get  used  to  things.  Those  of  us  who  don't, 
either  get  a  divorce,  or  go  to  the  devil,  or  just 
live  out  our  little  farce.  It  is  a  real  tragedy 
of  English  life  tlr.t  women  are  losing  through 
disuse  the  (jualities  that  were  given  them. 
That  is  why  an  American  like  you  comes  here 
and  says  we  do  not  edit  ourselves  cleverly.' 

The  rapid  succession  of  sentences  eatne  to 
an  end,  and  the  colour  which  had  mounted 
to  her  cheeks  slowly  subsided. 


VI. 

'  I  feel,'  he  said,  '  that  I  can  only  vaguely 
understand  what  you  mean.  Hut  is  it  not 
possible  that  you  are  looking  at  it  too  much 
from  the  standpoint  of  an  individualist  i ' 

'  Women  are  all  individualists,'  she  broke 
in;  'or  they  are  until  society  breaks  their 
spirit.  This  lumping  of  people  into  genera- 
tions and  tuning  your  son's  brain  to  the  same 
pitch  as  his  medieval  ancestors'  doesn  t  mterest 
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women— tliat  's  man's  performance.  The  ^reat 
tliiii^r  al)out  a  woman  is  her  own  life,  isn't  it  ? 
And  the  <^neat  event  in  a  woman's  life  is  when 
she  has  a  ehikl— beeaiise  it's  licrft.  This  class 
and  family  stuff  comes  from  men,  because  their 
names  are  perpetuated,  not  ours.  There  is  no 
snobbery  e(|ual  to  men's ;  it  is  more  noticeable 
with  women,  because  it  isn't  instinctive  with 
them,  and  they  have  to  talk  to  show  it.' 

'Then,' said  Selwyn,  'in  addition  to  an  Irish 
lU'bellion,  we  may  look  for  one  from  English 
women  ? ' 

'  Ves.     1  don't  know  when,  but  it  will  come.' 

He  produced  a  cigarette-case.  '  Would  you 
care  for  a  cigarette  now  ? '  he  asked. 

'  No,  thanks.     Hut  you  smoke.' 

'Poor  Kngland!'  he  said  in  pretended 
seriousness,  tapping  the  table  with  the  end 
of  the  cigarette,  '  with  two  revolutions  on  her 
hands,  and  neither  party  knowing  what  it 
wants.' 

'We  may  not  know  what  we  want,'  she 
said,  'but,  as  an  Irisiiman  said  the  other  day, 
"we  won't  be  satisfied  till  we  get  it."  If 
the  rebellion  of  our  women  doesn't  come,  I 
prophesy  that  in  a  couple  of  thousand  years, 
when  the  supermen  inhabit  the  earth,  they 
will  find  a  sort  of  land  mermaid  with  an 
expressionless  face,  perpetually  going  through 
the  motion  of  dealing  cards  or  drinking  tea. 
Then  some  old  fogy  will  spend  ten  years 
m  research,  and  pronounce  her  an  excellent 
example  of  the  extinct  race  ''Fctnina  AusrUca  " ' 

^xo    \jiix.    ui    Liic    cy rants    wiio    vvislies   vou 

p.p.  Q  ^ 
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well,"  s;ii(l  Schv yn,  al'lcr  ii  Ijiu^li  itj  which  she 
joined,  '  iM.-iy  I  he  permitted  to  know  what 
woiiu'ii  want    -or  think  they  want  J*' 

'  Ml-  Sc-iwyn,  revolutions  never  eonie  from 
people  who  think,  'i'hat  is  why  they  arc  so 
terrihle.  'I'he  unhappiness  of  so  many  Kn^lish- 
women  eomes  from  the  lite  which  does  not 
demand  or  permit  the  use  ot"  half  the  powers 
they  j)()ssess.  Nor  does  it  satiety  half  their 
lon!4in<4s.  Such  a  condition  produces  either 
sta<,niation  or  revolution.  Our  ultimatum  is 
— ^i>"e  us  a  life  wliich  demands  all  our  re- 
sources and  permits  women  unlimited  oi)por- 
tunity  for  selt-develo[)ment. 

'  And  if  the  men  cannot  do  this  V 
'Thewomen  will  have  to  take  ehar;^c.' 
'  And  when  does  the  ultimatum  ''xpire?' 
She  shru<^yed  her  shoulders. 
'  When  will  the  next  great  earthquake  be  V 


vir. 

The  noise  of  the  party  in  the  aihinet  ptir- 
ticiilicr  had  heen  growinn'  apace  with  the 
reinlbrcement  of  cham^jagne- bottles.  The 
strident  lauiihter  of  the  women  dominated 
the  lower  level  of  men's  voices,  and  there  was 
a  constant  clinking  of  glasses,  punctuated  by 
the  occasional  drawing  of  a  cork,  which  always 
whipped  the  gaiety  to  a  feverish  pitch.  Mon- 
sieur Heauchamp  rubbed  his  hands  rather 
anxiously.  Me  would  liave  preferred  a  little 
more  intrigue  and  not  quite  so  nuich  noise. 
Hut,  then,  was  it  not  a  testimony  to  his  wine  ?^ 

•^;i*<^      V- w  ;    w.»ii21l\        LliwI'w        TT-w*Vll\t       -J-V      Ltli      C-.T.'-\,ixV  ll-L       •--nil 
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One  of  the  nun  in  the  [)art\  called  on  some 
one  ior  a  son^r.  There  was  a  hanmierin^r  on 
the  tahle,  a  promise  of  a  kiss  in  a  grid's  voice 
tliat  trailed  oH"  into  a  tipsy  ^n<r^rU.,  the  sound 
of  shuinin^r  chairs  and  accompanyin^r  hilarity 
as  the  sin^rer  ^as  a[)parently  hoisted  on  to 
the  table.  'I'hcre  came  a  crash  of  breaking 
^dass  as  his  foot  collided  with  some  diiiner- 
thin^rs. 

Monsieur  Beauehamp  winced,  ])ut  consoled 
hinjself  with  the  reHeetion  that  he  could  charge 
what  he  wished  for  the  damage.  The  voices 
were  hushed  at  the  order  of  the  singer,  who 
was  trying  to  enunciate  the  title  of  his  song. 

'  I  shall  shing,'  he  said,  with  considerable 
diHiculty, '  "  Moon,  Moon,  IJoo— (hie)— Hooful 
M  )on,"  composhed  by  myself  at  the  early  age 
of  sheven  months.  It  ish  very  pash— pashesh 
—it  ish  very  shad,  so,  if  ye  have  tearsh,  pre— 
(hie)— pare  to  shed  'em  now.' 

'I'hcre  was  loud  applause,  which  the  singer 
interrupted  by  commencing  to  sing  in  a  bass 
voice  that  broke  into  falsetto  with  such  fre- 
({uency  that  it  was  diflicidt  to  tell  which  voice 
was  the  natural  one.  He  started  off  the  verse 
very  stoutly,  but  was  growing  rather  maudlin, 
when,  reaching  the  chorus,  he  seemed  to  take 
on  a  new^  lease  of  vitality  and  bellowed  quite 
lustily :  * 

' JNIoon,  ^loon,  boo-oo-oo-ooful  Moon, 
^hiiiiiif,'  rcshplc'iulantly,  radinntan"  tenderly; 
Moon,  Moon,  boo-oo— (hie)— boofiil  Moon 


Tell  her  I  shy  for  her,  te!!  hor  I  d 
Booful,  BOO-00-oofJl  Moon! 


uie  tor 


f^v  K^^ 
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'Now  then,  fellow  Athenians,  chonish, 
chonish!'  With  an  indescribable  medley  of 
discordant  howling  the  party  broke  into  ?i 
series  of  '  Moon,  JNIoon,  boo-oo-ooful  Moon,' 
which  came  to  an  abrupt  ending  as  the  singer 
fell  back,  apparently  unconscious,  in  the  arms 
of  his  friends.  There  was  a  murmuring  of 
voices,  and  a  waiter  was  sent  for  some  water 
to  revive  the  young  man. 

Considerably  disgusted  at  the  ending  to  the 
incident,  Selwyn,  who  had  turned  to  look 
towards  the  cabinet  particuUcr,  once  more 
sought  his  companion's  eyes. 

Her  face  was  white  ;  tliere  was  not  a  ^•cstige 
of  colour  in  the  cheeks. 

'Miss  Durwent,'  he  gasped,   'you  are  not 

well.' 

'  I  am  quite  well,'  she  answered  qui(  kly 
but  her  voice  was  weak  and  (piivering.  '  I— * 
thought  I  recognised  the  singer's  voice.     That 

was  all.' 

The  curtain  of  the  cahhict  pnrtimlicr  was 
drawn  aside,  and  two  youths  in  evening- 
dress  emerged,  supporting  between  them  the 
dishevelled  singer,  who  was  miserably  drunk, 
and  whose  hat  almost  completely  obscured  his 
right  eye.  They  were  followed  by  three  girls 
with  untidy  hair,  whose  Husiied,  rouged  faces 
had  been  made  grotesque  by  clumsy  dabs  of 
powder. 

The  singer's  hat  fell  off,  a!id  Monsieur 
Beauchamp,  who  was  hovering  about  with 
the  bill,  had  just  stooped  to  recover  it,  when 
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Elise   Dunvent.     Thrustinfr   her   cl 


lair   aM' 


Vl 


her,  sh 


lade  for  the 


'^y 


.rom  ner,  sue  nuiae  lor  uie  eirier^i 

and  halted  them  at  tlie  top  of  the  stairway. 

'  Dick  ! '  she  said  breathlessly.     '  Dick  ! ' 

The  drunken  youth  raised  his  heavy  eyelids 
and  looked  with  bewildered  eyes  at  his  sister. 
One  of  the  girls  tried  to  laugh,  but  there  was 
something  in  the  insane  lightness  of  his  eyes 
and  the  agony  of  hers  that  stiHed  the  ribaldry 
in  its  birth.  His  face  was  as  pale  as  hers, 
a  pallor  that  was  accentuated  by  dark  hair, 
matted  impotently  over  his  forehead.  But 
there  was  a  careless,  debonair  chaim  about 
the  fellow  that  made  him  stand  out  apart 
from  the  other  revellers. 

'Hello,  sis!'  he  nmttered,  trying  to  pull 
himself  together.  'My  li'l  sister  Klise — 
friends  of  mine  here — forget  their  names,  but 
jolly  good  fellosh — and  ladies  too;  nice  li'l 
ladies ' 

'  Bravo,  Durwent ! '  cried  one  of  his  friends, 
emitting  a  dismal  howl  of  encouragement. 

'  Dick  !  Boy-blue  ! '  The  breathy  intensity 
of  her  voice  seemed  to  rouse  some  latent 
manhood  in  her  brother.  He  stiffened  his 
shoulders  and  threw  off  his  two  supporting 
friends — a  mancEuvre  which  enabled  Monsieur 
Beauchamp  to  present  his  trifling  bill  to  the 
more  sober  of  the  two.  '  ^^'lly  aren't  you  at 
Cambridge  ?' 

'  Advice  of  conshul,'  he  muttered.  '  Kcfushe 
to  answer.'  He  shook  his  head  solemnly  from 
side  to  side. 

^^  ith   u    sv.lft   gesture    she   turned   to    Llie 
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American.     'This   is   my  brother,    she   said, 

'and  1  know  where  his  rooms  are  m  town. 

If  you  will  bring  my  cloak,  1 11  get  him  to  my 

car  and  take  him  home.' 

Selwyn    nodded    his    understanding.      He 

hardly  knew  what  words  he  could  speak  that 

might  not  hurt  her. 

'Listen,  Dick  dear,'  she  said,  stepping  very 

close   to   him   and   taking   his  hand  in  hers. 

'  Please  don't  say  anything.     Just  come  with 

me,  and  1  '11  take  you  to  your  rooms 

Through  the  befuddled  wits  of  the  young 
fellow    came    the    sound    of   the   voice    that 
}iad  dominated  his  childhood.     He  smelt  the 
fieshness  of  the  long  grass  in  the  Roselawn 
meadoNvs ;  with  his  disordered  imagination  he 
heard  again  the  clattering  of  horses  hoofs  on 
the  country-road,  and  he  saw  his  sister  with 
her  copper-tinted   hair  flung   to   the  breeze. 
With  a  look  of  mixed  wonder  and  pain  in  the 
yellowish  blue  of  his  eyes,  he  allowed  her  to 
take  his  arm,  .nd  together  they  went  slowly 
downstairs  and  through  the  throng  of  diners 
craning  their  necks  to  see,  while  the  party 
he    had    left    emitted    snorts    and    howls    ot 

^^SeTwvn  reached  the  door  in  time  to  help  the 
drunken  youth  into  the  car,  and  then  placed 
the  cloak  about  Elise's  shoulders.     She  put  out 

her  hand. 

'  Good-night,'  she  said. 

'  But  you  will  permit  n.e  to  come  s     he  said. 
t  T  j.rs>5jkl  bf  of  assistance.' 

.  Nollno;  she  said  tensely,  '  please— 1  want 
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to  be  alone  with  him.  Have  no  fear,  Mr 
Selwyn.  Poor  old  Dick  would  do  any  tiling 
for  nie.' 

He  held  her  hand  in  his.  'Miss  Durwent,' 
he  said,  '  I  cannot  express  what  I  mean.  But 
if  this  makes  any  difference  at  all,  it  is  only 
that  I  admire  you  infinitely  more  for ' 

'  No — please — please  say  nothing  more,'  she 
cried  with  a  sound  of  pain  in  her  voice. 

'  But  may  I  come  and  see  you  again  ?' 

She  withdrew  her  hand  and  pressed  it  against 
her  brow. 

'Yes.  I — I  don't  know.  Good-night.  Please 
don't  say  any  more.'  The  words  ended  in  a 
choking,  tearless  sob.  She  stepped  into  the 
car,  and  with  no  further  sign  to  him  threw  in 
the  clutch  and  started  away. 

Huddled  in  the  corner,  his  pale  face  glisten- 
ing in  the  lamplight  of  the  street,  the  Honour- 
able Richard  Durwent  lay  in  a  drunken  sleep. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 


INTKU.MEZZO. 

IT  was  several  months  later — May  1914,  to 
be  precise — when  Austin  Selwyn  made 
the  determination,  common  to  most  men,  to 
remain  in  for  an  eveniji*^  and  catch  up  in  his 
correspondence. 

After  the  manner  of  his  species,  he  produced 
a  small  army  of  letters  froni  various  pockets, 
and  spreading  them  in  a  lieap  on  his  desk, 
proceeded  to  answer  the  more  urt^ent,  and 
postpone  the  less  important  to  a  further 
occasion  when  conscience  would  again  over- 
come indolence.  For  an  hour  he  wrote  trivial 
politenesses  to  hostesses  who  had  extended 
hospitality  or  were  going  to  do  so ;  there  was 
a  reply  to  a  literary  agent,  one  to  a  moving- 
picture  concern,  an  answer  to  a  critic,  and  a 
note  of  thanks  to  an  admirer. 

Having  disposed  of  these  sundry  matters, 
he  sat  back  in  his  ciiair  and  read  a  long  letter 
that  had  been  enclosed  in  an  envelope  bearing 
the  postage-stamp  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  At  its  finish  he  settled  himself 
comfortably,  lit  a  cigar,  and,  squaring  his 
shoulders,  wrote  a  reply  to  the  Reverend 
Edgerton  Forbes,  Rector  of  St  (Tiles'  Episco- 
pal Church,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York : 

'  London,  May  12,  1914. 

'  My  dear  EnoK, — I  've  been  supplying 
your  iiiciui  tlic  DcmI  v\ilh  all  sorts  of  cobble- 
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stones  recently,  but,  my  dear  old  boy,  if  I 
had  written  you  every  time  1  inten(led  to, 
you  wouKl  ha\e  had  no  time  to  prepare  those 
knock-out  sermons  of  yours. 

'  In  your  letter  you  hint  at  possible  heart 
ejitanolenients  for  me.  Has  it  not  been  said 
that  to  a  writer  all  women  are  "  copy  "  ?  Even 
when  he  falls  in  love,  your  author  is  so  busy 
studying  the  symptoms  that  he  usually  fails 
to  inform  the  lady  until  she  has  eloped  with 
some  other  clown. 

'  In  fairness,  however,  I  must  admit  that 
you  were  partly  correct  in  your  surmise.  I 
ahnost  fell  in  love  last  Novemf)er  with  a  girl 
who  invariably  angered  me  when  1  was  with 
her,  but  clung  to  my  mind  next  day  like  an 
unfinished  plot.  I  saw  her  quite  frequently 
up  to  February,  when  I  went  to  the  Continent, 
but  have  not  called  on  her  since  my  return. 

'  I  met  her  first  at  her  mother's  town  house, 
where  there  were  several  people  who  admitted 
their  greatness  with  an  aplomb  one  was  forced 
to  admire.  This  girl  sort  of  sat  there  and  said 
nothing,  but  her  silence  had  a  good  deal  more 
in  it  than  some  of  the  talk.  AVe  had  our  first 
chat  that  night  by  the  fire,  next  morning 
went  riding  in  llotten  How,  and  had  dinner 
together  the  same  night.  Fast  travelling,  you 
say  ?  On  paper,  yes ;  but  actually  I  don't 
know  the  girl  any  better  now  than  the  night  I 
met  her.  She  's  a  strange  creature — self-willed, 
fiery,  sweet,  and  sometimes  as  (lever  as  your 
Ancient  Adversary.  Hut  friendship  with  her 
makes  me  thmk  of  tiie  days  when  1  was  a  kid. 
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INIy  great  liobby  was  building  sky-scrapers 
with  blocks,  aiul  very  laboriously  I  would 
erect  the  structure  up  to  the  point  when 
"  feeding-time '"  or  "  washing-time  "  or  "  being 
shown  to  the  minister  "  used  always  to  inter- 
vene. \Viien  I  returned,  the  blocks  had 
always  fallen  down.  Well,  friendship  with 
Elise  (pretty  name,  isn't  it  ?)  is  not  unlike  my 
experience  with  the  blocks.  Vou  can  leave 
her,  firmly  convinced  that  at  last  you  are  on 
a  basis  of  real  understanding  ;  and  two  or  three 
days  later,  wiien  you  meet  her  again,  you  find 
all  the  blocks  lying  around  in  disorder.  In- 
stead of  a  friend,  one  is  an  esteemed  acquaint- 
ance. The  only  way  to  win  her,  I  suppose, 
would  be  to  call  at  dawn  and  stay  until  mid- 
night. It  would  be  a  bit  trying,  but  I  get 
awiully  "  fed  up  "  (as  they  say  over  here)  with 
being  constantly  recalled  to  the  barrier. 

'  Of  course,  you  old  humbug,  I  can  see  you 
pursing  yoin-  lips  and  saying,  "  Does  Austin 
really  love  her  ?  If  he  did,  he  would  be  un- 
able to  see  her  faults."  It's  an  exploded 
theory  that  love  is  blind.  Good  heavens  !  if 
a  man  in  love  can  see  in  a  girl  beauty  which 
doesn't  exist,  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  he 
will  be  unable  to  see  the  faults  that  do  ? 

'But.  candidly,  I  don't  think  1  am  in  love 
with  this  young  lady.  I  might  be  if  I  were 
given  halt'  a  chance ;  but,  then,  emotional 
icebergs  were  always  my  specialty.  I  meet 
a  dozen   girls  who   treat   me    with   a  tender 

into  my  course  one  who  expresses  a  sort  of 
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friendly  indifference,  and  there  T  stay  scorch- 
ing my  wings  or  freezing  my  toes — whichever 
figure  of  speech  you  prefer. 

'  She  makes  me  think  of  a  painting  some- 
times, one  that  changes  in  appearance  with 
the  varying  Hghts  and  shadows  of  the  sky. 
But,  Edge,  given  the  exact  hght  that  her 
beauty  needs,  she  is  a  masterpiece.  In  some 
strange  way  her  personahty  has  given  me  a 
new  pleasure  in  Corot  and  Uiaz.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  explain,  but  it  is  so.  1  feel  my  powers 
of  description  are  inadequate  really  to  picture 
Elise  to  you.  She  is  truly  feminine,  and  yet 
when  she  is  with  other  w^omen  her  unique  gift 
of  personality  makes  them  merely  feminine. 
"  Lordy,  I.ordy,"  as  a  nigger  of  mine  used  to 
say,  "  dis  am  becomin'  abtuse." 

'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  girl  is  a  result  of 
conflicting  elements  of  heredity.  I  haven't 
met  her  father,  but  1  gather  that  he  is  a  good 
old  Tory  of  blameless  respectability,  and  has  a 
deep-seated  disbelief  in  evolution.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  girl's  motlier  is  rather  a  buxom 
and  florid  descendant  of  a  vigorous  North  of 
England  family,  the  former  members  of  which, 
with  the  exception  of  her  father,  were  highly 
esteemed  smugglers.  The  lady's  grandfather, 
Elise  tells  me,  was  known  as  "  Gentleman  Joe," 
and  was  as  ad\  enturous  ?.  cut-throat  as  a  small 
boy's  imagination  could  desire. 

'  Well,  Mr  Parson,  you  can  imagine  what 
happened  when  these  conflicting  elements  of 
heredity  were  brought  together.  In  the  lan- 
guage oi  science,  Iheic  vvub  one 
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and  two  positive.  The  first  mentioned  is  a 
son  Mak'olni.  wliom  I  Imve  not  met.  He  has 
a  commission  in  the  eavahy,  is  a  devil  at 
bilhards,  can't  read  a  map,  and  rides  hke  a 
Centaur. 

'Of  the  positive  results  it  seems  to  me  I 
may  have  already  mentioned  one — Elise.  The 
other  is  JJichard,  the  tragedy  of  the  family. 
Poor  Dick  was  practically  kicked  ont  of  Eton 
for  drunkenness  when  he  was  ahont  sixteen. 
For  the  past  year  or  so  he  has  been  at  Cain- 
bridne,  ])ut  he  got  in  with  a  bad  set  there,  and 
after  several  warnings  has  been  "  sent  down  " 
—  or,  in  ordinary  language,  expelled.  It 
ap])ears  that  the  old  combination  of  "booze" 
and  women  got  the  better  of  him,  though 
there  's  something  oddly  fine  about  the  fellow 
too.  He  was  hitting  an  awful  pace  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  when  he  tried  to  pass  off  a  fourth- 
rate  chorus-girl  as  the  Duchess  of  Turveydrop, 
the  axe  descended.  As  the  mas(jue*rading 
duchess  was  rather  noisy  and  very  "elevated," 
you  can  see  that  there  nmst  have  been 
complications. 

'  Of  course,  his  governor  was  furious,  and, 
settling  a  very  small  allowance  on  the  poor 
beggar,  turned  him  out  of  the  family  home, 
and  forbade  him  to  ever  darken,  ^;c.,  IScc.  (see, 
split  infinitive  and  all,  any  "best  seller"  of  a 
few  years  back). 

'  Does  this  seem  at  all  incongruous  to  you  ? 
These  so-called  aristocrats  bring  a  son  into 
existence,  and,  providing  he  "s  a  decent-living, 
rule-abiding   cliap,   he   is  sheltered    from    the 
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world  and  kept  for  tlie  enriching  of  tlieir  own 
hot-liouse  of  respectability.  Hut — if  one  of 
them  upsets  the  ash-can  and  otherwise  messes 
up  the  family  escutcheon,  the  father  says,  "You 
have  disgraced  our  traditions.  Get  tlice  hence 
into  the  cold,  outside  world.  After  this  you 
belong  to  it." 

'  Damned  generous  of  paterfamilias,  isn't  it  ? 
Only,  as  one  of  tiie  cold,  outside  world,  I  can't 
help  wondering  why,  if  Milord  is  going  to 
keep  his  good  apples  for  himself,  we  should 
have  to  accept  the  rotten  ones. 

'  Concerning  Cambridge — I  spent  a  week- 
end there  recently  with  Doug  Watson  of 
Boston,  who  is  taking  Engineering.  Cam- 
bridge is  (juite  a  little  conmiunity,  as  separate 
from  the  rest  of  England  as  the  Ciiannel 
Islands.  On  the  Sa;,urday  evening  1  was 
there  AVatson  took  a  punt,  and  with  consider- 
able dexterity  piloted  me  along  the  Cam,  with 
its  green  velvet  banks  and  overhanging  trees. 
The  river  is  an  ex(juisite  thing,  and  there  was 
a  sensuous  drowsiness  in  the  beauty  of  the 
hour  before  dark. 

'  The  lawns  from  the  backs  of  the  colleges 
slope  down  to  the  river,  and  as  we  passed 
along  we  noticed  group  after  group  of  students 
drinking  coffee  made  in  percolators  in  their 
possession.  There  was  something  almost 
pastoral  in  the  sight  of  those  young  Britishers 
in  such  complete  repose.  Perhaps  I  should 
have  enjoyed  it  all  without  question  if  it  had 
not  been  that,  a  week  before,  I  had  visited 
a    poor    little    >«onconformist    preacher   who 
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labours  on  an  empty  stonuicli  to  a  little  eon- 
^^re^ation  in  a  eliain-niakiiifjf  distriet.  Ed^^e, 
the  sights  I  saw  there  were  not  ^ood  for  any 
man  to  see  and  remani  rjuiet.  W'omen  work 
at  tlie  fires  when  pre<fnant,  and  fuddle  them- 
selves with  heer  at  ni^ht ;  the  men  are  a  shift- 
less lot,  who  spend  their  lives  hand-in-hand 
with  poverty  and  think  only  of  heer,  "  haeey," 
and  loafing.  Vou  know  I  "m  no  prohil)iti()nist, 
but  I  hate  to  see  beer  the  «4();il  of  men's 
ambitions.  In  one  sehool  there  was  a  elass 
with  forty  "backward"  children.  That's  the 
kinder  word,  Ed^e,  but  the  real  one  is 
"  imbecile."  Think  of  it — forty  human  des- 
tinies that  nuist  be  lived  out  to  a  linish ! 
They  tell  me  that  conditions  are  improving 
there.      I  hope  so,  in  Heavens  name. 

'  It  was  that  visit  I  had  in  mind  when  punt- 
ing along  the  Cam.  A  man  is  a  fool  to  pit 
his  little  mind  against  so  vast  and  wonderful 
an  edifice  as  a  great  university  like  Cam- 
bridge, but  one  thought  which  occurred  more 
than  once  to  me  was  whether  or  not  a  man 
cMi  be  considered  educated  if  he  be  imiorant 
of  human  misery  existing  beyond  the  college 
gates.  In  the  Scottish  universities  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin  is  called  Professor  of  Humanity. 
I  wonder.  Edge,  if  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  a 
chair  of  Humanity  in  a  wider  sense  in  all 
universities. 

'  On  Sunday  we  went  to  one  of  the  churches, 
and,  with  ele\  en  others,  managed  to  present 
a  formit^able  congregation  of  tiiirteen.  The 
preaciier  s  prayer,  which  he  read,  was  a  superb 
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piece  of  work.  lie  started  off  with  the  Kin^ 
and  the  Royal  Family,  passed  on  to  titled  and 
landed  gentry,  alter  them  the  hi^dier  orders  of 
the  eler^y,  leaders  of  the  navy,  the  army,  and 
all  tlK)se  in  more  or  less  authority,  then  the 
lower  orders  of  the  clergy,  and  alter  several 
eate<rories  I  have  forgotten,  he  reaehed  the 
eonnnoners,  and  (in  an  ap[)r()priate  tone  of 
voice)  hoped  we  should  li\  e  in  pcaee,  one  with 
another. 

'  Think  of  it,  Edfre,  in  this  enlightened  a<^c  ! 
I  wanted  to  go  up  to  him  after  the  serviee  and 
ask  him  why  he  had  left  out  the  minor  poets, 
but  Douf?  stopped  me — which  is  perhaps  just 
as  well.  He  might  have  added  a  prayer  for 
xVmericans  after  the  eommoners. 

'  Sometimes  I  think  that  the  English  Church 
is  losing  its  grip.  I  dont  mean  that  snobbery 
of  the  kind  I  have  described  is  common,  " 
in  the  development  of  Cluirch  character 
seems  to  me  that  the  truth  of  Christ's  birtn 
into  a  humble  walk  of  life  is  drifting  steadily 
farther  from  the  clerical  consciousness.  The 
timid  snobbery  which  permeates  so  much  of 
English  life,  and  reaches  its  wretched  climax 
in  the  terms  "working  class"  and  "lower 
chisses,"  finds  eondonement  in  the  ranks  of  the 
clergy.  Even  in  its  humoroi's  aspect,  when 
Mrs  Retired  Naval  Officer  starts  to  swank  it 
over  Mrs  Retired  Army  Officer  (senior  service, 
deah  boy,  y'  know),  and  so  on  down  the  line, 
the  local  rector  too  often  takes  an  active  part 
in  seeing  that  the  various  grades  are  ])unctili- 
ously  preserved.    Of  course,  there  are  glorious 
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exceptions  to  all  this,  and  Llicy  arc  tiic  men 
who  coinit. 

*  I  suppose  at  home  we  are  jnst  as  bad,  and 
that  even  so  democrat ie  a  preacher  as  yowr- 
solt' doesn't  take  supper  on  Sunday  ni^ht  with 
the  j)ooiest  j)ai-ishioner.  Perhaps  li\  in,i^  in  a 
strange  country  makes  a  man  sec  many  things 
he  would  not  notice  in  his  own. 

'To  finish  with  Cainhridj^e  wc  joined  ;i 
party  ot' two  lar<,fe  })unts  on  Sunday  atternoon, 
and  with  ahout  twehe  colleire  chaps  and  local 
(approved)  girls  wc  went  for  u  picnic  up  the 
river.  The  girls  were  fairly  pretty  juul  ter- 
rifically energetic,  insisting  u[)on  doing  an 
c(pial  share  in  the  punting,  and  managing  to 
look  graceful  while  they  man(eu\  red  the  punts, 
which  were  really  fair  si/ed  harges.  And  when 
we  reached  the  picnic-place,  they  made  all 
the  preparations,  and  waited  on  us  as  if  we 
were  royal  invalids.  Hless  their  iiearts  !  K<lge, 
to  restore  a  man's  natural  vanity,  eonunend 
me  to  life  in  England.  Coming  nome  we 
played  the  gramophone,  and,  with  appropriate 
flirtation,  floated  nearly  the  whole  way  to  the 
liolding  of  hands  and  tlie  hearing  of  nuisic. 

'  And,  theologian  as  you  are,  if  you  deny 
the  charm  of  that  combination,  I  renounce  you 
utterly. 

'  Just  one  more  Cambridge  thought.  (This 
letter  has  as  many  false  endings  as  one  of  your 
sermons.)  There  were  (juite  a  numl)er  of 
native  students  from  India  in  attendance,  and 
I  noticed  that  these  men.  many  of  them 
strikmg-lookmg  fellows,  were  left  pretty  much 
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to  tliomsdves.  Tlic  Kn^rljsli  answer  wlicn 
spoktri  to,  and  olUr  tliat  wcU-brcd  tokiaiicc 
exerted  by  tlieiii  so  easily,  btit  the  hidiaii 
student  must  teel  that  he  is  not  achnitted  o!i  a 
lootinof  ofecjuahty.  I'm  not  certain  that  the 
dark  races  can  he  a<hiiilte()  as  e<j;ials ;  hut 
what  cfleet  on  huha  will  it  have  it  these 
fellows  are  educated,  then  sent  hack  with 
resentment  t'ermentiiiM-  their  knowledm*  into 
sedition  {  It  may  he  another  ease  where  the 
Kri<,dishman  is  instinctively  ri^ht  in  his  racial 
j)sycholo<^y ;  or,  ii^niu,  it  may  he  a  Curther 
example  of  his  dislike  to  look  tacts  scjuarely 
in  the  face. 

'  Of  course,  we  have  our  own  racial  problem, 
and  have  hardly  made  such,  a  success  of  it  that 
we  can  allbrd  to  ofl'er  advice. 

'  Well,  Ed^re,  this  letter  has  run  on  to  too 
pfreat  a  length  to  permit  of  any  European 
treatment.  That  will  have  to  wait.  Of  course, 
I  have  paid  several  visits  to  Paris,  and  under- 
stand as  never  before  the  sayin<r ;  "  Every  man 
loves  two  countries — his  own  and  France." 

'Ed^e,  why  is  it  that  people  who  travel 
always  have  the  worst  characteristics  of  their 
nationality  ?  On  the  Continent  one  sees 
En^dishmen  wearin<r  clothes  that  I  swear  are 
never  to  be  seen  in  England,  and  their  women 
so  often  appear  an<,Mdar  and  semi-masculine, 
whereas  at  home- but,  then,  you  know  what 
an  admirer  1  am  of  English  women.  And  our 
own  people  are  worse.  Tell  me :  at  home, 
when  a  cfentleninn  talks  to  von.  does  }>p  keen 
his  cigar  in  his  mouth  and  merely  resonate 
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through  his  nose?  Or  is  thcat  a  mannerism 
acquired  through  travelling  ? 

'  But  enough,  old  boy.  This  has  covered 
too  vast  an  acreage  of  thought  already.  Oh 
yes— about  my  writing,  I  have  been  doing 
very  little  recently,  but  can  feel  the  tide  rising 
to  that  point  where  it  will  of  necessity  over- 
flow the  confines  of  my  lethargy.  I  have  had 
the  honour  of  meeting  several  of  the  foremost 
Avriters  here,  and  there  is  no  question  al»out  it, 
they  are  doing  excellent  work.  But  1  Avish 
that  I  could  feel  a  little  more  idealism 
in  their  work.  The  whole  country  here  is 
parched  for  the  lack  of  Heaven's  moisture  of 
idealism.  People  nuist  have  an  <)l)jective  in 
their  lives,  and  the  Arts  should  combine  with 
the  Church  in  creating  it. 

'Of  course,  there  is  an  amazing  amount  of 
drivel  written  over  here,  most  of  which,  I 
think,  would  never  get  past  the  office-boy  of 
an  American  publication.  The  English  short 
story  and  the  English  music-hall  are  things  to 
be  avoided. 

'  Before  I  end,  have  you  seen  Genird  Van 
Dcrwater  recently  ?  I  heard  that  he  joined 
the  diplomatic  service  at  AVashington  after 
leaving  college.  I  often  think  of  him  with  his 
strange  pallor,  but  suggestion  of  brooding 
strength.  Did  it  ever  strike  you  that  every 
one  respected  him,  and  yet  he  really  never 
had  a  close  friend  ?  It  always  seemed  to  me 
that  he  carried  about  with  him  a  sense  of 
impending  tragedy.  Find  out  what  he  is 
doinc  and  let  m_e  know. 
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*Well,  old  boy,  in  another  few  months  a 
shall  pack  up  and  return  to  America,  and  once 
more  woo  the  elusive  editor.  1  am  looking 
forward  to  our  sitting  by  your  fireside  and, 
through  the  cloud  of  tobacco-smoke,  weaving 
again  our  old  romances.  I  am  really  proud  of 
you,  Edgerton,  and  know  that  >ou  must  be  a 
tremendous  power  for  good. 

'A  letter  any  time  addressed  c'o  The 
Royal  Automobile  Club,  Pall  xMall,  will  find 
me. — As  ever,  your  old  chum, 

'Austin'  Selwyn.' 

The  writer  addressed  an  envelope,  inserted 
the  letter,  sealed  and  stamped  it,  then  yawned 
lazily.  Gathering  his  outgoing  correspond- 
ence and  the  old  letters,  he  took  his  hat  and 
sauntered  into  the  street,  conscious  of  having 
done  his  duty  — also  that  he  had  unearthed 
some  thoughts  the  existence  of  which  he  had 
not  suspected  beneath  the  surface  shrubbery 
of  everyday  existence. 
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I. 

AS  is  the  liabit  of  the  year,  June  followed 
-A^  May.  and  in  its  turn  <,''ave  way  to  the 
yellow  hours  of  July.  Lady  Durwcnt,  weary- 
ing of  London  and  its  triumphs,  returned  to 
Roselawn  to  share  the  solitary,  rural  reign  of 
her  husband. 

As  siie  drove  ii  vi  sumptuous  ear  through 
the  village  and  into  the  wide  eonhnes  of  the 
estate  she  purred  with  eontentment.  Men 
dolled  their  eaps,  women  eurtsied.  and  the 
country-side  mingled  its  smile  with  theirs. 
It  was  not  unlike  the  return  of  a  eonqueror 
from  a  eampaign  abroad,  and  after  the  incog- 
nito forced  by  London  on  all  but  the  most 
journalised  duchesses,  it  was  distinctly  pleasant 
to  be  acknowledged  by  every  one  slie  passed. 

In  tiiis  most  amiable  of  moods  she  dined 

witli  her  husband,  and  was  so  vivacious  that, 

looking  at  her  over  his  glass  of  port,  he  thought 

how  little  she  had  changed  since,  years  before, 

she    had    first    alfectcd    his    subnormal    pulse. 

Together  they  wandered  over  the  lawns,  and 

he  showed  the  improvements  wrought    since 

her  last  visit.     Slie  gave   the    head-ijardener 

the  benefit  of  her  unresti'icted  smile,  and  shed 

among  all  the  retainers  a  bountiful  largcL.^c  of 
™«-.,i  I....,,,..... 
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Still  noting  the  beauties  of  Roselawn,  they 
discussed  their  children.  She  learned  that 
Malcolm  was  on  leave  from  the  — th  Hussars, 
and  was  golfing  in,  and  yachting  off,  Scot- 
land with  scions  of  the  Scottish  nobility. 
The  mention  of  Dick  brought  a  pang  to  h( 
heart,  and  a  cloud  that  marred  the  serenity 
of  her  husband's  brow.  Lord  Durwent  re- 
gretted the  necessity  of  his  actions,  but  the 
boy  had  proved  himself  a  'waster'  and  a 
'rotter.'  He  had  been  given  every  chance, 
and  had  persistently  disgraced  tlie  family 
name.  If  he  would  go  to  Canada  or  Aus- 
+'  dia,  he  could  have  money  for  the  passage ; 
otherwise 

After  that  imperialistic  pronouncement, 
Lord  Durwent  turned  to  more  congenial 
toj)ics,  and  spoke  of  additions  to  the  stables 
and  improvements  to  the  church.  His  wife 
answered  mechanically,  and  it  was  many 
minutes  before  the  heart-hunger  for  the  blue- 
eyed  Dick  was  lulled.  She  said  nothing,  for 
the  development  of  her  sons'  lives  had  long 
since  passed  from  her  to  a  system,  but  in  the 
seclusion  of  their  country  home  the  domestic 
tragedy  made  a  deeper  inroad  on  her  feelings 
than  it  had  done  in  London. 

It  was  perhaps  not  unnatural  that  they 
barely  spoke  of  Elise  at  all.  She  was  visiting 
a  county  family  in  the  north,  and  would  be 
home  in  a  couple  of  days.  As  there  was  no 
immediate  suitor  on  the  horizon,  what  more 
was  there  to  be  said  of  the  daughter  of  the 
Ijou^e  ^ 
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Next  morning  Lady  Durweiit  was  still 
amiable,  but  rather  dull.  The  following  day- 
she  was  frankly  bored.  On  Sunday,  during 
the  sermon,  she  planned  a  house-party  ;  and 
so,  in  due  course,  invitations  were  issued,  and 
accepted  or  regretfully  declined.  She  possessed 
sufficient  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  to  refrain 
from  transplanting  any  of  her  unusual  varieties 
from  their  native  soil,  but  asked  only  those 
persons  whose  family  connections  ensured  a 
proper  tone  to  the  affair. 

Perhaps  it  was  just  a  kindly  thought  on  her 
part  to  ask  Austin  Selwyn.  It  may  have  been 
the  desire  of  having  an  author  to  lend  an  exotic 
touch  to  the  gathering.  Or,  being  a  woman, 
she  may  have  wanted  an  American  to  see  her 
at  the  head  of  the  table  in  two  widely  different 
settings. 

Perhaps  it  was  all  three  motives. 

II. 

In  preparation  for  the  arrival  of  guests, 
'  a  certain  liveliness '  pervaded  the  tranquil 
atmosphere  of  Roselawn.  The  tennis-court 
was  rolled  and  marked  ;  fishing-tackle  was 
inspected  and  repaired  ;  in  view  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  dancing,  the  piano  was  tuned ; 
bridge  deficiencies  were  made  good  at  the 
local  stationer's  ;  and  gardeners  and  game- 
keepers hurried  about  their  tasks,  while  Hap- 
ping game-birds  signalled  to  trembling  trout 
that  the  enemy  was  mobilising  for  the  yearly 
campaign. 

1»  1. ^•  t\'  11-1.1         o  ii         1  1     .  J . 
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of  En^lisli  country-houses,  the  sechision  and 
invuhierabihty  of  which  liave  played  so  great 
a  part  in  foniiini,^  the  Enghsh  character.  A 
lotlge  at  the  entrance  to  the  estate  siipphcd 
a  medieval  sense  of  challenge  to  the  outside 
^yorld,  and  the  beautifully  kept  hedges  at  the 
side  of  the  mile-long  carriage-drive  gave 
that  feeling  of  retirement  and  emancipation 
from  the  world  so  much  desired  by  tranquil 
minds. 

It  >vas  the  setting  to  produce  a  poet,  or  a 
race  of  Tories.  Once  within  the  embracing 
solitude  of  Kosclawn,  the  discordant  jangling 
of  common  people  worrying  about  their  long 
hours  of  work  or  the  right  to  give  their  off- 
spring a  decent  chance  in  the  world  became 
a  distant  nuuinur,  no  more  unpleasant  or 
menacing  than  the  whang  of  a  Masp  outside 
the  window. 

Not  that  the  inhabitants  of  Koselawn  were 
any  more  callous  or  selfish  than  others  oi"  their 
class,  for  the  record  of  the  Durwent  family 
was  by  no  means  devoid  of  kindly  and  knightly 
deeds.  Tenantry  lying  ill  were  always  the  re- 
cipients of  studied  thoughtfulness  Vrom  the 
lord  and  lady  of  the  place,  ;;  id  servants  who 
had  served  both  long  and  faithfully  could 
look  forward  to  a  decent  pension  until  death 
sent  them  to  the  great  equality  of  the  next 
world. 

If  one  could  trace  the  history  of  the  Dur- 
went family  from  the  beginning,  it  would  be 
seen  that  among  the  victims  of  a  hereditary 
system    there    must    be    numbered    many    o't 
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the  aristocracy  themselves.  Caricaturists  and 
satirists,  wlio  smear  the  many  witli  the  weaiv- 
nesses  of  the  lew,  would  have  us  helieve  that 
the  son  of  a  lord  is  no  hetter  than  the  son 
of  a  fool ;  yet,  if  the  vaults  of  some  of  the  old 
families  were  to  unfold  their  centnry-huo|.ed 
secrets,  it  would  he  seen  that,  as  (i ray's  -jountry 
churchyard  mi^ht  hold  some  mute  inglorious 
Miltc?!,  so  mi^^iit  these  vaults  hold  the  ashes  of 
many  a  splendid  hrain  ruined  hy  the  genial  ah- 
surdity  of  'class'  wherein  it  had  been  placed. 
A  boy  with  a  title  suspended  over  his  heat!  like 
the  sword  of  Damocles  may  enter  life's  arena 
armed  witli  great  aspirations  and  the  power 
to  bring  a  depth  of  'mman  understanding  to 
earth's  problems,  but  what  chance  has  he 
against  the  ring  of  antagonists  who  confront 
him  ?  Flunkeyism,  '  swank,'  the  timid  wor- 
ship of  the  peerage,  the  leprosy  of  social 
hypocrisy,  all  sap  his  strength,  as  barnacles 
clinging  to  the  keel  of  a  ship  lessen  her  speed 
with  each  recurring  voyage. 

It  is  not  that  the  hereditary  system  injures 
directly  ;  its  crime  lies  in  what  it  engefiders — 
the  pestilence  of  snobbery,  which  poisons  nearly 
all  who  come  into  contact  with  it,  titled  and 
untitled,  frocked  and  unfrocked,  washed  and 
unwashed.  The  very  servants  create  a  eomie- 
opera  set  of  rules  for  their  below-stairs  life,  and 
the  man  wlio  has  butlerc d  for  a  lord,  even  if 
the  latter  be  the  greatest  fool  of  his  day,  looks 
with  scorn  upon  the  \alet  of  some  lesser  fellow 
who,  perchance,  is  forced  to  make  a  living  by 
his  brains. 
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III. 

Tlie  house  jit  Roseluwn  was  large,  and,  with 
its  i\y- covered  exterior,  presented  a  spectacle 
of  considerable  beauty.  Tiie  front  was  in  the 
form  of  a  '  hohow  s(juare,'  creating  an  im- 
posing courtyard,  and  giving  the  windows  of 
the  library  and  the  drawing-room  ample  op- 
portunity for  sur.shine.  From  these  windows 
there  was  a  charming  vista  of  .veil-kept  lawns, 
margined  with  gardens  possessed  of  a  hundred 
tones  of  exquisite  colour.  At  the  hack  of  the 
house  the  windows  looked  out  on  receding 
mearlows  that  melted  into  the  solidarity  of 
woods. 

The  drawing-room  (I.ady  Durwent  tried  to 
designate  it  '  the  music-room,'  but  the  older 
name  persisted)  had  all  the  eonglon.eration  of 
contents  which  is  at  once  the  charm  and  the 
drawback  of  English  country  homes.  Furni- 
ture of  various  periods  indulged  in  mute  and 
elegant  warfore.  Scattered  in  graceful  dis- 
order about  the  room  were  relics  procured 
by  an  ancestor  who  had  been  to  Japan ;  there 
was  a  Spanish  bowl  gathered  by  Lord  Dudley 
Durwent;  there  was  an  Italian  tapestry,  an 
Indian  tomahawk,  a  Chinese  sword  that  had 
beheaded  real  Chinamen,  all  procured  by  Lord 
Dingwall  Durwent  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
There  was  a  massive  Louis  Seize  table  and 
a  frail  I^ouis  Quinze  chair  ;  a  slice  of  Chip- 
pendale here,  and  a  bit  of  Sheraton  there ; 
portraits  of  ancestors  who  fought  at  Quebec, 
Waterloo,    Sebastopol,  and    a    very   military- 
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lookiiisjf  f,n'ntlenmn  on  a  terrific  horse,  who 
had  (lone  all  his  (i<rhtin^r  in  Tall  Mall  cliil)s. 
'riierc  were  'oils'  {)iirchasc(i  by  Durwents  who 
liked  to  patronise  the  arts,  and  '  waters '  by 
Durwents  who  didn't  like  oils. 

And  year  after  year,  <reneration  after  genera- 
tion, the  ancient  drawing''  room  received  its 
additional  inipediinenta  without  so  much  as  a 
creak  of  protest. 

In  the  impressive  seclusion  of  lloselawn, 
therefore,  the  house- party  began  to  gather. 
They  were  an  admiral)ly  assorted  group  of 
people  who  never  objected  to  being  bored, 
providing  it  was  accomplished  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  good  breeding.  The  soothing  balm 
of  the  I?oselawn  meadows  offered  its  potency 
of  healing  to  fatigued  minds  or  weary  bodies, 
but,  like  the  fragrance  of  the  unseen  flower,  it 
was  wasted  on  the  desert  air.  Lady  Durwent's 
guests  had  not  been  using  either  their  brains 
or  their  bodies  to  a  point  where  honest  fatigue 
would  seek  healing  in  the  perfume  of  clover. 
If  a  hundred  gamins  from  Whitechapel's 
crowded  misery  liad  been  brought  from  Lon- 
don and  let  loose  in  sunnner's  sweet-scented 
I)rodigality,  the  incense  of  fields  and  flowers 
might  have  brought  sparkle  to  young  eyes 
dull  with  the  wretchedness  of  poverty,  and 
colour  to  pale,  unnourished  cheeks.  But  Lord 
and  Lady  Durwent,  denying  themselves  the 
luxury  of  such  a  treat,  asked  people  who 
lived  in  the  country  to  come  and  enjoy  the 
country. 

'PI 1.-      „  O     i\         •  .  _  '     _        •        _^ 
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keen  as  would  be  that  of  a  party  of  bricklayers 
invited  by  a  fellow-labourer  to  spend  a  Satur- 
day witli  bim  laying  bricks. 

IV. 

To  the  insatiable  curiosity  of  Austin  Selwyn 
the  party  presented  an  infinite  chance  for 
study,  as  well  as  an  unlooked-for  opportunity 
to  meet  Elise  Durwcnt  under  circumstances 
which  should  either  cement  their  friendship  or 
else  demonstrate  its  utter  impracticability. 

He  listened  to  the  chat  of  men  who  did  the 
same  tilings  all  the  year  round  with  the  same 
people,  and  he  wondered  a  little  at  their  per- 
sistency in  conversing  at  all.  They  rarely 
disagreed  on  anything,  partly  because  they 
were  all  of  the  same  political  faith,  and  it 
seemed  an  understood  thing  that,  so  far  as  it 
was  humanly  possible,  no  one  would  introduce 
any  subject  which  would  entail  controversy. 
When  Selwyn,  who  was  almost  too  thorough 
a  believer  in  the  productive  powers  of  fiction, 
used  to  drop  conversational  depth-bombs,  they 
treated  him  with  easy  tolerance  as  one  who 
was  entitled  to  his  racial  peculiarities.  Some- 
times they  would  even  put  to  sea  clinging  to 
the  rait  of  one  of  his  ideas,  but  one  by  one 
would  grow  numb  and  drop  off  into  the  waters 
of  mental  indifference.  They  had  a  nice  sense 
of  satire,  and  it  was  a  delight  for  the  American 
to  indulge  in  an  easy,  inconsec^  lential  banter 
which  was  full  of  humour  without  being 
labelled  funny ;  but  it  used  to  fill  him  with 
sorrow  to  see  many  of  his  best  controversial 
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subjects  punctured  by  ;i  Iji/ily  conceived  play 
of  words.  He  lelt  tbat,  c()niin<r  from  tlic 
New  World,  be  was  in  a  position  to  ^nve 
knowled^^e  for  knowled^re,  but  bis  fellow- 
guests  were  impervious  to  bis  geou'rapbical 
(jualifications,  and  persisted  in  tbeir  pleasant 
task  of  rollinn-  vocabulary  along  tbe  straigbt 
grooved  ebannels  of  tlieir\vell-bred  tbongbts. 

'I'be  women  were  less  of  a  type,  but  tbeir 
little  lives  were  so  lacking  in  bori/.on  tbat  tbey 
seemed  to  live  in  a  perpetual  atiu()sj)berc  of 
personalities.  As  pretty  mucb  tbe  same  topics 
of  conversation  did  tbem  for  a  wbole  season, 
tbey  were  not  unlike  a  travelling  tbeatrical 
company  producing  tbe  one  sliow  wberever 
tbey  went.  One  woman  occasioned  some 
niirtb  to  Selwyn  by  ber  familiarity  witb 
tbe  obscure  royalties  of  Europe,  wbom  sbe 
tbrust  forward  on  every  possible  occasion.  On 
dowager-duebesses  and  retired  empresses  sbe 
\yas  witbout  parallel,  and  sbe  went  tbroiigb 
life  expressing  perpetual  regret  tbut  sbe  bad 
not  known  you  were  going  to  Uuritaniu, 
because  sbe  would  bave  insisted  upon  your 
calling  on  ber  friend  tbe  Empress  Lizajania. 

It  was  perbaj).s  an  unfortunate  circumstance 
tbat  bad  brougbt  togetber  a  group  of  women 
none  of  wbom  was  artistically  aceomplisbed, 
altliougb  tbey  were  by  no  means  lacking  in 
social  cbarm.  Music  for  tbem  was  not  a  re- 
fresbing  stream  wbieli  ran  by  tbe  road  of 
everyday    life,   but    sometbing   wbicli   was   to 
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Pictures  were  of  the  Academy,  and,  like  ail 
the  best  i)e<)j)le,  they  invariably  said,  *  IIa\e 
yon  seen  this  year's  show  at  Hurlinnton  House  ? 
My  dear,  it's  frii^htCul.'  \or  did  they  neokrt 
literature  in  their  eurricuhun.  'Mioul;!!  litera- 
ture lacks  a  yearly  exhibition,  such  as  is  pos- 
sessed by  nuisic  and  painting-,  they  niaiie  it  a 
subjecf  lor  n()ssij),  aiul  denounced  II.  (i.  Wells 
as  a  'bounder.'  'I  never  read  liini.  .Mr  Sel- 
wyn,'  said  the  obscure- royalist  j)crson.  *  My 
cousin  the  Duchess  of  Atwater  met  him, 
and  says  well,  really,  she  says  he's  (juitc 
ini{)ossible.' 

\\'ith  a  mixture  of  wonder  and  annisement 
Selwyn  watched  the  s[)eetacle  of  these  people 
of  more  than  avera^^e  education  and  intclli- 
^rence  eontentin^^  themselves  with  a  perpetual 
routine  of  small-talk  and  fj^enteel  insularity, 
and  he  wondered  how  it  was  that  a  race  so 
gifted  with  the  blessed  cpiality  of  humour 
could  evolve  a  state  of  society  oU'ering  such 
a  butt  to  the  shafts  of  ridicule. 

He  liked  Lord  Durwent,  whose  unfailing 
gentleness  and  courtesy  would  have  stamped 
him  as  a  gentleman  in  any  walk  of  life.  Al- 
though his  mind  was  comparatively  unimpres- 
sionable to  new  ideas,  it  was  saturated  witii 
the  qualities  of  integrity  and  fairness,  and  in  his 
attitude  towards  every  one  of  his  guests  there 
was  an  old-world  dignity,  born  of  the  respect 
in  which  he  held  both  himself  and  them.  The 
study  of  this  man  moving  contentedly  about 
his  daily  tasks,  never  makinir  anv  on.e's  dav 
harder    by   reason    of  his    passing   that   way, 
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WHS  the  first  jolt  Stluyn  liml  retri\e(l  in  his 
^Mthcriii<r  ;irr.ii^rMinc(it  a<^rainst  Kn^rhsh  social 
Ut'c.  Uy  \v;iy  ot  contrast  he  pictured  certain 
successt'ul  ^rt-ntk-nien  of  his  ac(|uaintance  in 
America,  and  the  vision  was  not  tlatterinir  to 
his  national  self-estceni. 

He  also  enjoyed  the  relVeshinir  vitality  of 
I>ady  Diirucnt,  who  never  (juite  lost  her  op- 
timism no  matter  how  ti^dit  was  the  "rrij)  of 
^rood  form;  and  he  adtnired  wilhour  stint 
the  devotion  of  every  one,  re<,^•lrdless  of  sex, 
to  sport.  Thron^rhoiit  the  day  there  were 
constant  expeditions  that  necessitated  lon<r,  in- 
vi^roratin^r  hours  in  the  open  air  ;  and  it  seemed 
to  the  American  that  they  were  never  so  free 
from  aflectation,  that  the  conuadeship  hetween 
the  men  and  the  women  was  never  so  marked, 
as  when  they  were  indulging  their  wise  instinct 
for  out-of-door  sports. 

He  had  heen  at  lloselawn  a  couple  of  days 
before  he  had  a  chance  to  do  more  than  observe 
Elise  Durwent  as  one  of  the  party.  She  hud 
been  his  partner  at  tennis  and  bridgt,  and  a 
dozen  times  he  had  exchanged  ligiit  talk  with 
her,  but  there  was  always  about  lier  the  defen- 
sive shield  of  impersonal  cordiality.  When  he 
spoke  to  her  it  was  almost  in  a  drawl,  but  no 
matter  to  what  a  lackadaisical  level  he  reduced 
his  voice,  her  replies  were  always  punctuated 
by  a  retort  Miat  had  in  it  the  sense  of  sting,  as 
Alfio  in  CdVdUcria  Riisticana  accom[)anies  his 
song  with  the  crack  of  a  driving-whip. 

He  watched  her  with  the  men  of  the  party, 
aiid   wondered   at  tlieir  good-natured   e'nduV- 
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ance  of  licr  sli.irpiicss,  as  reckless  as  it  was 
(iislurl)iii^r  ;  ;,n(l  he  saw  that  her  iiichisioii 
aiiioii^r  the  woiiu'M  made  them  less  at  ease 
and  disinehned  to  eh-itter.  No  matter  what 
onuij)  she  joined.  sJie  was  never  of  it  ; 
and  even  wi.en  it  was  ohvious  that  she  was 
doin^f  everything  in  lier  power  to  reduce  her 
pcrsonahty  to  the  j)iteh  of  the  others,  lier 
indivi(hiahtv  l)rande(l  her  as  somethir.     an;irt. 

Stu(lyin<^'  her,  partly  suhconsciously  and 
partly  with  tlie  keen  ohservation  prompted 
hy  the  attraction  she  held  for  him,  Selwyn 
l)e«,^-in  to  feel  the  loneliness  of  the  ^irl.  \ot 
once  did  he  see  the  meltin<r  of  eyes  which 
co/iies  when  one  person  finds  close  affinity  in 
the  understanding  of  a  friend.  When  she 
spoke  at  the  table  her  suddenness  always  left 
a  icnce  in  its  wake.  At  hridf^e  her  moves 
w  ^nasmodie  that,  when  opposite  dummy, 

she  seen  'o  play  the  two  cards  with  a  simul- 
taneous 1.  cment.  The  same  mannerisms 
were  in  her  outdoor  games,  a  second  service 
at  tennis  c^ften  following  a  faulty  first  so  rapidly 
that  her  opponent  would  someu-i.ts  be  almost 
unaware  that  more  than  one  bail  had  been 
played. 

Schvyn's  original  feeling  of  exasperation 
mellowed  to  one  of  gemiine  pity  in  contem- 
plation of  her  solitary  life — a  life  directed  by  a 
restless  energy  that  only  grew  in  intensity  with 
the  deepening  realisation  of  her  purposeless- 
ness.  Vet  she  was  so  confident  in  he--  bearing, 
and  so  capable  of  foiling  with  repartee  any  ap- 
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studied  politeness  that  was  no  more  personal 
than  the  grief  of  an  undertaker  at  a  funeral. 

V. 

One  evenitiiT,  after  dressing  for  dinner, 
Sehvyn  found  that  he  had  half-an-hour  to  lill 
in,  and  as  the  smell  of  grass  was  scenting  the 
air,  he  sauntered  from  the  house  and  strolled 
across  the  luwn  to  u  path  which  led  to  the 
trout-stream. 

His  mind  was  drowsy  with  a  thousand  half- 
formed  ideas  that  lazily  lay  in  the  pan  of 
his  brain  waiting  the  reveille  of  thounht.  A 
skylark  twitted  earth's  creatures  from  its 
aerial  height.  A  cow,  munching  irt  endless 
meditation  on  its  unfretful  existence,  emitted 
a  philosophic  moo. 

Sehvyn  smiled,  and  let  his  mind  wander 
listlessly  through  the  fields  of  his  impressions. 
He  thought  of  Britain,  and  wondereti  what 
there  is  in  the  magic  of  that  little  island  that 
fastens  on  one's  heart-strings  even  while  the 
brain  is  pounding  insistent  criticism.  For  the 
first  time  the  in^.ldious  beauty  of  Roselawn's 
traiKiuillity  was  cloying  the  energy  of  his  mind 
— a  mind  that  never  gave  him  rest,  but  was 
always  questioning  and  seeking  the  truth 
in  every  phase  of  human  endeavour.  The 
pcacefulncss  of  the  twilight  hour  was  lulling 
his  mental  faculties,  and  the  perfumes  of 
summer's  zenith  were  stirring  his  senses  like 
nmsic  of  the?  Nile. 

As  though  he  were  picturing  inhabitants  of 
another  world,  lie  couiured  to  liis  \isi()n.  the 
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feverish  tniffic  of  New  York,  deiti^red  with 
hunwiii  hcin^rs  belclicd  from  their  milhoii 
occupations  into  the  <>lare  of  hnich-iiour.  It 
^ave  him  a  strange  sensation  ot  hein^'-  amoni( 
the  ^rods  to  be  able  to  look  at  the  lowering'  sun 
and  know  that  at  the  same  moment  it  held 
New  York  in  the  pitiless  heat  of  midday.  .  .  . 
And  he  wondered  dreamily  why  people  lived 
such  a  mockery  of  existence  as  in  its  tower- 
in^r  streets.  The  pastoral  atmosphere  was  so 
perfect,  so  completely  soothino-  in  its  cool 
frao-nince  of  evenin^r,  that  he  thou<rht  if 
he  could  only  remain  there,  away  from  the 
conflict  of  the  world,  he  could  write  of  such 
Illinois  as  only  })oets  dream  and  painters  see. 

He  had  reached  the  stream,  and  was  about 
to  retrace  his  steps,  when  he  heard  the  rustle 
of  a  dress,  and  coming  round  a  bend  in  the 
path  he  saw  Elise  Diu'went.  She  was  in  an 
evening  gown  that  looked  oddly  exotic  in  those 
surroundings,  and,  still  in  a  haze  of  reverie, 
he  stood  in  perplexed  silence  until  she  stopped 
opposite  him. 

'  Have  I  interrupted  the  muse  ? '  she  said. 

'On  the  eontiary,  you  have  awakened  it. 
I  Mas  just  thinking  how  vivid  you  looked 
with  that  setting  of  overhanging  bushes  and 
the  background  of  fields.  I  — I  think  it  nuist 
have  been  your  gown  that  gave  such  a  quaintly 
incongruous  efi'ect.' 

'And.  of  eo»n-se,  there  is  nothing  incongruous 
in  a  diiuicr-jacket  near  a  trout-stream?  If  I 
were  an  artist  1  should  paint  you,  and  call  the 
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'  Well;  he  smiled.  '  that  would  be  an 
iniproveinent  on  most  Academy  titles.  An 
ordinary  artist  would  simply  name  it  "  Young 
Gentleman  i)y  Trout-Stream."  Haven't  you 
often  j^'one  thi-ou^h  a  gallery  pieturing  all  sorts 
of  dramatic  meanings  in  ])aintings,  only  to 
have  your  illusions  shattered  by  the  catalogue  ? ' 
She  nodded.  '  Vou  have  expressed  no 
surprise  at  my  coming,'  she  said  abruptly. 
'  Are  women  in  the  habit  of  tracking  you  in 
this  way '{ ' 

'  I  'm   sorry,'  he   answered,  lazily   thrusting 
his  hands  into  his  pockets.     '  As  a  matter  of 
fact  you  are  never  very  far  from  my  thoughts. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  I  felt  no  surprise.' 
'  How  are  you  enjoying  your  visit?' 
'  Tremendously.' 
'  How  do  you  like  the  guests  ?' 
'  Is  this  a  catechism,  Miss  Durwent?' 
She   shrugged   her  shoulders  and   pulled  a 
leaf   from    a   bush.     '  I    was   wondering,'   she 
said,   'whether   tlK,    bored    you   as  nuieh  as 
me.' 

•  Why,"  he  said  with  a  slight  laugh,  '  to  be 
frank,  people  never  bore  me.  The  moment 
they  become  tedious  they  are  of  interest  to 
me  as  a  study  in  tediousness.' 

'  Just  the  same,'  she  said  (piickly,  '  as  when 
a  woman  interests  you  she  becomes  an  object 
of  analysis.  1  wish  1  could  detach  myself  like 
that.' 

'  iVnd  yet,'  he  said  gently,  wondering  at  the 
intensity'of  her  eyes,  '  I  should  have  thought 
A'r»ii    i^r^<we'«^e'1    thp   trift   of  detachment   to  a 
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greater  deL>rec  than  I.  Vou  always  seem 
separate  and  distinet  from  your  associates.' 

She  s  id  notliiiif^  in  reply,  and  as  if  by  tacit 
RfTreenRiit  they  started  back  alon<,^  the  path. 
He  did  not  break  the  silence,  feelin<^  that 
words  niinht  be  provocative  of  a  retort  that 
would  dispel  the  growing  feeling  of  mutual 
contidence. 

'  No,'  she  said,  after  a  long  pause,  '  I  do  not 
possess  the  power  of  detaclnnent.  It's  just 
that  I  don't  mix  well.  Have  you  read  Robert 
Service's  poem  about  the  men  that  don't  fit 


m 


/ ' 


'  Yes.' 

'  \\\'\\,  it 's  far  worse  for  the  women  who 
don't.  A  man  can  go  out  and  try  to  find 
some  place  for  himself.  We  have  simply  to 
stay  ajul  endure  thinirs.' 

Half  in  compassion  he  watched  her  from 
the  corner  of  his  eye,  but  again  retrained  from 
saying  anything.  He  felt  intuitively  that  she 
was  trying  to  break  down  the  barrier  of  im- 
personality, but  he  knew  that  she  must  do 
it  in  her  own  way  of  timid  starts  and  quick 
withdrawals. 

Although  her  movements  were  more  re- 
stricted by  her  gown  than  when  she  A\ore 
ordinary  walking-garments,  her  vitality  and 
limitless  energy  lent  a  lilt  to  her  step,  and 
even  touched  the  shoulders  with  a  suggestion 
of  restless  virility.  When  she  walked  there 
was  an  iinperious  tilt  to  her  head ;  but  no 
inatter  how  carefully  planned  her  toilette,  oi 
how    cie\eriy   her   eoiifure    miglit   have   been 
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arranged  by  lier  maid,  there  was  nearly  always 
some  stray  bit  of  colour  or  carelessly  -sen 
flower  that  combined  with  her  nati  m  a 
suggestion  of  outlawry  :  the  same  instinct  of 
re!)ellioii  that  had  dominated  her  brother  Dick 
during  their  childhood.  Inside  the  house  she 
would  sometimes  look,  in  her  quickly  changing 
moods,  as  if  she  were  some  creature  of  Nature 
imprisoned  within  the  walls. 

Selwyn  wondered  if  heredity,  in  one  of  its 
strange  jests,  had  recalled  the  spirit  of  the 
snmooler  ancestor  and  recast  it  itito  tlie  soul 
of  the  girl. 

They  were  nearing  the  house,  when,  emerg- 
ing upon  a  clearing,  they  came  to  a  rustic 
be'iich  looking  across  a  short  held  lined  with 
shrubbery. 

♦  Let  us  sit  down  a  minute,'  she  said.  '  We 
can  hear  the  diimer-gong  from  here.' 

He  took  his  seat  beside  her.  and  dreamily 
watched  the  yellow  rays  of  the  sun  casting 
their  receding  tints  along  the  bushes  opposite 
them.  It  was  strangely  quiet,  and  the  hum 
of  insects  seemed  like  a  soft  orchestral  accom- 
paniment to  the  crickets'  song. 

'  It  is  not  very  sporting  of  me,  Mr  Selwyn,' 
she  said  softly,  but  with  her  old  staccato  man- 
nerism, '  to  force  my  mood  on  you  like  this. 
I  did  it  once  before— that  dreadful  night  at 
the  Cafe  Rouge— and  I  know  that  you  must 
think  it  is  just  seltishness  on  my  part  that 
makes   me   so   unliappy.     But—you   know   I 

.>^,r„..   l..wl    •!    rp*>l    fi'ionH — pvppi^t  lihtlc  Oick  — 

and   I   felt  to-night  as  if  I   had  lost  all  my 
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courage  about  life.     That 's  why    I    followed 
you.     I  knew  you  would  be  patient  and  kind/ 

'  My  dear  <rirl,'  said  Selwyn  gently,  speaking 
almost  listlessly  for  fear  the  smouldering  power 
of  retort  should  he  fanned  into  heing,  '  for 
months  I  have  been  h(>ping  that  some  day 
we  should  be  able  to  talk  like  this,  as  friends. 
rerha})s  it  was  my  fault,  but  there  always 
seemed  a  sort  of  third-person-singular  attitude 
in  our  talk,  as  if  we  were  speaking  at  eaeh 
other,  which  served  to  block  our  friendship 
from  becoming  anything  of  value  to  each 
other.  Naturally  1  have  seen  that  you  are 
not  happy,  though  there  have  been  n'loments 
when  you  were  the  very  personitication  of 
light-lieartedness,  and  I  have  known  for  a 
long  time  that  the  motif  of  your  whole  nature 
is  resentment.  Believe  me,  Miss  Durwent,  if 
I  could  be  a  friend— and  I  mean  that  to  the 
last  ditch~I  should  be  deeply  gratetul  for  the 
privilege.' 

'Thanks,'  she  said  simply,  and  placing  her 
hand  in  his,  let  it  remain  there. 

The  hot  blood  of  his  impressionable  nature 
mounted  to  his  cheeks,  and  his  heart  was 
aflame  with  a  sudden  intoxication  of  desire. 
liut  chivalry  told  him  how  much  it  had 
cost  this  girl,  whose  whole  being  rebelled  at 
the  thought  of  being  ])hysical!y  conquered,  to 
show  such  a  mark  of  confidence.  And  reason 
warned  him  that  any  triumph  he  nught  obtain 
would  l)e  only  for  the  moment,     lie  watched 

fliQ    l^i.^.1.4-    ^i    .,     1 1.    :._     ii  1  1   .   •      !• 
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'For  a  lonj^  time,'  slie  said,  '  I  have  had  a 
gro\vin<jf  sensation  of  suffocation  in  life.  It's 
stiHing  nie.  When  I  look  ahead  and  see 
P.othin^f  but  this  kind  of  life — visitin<'\  visit- 
lUiT,  entertainin<,s  entertaining.  listenin<r  to 
that  endless  talk  in  London—well,  1  think  I 
understand  why  some  women  iro  to  the  deyil.^ 
At  least  there 's  something  genuine  about  sin.' 

A  rabbit  \eii\)cd  from  a  bush  opposite  as 
though  it  had  seen  something  terrifying,  and 
seampered  madly  across  the  field  to  some 
burrowed  refuge  by  a  great  oak.  Selwyn  felt 
the  Irmd  in  his  tig'iiten  convulsively. 

*  Look  !  ■  she  cried.     '  Austin— look  ! ' 

Her  face  blanched  with  sudden  alarm.  He 
sprang  to  his  feet. 

'What  is  it  r  he  cried. 

'  The  bush— there — where  the  rabbit  darted 

out.' 

He  looked  at  the  spot  indicated  by  her 
trembling  hand,  but  the  dwindling  sunlight 
had  just  passed  it,  and  lie  could  see  nothing 
but  a  clump  of  slirubbery. 

'  It  was  a  man,'  she  said,  her  voice  shak- 
ing querulously.  '  I  saw  his  face.  He  was 
crouching  there  and  watching  us.' 

Selwyn  frowned.  '  Some  poacher  fellow,'  he 
said,  '  that 's  all.     At  any  rate,  I  '11  make  sure.' 

He  started  for  the  bush,  when,  with  a  tear- 
ful laugh,  she  stopped  him,  her  hands  clinging 

to  his  arm. 

'  Xo— no,'   she    said    swiftly,  '  it 's    nothing. 


It  was  jusL  my  nerves. 
The  rabbit  startled  me.' 


i  iici'C  is  iio  one  liicrc 
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He  liesitatcd  momentarily,  then,  turning  to 
her,  gripped  her  arms  with  his  hands.  A 
great  Feehng  of  pity  for  the  higli-strung  girl 
welled  up  in  him,  and  he  wished  that  it  were 
possihio  to  impart  some  of  his  own  strength  to 
her.  'Elise.'  he  began  hoarsel)-,  his  whole 
being  in  a  eloud  of  passion  through  which  his 
brain  slashed  its  lightning  shafts  of  warning  — 
'Elise ' 

The  hall  gong,growing  in  a  clamant  intensity, 
rang  out  on  the  quiet  air.  With  the  lightness 
of  a  fawn  she  released  herself  from  his  grip, 
and  gathering  her  skirts  in  her  hand,  moved 
towards  the  path.  'Come  along,'  she  cried; 
'  we  shall  be  late  for  dimier.' 

He  followed  her  slowly,  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  and  his  mind  bcNieged  with  countless 
thoughts.    As  he  crossed  the  lawn  he  looked  up. 

From  a  window  in  the  tower  of  Hoselawn 
there  was  shining  an  angry,  blood-red  refieetion 
of  the  sun's  dying  moments. 

VI. 

It  %vas  a  few  minutes  after  midnight  when 
the  party  at  Roselawn  retired  to  their  rooms. 
There  had  been  an  impromptu  ^'ance,  following 
some  spirited  bridge,  and  there  was  more  than 
the  usual  chafhng  and  laughter  as  the  guests 
dispersed  to  the  various  wings  of  the  house. 

'Hred  with  the  many  events  of  tlie  day,  the 
American  quickly  undressed,  and  soothed  by 
the  comfort  of  cool  sheets,  lay  in  that  relaxa- 

tlOn      of     t^linrl      niirl      l./^/l.r     i,rK;^.K C. xl.  _ 
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panacea  of  sleep.     With  half-closed  eyes  and 
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drowsy  senu-consciousness  he  lieard  the  sounds 
of  lite  orowinj;-  less  and  less  in  the  roomy 
passages  of  Uoselawn,  as  his  mind  hn<4ered 
over  the  h\n-iiini,r  memory  of  Khse's  proximity 
a  few  hours  hefore.  lie  felt  a<rain  the  perfume 
of  her  hair  and  the  ra(hant  freshness  of  her 
womanhood,  witli  its  inexpHeahle  sense  of 
sprino-lime.  And  memory,  with  its  power 
of  e\(pjisite  torture,  reealled  to  his  mind  tlie 
(juestioning  eyes  and  the  tremhhn<,^  heekoning 

The  soft  ehime  of  a  elock  downstau-s  sounded 
tlie  passinu-  of  another  hour.  Its  nun-muring 
eeho  died  to  a  silenee  unhroken  by  any  soimd 
save  that  of  the  summer  breeze  playing  about 
the  eaves  and  towers  of  the  house. 

Minutes  passed.  His  thoughts  blurred  into 
the  gatiiering  shadows  of  sleep. 

Of  a  sudden  he  was  awake,  his  eyes  staring 
into  the  dark,  his  whole  body  nervously,  aeutely, 
on  the  alert,  lie  had  heard  a  ery— of  a  night- 
jar—but so  strange  and  eerie  that  it  made  him 
liold  his  breath. 

The  call  was  repeated.  An  owl  answered 
with  a  creepy  cry  of  alarm.  Selwyn  nuittered 
impatiently  "at  the  trick  played  upon  him  by 
his  nerves*,  and  turning  over,  was  about  to 
settle  again  to  slumber,  when  he  heard  a  door 
softly  opening.  Light  footsteps  passed  in  the 
hall.'stopping  at  each  creaking  board  as  though 
suspicious  that  some  one  might  hear ;  then 
their  sound  was  lost  in  the  thick  carpet  of  the 

stairway. 

For  a  minute   there  was  complete  silence. 
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TTc  liciinl  from  below  the  cautious  opening  of 
the  side-door  le;i(hn<4"  to  the  hiwn. 

AVondering  what  miscliief  was  on  foot,  he 
rose  from  Ins  hed.  and  peering  through  tlie 
window,  tried  to  penetrate  the  gh)om.  A 
sullen  sky  kept  the  stars  im])iisoned  behind 
deep  hanks  of  elouds.  and  only  the  trees,  hy 
reason  of  their  solid  blackness,  were  discernible 
in  the  darkness  of  the  night.  Slipj)ing  on  a 
dressing-gown,  he  stealthily  left  his  room,  and 
creeping  downstairs,  tound  the  oj)en  door. 
I'.merging  on  the  luwn,  he  looked  quickly 
about. 

Heneath  a  near-by  tree  he  saw  a  woman  in 
white,  and  the  figure  of  a  man  pleading  for 
something.  Sudclenly  Selwyn  saw  the  woman 
take  some  article  from  around  her  neck  and 
hand  it  to  the  man.  The  fellow  took  it,  and 
seemed  to  be  turiiing  away,  when,  with  a 
su{)pressed  sob,  she  caught  him  in  her  arms, 
murmuring  incoherent  endearments  through 
her  tears. 

The  black  scudding  clouds  left  the  sky  clear 
for  a  moment  overhead  -and  Selwyn  felt  a 
contraction  of  pain  in  his  heart. 

The  wom.  was  Elise,  and  the  man — lier 
brother  Uick, 
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I. 

HV'AKFAST  at  Hoselawn  was  a  studi- 
ously infonsccjiicntial  meal.  I'laccs  were 
set  as  usual  hy  the  servants,  hut  the  viands 
and  the  paraphernaha  necessary  for  their 
preparation  were  placed  on  a  separate  'ahle 
in  the  alcove  by  the  i,n'eat  window  overlookin<T 
the  lawn.  Ilavintr  performed  this  duty,  the 
servants  did  nothing'  more;  hut  one  could  not 
help  feehn<r  that  they  were  just  outside  the 
door,  like  a  oroup  of  prompters,  ready  to 
render  instantaneous  assistance  should*  the 
amateurs  falter. 

Lord  Durwent  made  a  kindly  and  efficient 
su])ervisor  of  the  conunissariat  table,  and — 
there  was  no  question  of  it — could  boil  an  e^g 
with  any  one  in  the  county.  And  the  ^ruests 
plying  between  the  source  of  supply  and  the 
breakfast-table  proper  created  a  vagabondish 
camping-out  air  of  geniality  that  did  nuich  to 
dispel  the  natural  stiffness  of  tlie  morning 
intercourse.  As  the  meal  had  no  formal 
opening,  every  one  arrived  at  any  time  during 
the  breakfast  period  and  though  constant 
apologies  were  ollered  for  the  frequent  inter- 
ruptions to  Lord  Durwent's  own  meal,  it 
could  be  Mcii  LiiaL  his  enjoyment  ot  bullet 
proprietorship  was  almost  a  professional  one. 
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T^ady  Durwcnt's  part  in  the  function  was  to 
supcr\iso  the  eoflte,  and  ask  oacli  ^iicst  liow 
he  or  she  had  slept,  exj)rcssin^  regret  that  tlie 
ni^dit  had  not  been  cooler,  warmer,  calmer,  or 
tresher.  accordin<,r  to  the  j)olite  customs  of 
social  dialogue  at  breakiast. 

-rVt  nine-tifteen  the  paj)ers  used  to  arrive 
from  the  village,  always  causin<r  a  Hutter  of 
excitement.  'I'he  sense  oi"  solitude  at  Hose- 
lawn  made  the  (nitside  world  st)methin^  so 
reuiote  and  apart  that  there  was  genuine 
curiosity  to  discover  what  the  deuce  it  had 
been  doing  with  itself  during  the  house-party's 
retreat. 

Lord  Durwent  read  the  Montiu^'  Post  as  a 
sort  of  "prairie  oyster'  or  '  bromo-seltzer.'  It 
settled  him.  There  was  something  about  that 
journal's  editorial  l)age  and  its  dignified  treat- 
ment of  events  that  made  Hoselawn  seem  the 
embodiment  of  British  principle.  Being  a 
man  who  prided  himself  on  a  catholicity  of 
view-point,  he  also  subscribed  to  the  J)(ii/i/ 
Mail — that  frivolous  young  thing  that  has  as 
many  editions  as  a  dchutdnie  has  frocks,  and 
by  its  super-delicate  apparatus  at  Carmelite 
House  can  detect  a  poj)ular  clamour  before  it 
is  louder  than  a  kitten's  miaow. 

As  a  concession  to  the  ladies  of  the  house- 
hold, he  took,  in  addition,  the  Daily  Sketch 
and  the  Dailii  Mirror,  those  two  energetic 
illustrated  papers,  which,  benefiting  from  the 
remarkable  geogra})hical  fact  that  every  place 
of  consequence  in  England  is  exactly  two 
hours  from  London,  are  able  to  oiler  photos 
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of  riders  in  Kotlcii  How,  Imtlicrs  at  Hri^Miton, 
rowers  at  Oxlord.  and  torei^n  iiioiiaiclis  walk- 
iiiiT  at  Windsor,  the  very  iiioniiiiif  alter  all 
these  reinarUahle  persons  ha\e  astonished  the 
woild  hy  iidin«,r,  l)athinu.  rowing',  or  walkin^^ 

Hut  to  Lord  Diirwenf  these  j)a[)ers  and  the 
Ihiiljl  Mail  were  hut  iriterhides.  'I"he  Morning 
Post  was  the  real  husiness  of  lite,  and  attcr 
reachnu'  through  its  solid  eohmuis  vf  type,  he 
enjoyed  the  sensation  of  somehow  having  done 
somcthini''  I'or  liis  vounlry. 


II. 

It  was  just  hetore  the  arrival  of  the  niorninfr 
j)apers  that  Selwyn  descended  to  the  dining- 
room.  IIel])in;.»'  himself  to  j)oiri(ine,  he  an- 
swered La<iy  Durwcnts  j)olite  eonxcntional 
(juestions. 

'  And  //ou  did  you  sleep  ('  asked  his  hostess, 
j)iittin<r  into  the  incpiiry  that  artistic  personal 
touch  which  made  it  seem  as  if  this  were 
the  first  time  she  had  asked  the  (piestion, 
and  he  the  first  ^uest  to  \s  hom  it  had  been 
propounded. 

'  Ladv  Durwent."  he  answered,  smiling.  'I 
iia\en"t  the  faintest  idea.' 

'Then,"  said  his  hostess,  triumj)hantly  ex- 
plaining the  ob\  ious.  '  you  nuist  ha\e  slept 
well." 

Selwvn  thou<dit  that  when  he  answered 
Lady  Durwent's  <picry  a  (juick  look  of  relief 
had  ])assed  across  the  face  of   Liise.      It   wa.s 

i _■ ~       '" 

liours  of  dawn  he  had   lain  awake,  tryuig  to 
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unnivcl  the  nuaniri^^  ol"  tlit-  noctuni.il  scciic. 
He  knew  tliat  lier  prodigal  \mr  r  l>a<l  lu'eii 
lorhiddcn  the  ancestral  h«»ine.  hut  it  was 
hardly  necessary  that  he  shoidd  lie  in  hidin^^ 
like  a  neoio  slave  dreadii\<;-  the  hounds  upon 
his  track.  And  yet,  as  he  recalled  the  sudden 
o-linipse  of  Dick's  lace,  Selwyn  reniend)ered 
that  there  had  heen  a  hunted  look  in  the  dark- 
shadowed,  luminous  eyes.  N'anuely  he  felt 
that  this  new  developn'ient  would  hinder  the 
understandin<r  reached  hy  Elise  and  himself 
durin^r  the  evening-.  If  only  he  could  «o  to 
her  and  oiler  his  help  or  solace ;  or  if  slie 
would  come  to  him  frankly  and  let  him  share 
the  unhappy  secret,  whatever  it  was,  it  might 
prove  a  hond  of  conu-adeship  instead  of  an- 
other element  to  deepen  her  consciousness  of 
aloofness. 

Still  churning  these  various  thouglits,  he 
smiled  his  greetings  to  her,  and  affecting  an 
easy  unconcern,  took  his  part  in  the  fashion- 
ahle  agricultural  conversation  which  marks  the 
morning  intercourse  of  country-living  gentle- 
folk. If  it  had  not  heen  that  the  pigs  men- 
tioned were  Lord  Fitz-Guffs.and  the  cabbages 
Lad\  Dingworthy's— and  the  accents  of  the 
speakers  beyond  question  Selwyn  could  have 
imagined  that  he  was  sitting  around  Hank 
Myer's  stove  in  Uoanville,  N.V.,  listening  to 
the  gossip  of  the  local  Doanvillians  on  earth's 
produce. 

'  Ah.'  said  Lord  Durwent,  sighting  a  mes- 
seuL^er  from  over  the  egg-timer,  '  here  aic  the 
papers.' 
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Directly  afterwards  tlie  butler  entered  with 
the  four  inorning  journals,  solenmly  presented 
tlieiii  to  his  master  (with  a  Httle  more  (hgriity 
than  a  Foreign  Minister  displays  in  lianding 
the  ambassador  of  an  enemy  country  his 
passports),  then  made  his  exit  with  his  eyes 
sedately  raised,  to  avoid  noting  more  than  was 
necessary  of  tlie  '  behind -stage '  aspect  of  his 
domain. 

'  Hello  ! '  said  Lord  Durwent,  perusing  the 
Mi)riii)i<j;;  Post ;  'what's  this?  Austria  has 
delivered  an  ultimatum  to  Ser\  ia.' 

'  What ! '  cried  one  of  the  ladies  ;  '  over  that 
unpronounceable  assassination  ? ' 

'  Dear  me  ! '  said  the  woman  who  kept  record 
of  retired  royalties,  *  that  will  upset  my  dear 
friend  Empress ' 

But  her  voice  was  lost  in  the  clamour,  as  every 
one,  deserting  breakfast,  crowded  about  Lord 
Durwent,  and  half  in  jest  demanded  to  know 
what  the  ramshackle  empire  had  to  say  for 
itself. 

In  a  voice  that  grew  tremulous  with  anger, 
the  host  read  the  details,  point  by  point,  and 
as  the  seriousness  of  the  thing  broke  upon  the 
hearers,  even  the  very  lightest  tongues  were 
for  the  moment  stilled. 

With  a  frown  the  nobleman  looked  up  as 
he  reached  the  end  of  the  ultimatmn,  in  which 
one  nation,  for  its  pride,  demanded  -that  an- 
other should  hand  over  its  honour,  debased 
and  shackled. 

*  It  is  infamous,'  said  I^ord  Durwent. 

♦  T  f  ..11  ,.„ iw.4- '  ...,:,i 
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Maynard,  who  was  always  in  high  spirits  at 
breakfast,  bored  at  hmch,  '  friglitf'uUy  bucked ' 
by  a  cup  of  tea  at  four,  and  invariably  senti- 
mental after  dinner  ;  '  it  would  do  these  nasty 
little  Balkans  a  lot  of  good  to  hold  'em  all 
under  water  for  about  three  minutes — what?' 

'  But  this  is  more  than  a  Balkan  quarrel,' 
said  Lord  Durwent. 

'  Balkan  quarrels  always  are,'  said  the  youth 
amiably. 

In  a  chorus  of  quick  questions  and  answers, 
in  which  surmise  and  conjecture  played  ducks 
and  drakes  with  fact,  the  party  divided  into 
two  camps,  the  majority  taking  the  stand  that 
it  was  a  local  affair  and  would  lead  to  nothing  ; 
the  minority,  led  by  a  retired  army  captain 
called  Fensome,  reading  a  dark  augury  for  the 
future.  In  the  midst  ot  all  the  chaffing  wSelwyn 
noticed,  however,  that  the  placidity  of  decorum 
had  been  dropped,  and  both  men  and  women 
were  leaning  forward  in  the  unaccustomed 
stimulus  of  their  brains  rallying  to  meet  a 
new  and  powerful  situation. 

The  men  did  not  lose  that  note  of  easy 
banter  which  seemed  the  rule  when  women 
were  present,  but  in  the  faces  of  the  little 
group  who  contended  that  danger  was  ahead 
he  could  detect  the  stifl'ening  of  the  jaw 
and  the  steadying  of  the  eye  which  come 
to  those  who  see  events  riding  towards  them 
with  the  threat  of  a  prairie  tire  driven  by  a 
wind. 

'  But,  good  heavens  ! '  said  Selwyn,  in  answer 
tu  Suuic  ones  propriety  inat  war  vvouiu  rcauiL, 
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'  surely  the  hi  ,  nations  can  stop  it.  Germany 
and  you  and  America — we  three  won't  lot 
Austria  cut  Servia's  throat  in  full  daylight.' 

The  retired  army  captain  turned  a  monocle 
on  him.  '  Vou  iiave  been  in  (Germany,  Mr 
Sehvyn  ? ' 

'  Yes,  just  recently.' 

'  Did  you  ever  hear  them  toastinjr  Dcr  Tag  ? 
My  friend,  it  has  arrived. —Durwent,  old  hoy, 
if  you  will  excuse  me,  I  think  I  shall  go  to 
town  at  noon.  If  my  old  hones  aren't  lying, 
the  thing  wliich  a  few  of  us  fossils  have 
heen  preaching  to  deaf  ears  has  come  to  pass, 
and  there  may  he  a  joh  for  a  helivered  old 
devil  like  me  yet.' 

'  Hut,'  cried  Lady  Durwent,  whose  easily 
roused  tlieatrieal  instinct  gave  her  tlie  deliglit- 
ful  sensation  of  presiding  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Cahinet,  '  what  have  we  to  do  with  Austria 
"nd  Servia  ?' 

'Hear,  hear!'  said  the  bland  youth.  'Let 
'em  !iop  aboard  each  other  if  they  like.  I 
think  it  would  be  dcucedly  splendid  for  us  to 
have  another  war  ;  we  're  all  fed  up— aren't  we  ? 
—with  just  enjoying  ourselves.  But  I  don't 
see  how  we  can  intrude  into  those  blighters' 
little  show.' 

'  Exactly,'  said  Sehvyn  ;  '  it 's  an  isolated  in- 
cident in  European  affairs.  In  what  possible 
wa\'  can  it  lead  to  a  rupture  between  Britain 
and  Cierm;uiy,  as  Captain  Fensomc  here 
predicts  ? ' 

The  officer  referred  to  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
'  It  s  lan-ly  snnpie,'  he  said.     '  If,  as  1  think. 
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'Ccrmany  is  behind  all  this,  Servia  will  nppeul 
to  Russia  ;  and  remember  that  the  Great  Hear 
is  mother  to  all  the  Slavs.  There  will,  of 
course,  be  jockeying  for  position,  bluff*, 
braxado,  and  a]l  the  rest  of  it ;  but  France 
is  bound  to  act  Avith  Kussia.  and  with  all 
that  explosive  hangino-  around  it  will  be 
strange  if  some  spark  doesn't  fall  among  it.' 
'  Hut  what  lias  that  to  do  with  England  V 
'  Nothing  and  everything.  The  greatest 
hope  of  maintnining  peace  lies  with  (ireat 
Hritain.  II'  we  had  the  .army  we  should  have, 
I  don't  think  there  would  be  a  war ;  but, 
thanks  to  our  ostrich  temperament,  we  are 
reduced  to  a  handful  of  men  and  our  action 
is  robbed  of  everjtl.ing  but  merely  moral 
strength.' 

•  Hut  that  is  a  tremendous  factor,'  said 
Selwyn. 

'  Yes,'  admitted  the  other  dryly ;  '  but  I 
prefer  guns.' 

'Then  you  don't  think  liritain  powerful 
enough  to  steady  the  situation  if  it  comes  i " 

•  X-no.      Not     unless ' The     monocle 

dropped  from  the  speaker's  eye,  and  with  an- 
noying coolness  he  paused  to  replace  it.  '  Do 
you  think  America  will  swallow  her  doctrine 
and  throw  in  her  lot  with  us  ? ' 

Selwyn  bit  his  lip  to  keep  himself  from  too 
impetuous  an  answer.  For  the  first  time  he 
felt  an  envy  for  the  cool  imperturbability  of 
the  Island  Uace. 

I  If  you  ask  me,'  he  said,  'whether  America 
wiii  plunge  into  war  at  tlie  bidding  of  a  group 
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of  diplomats  who  shuffle  the  nations  like  a 
pack  of  cards,  then  I  say  no.  If  you  older 
nations  over  here  allow  this  thing  to  come 
to  a  crisis  with  a  rattling  of  swords  and 
*' Iloch  dcr  Kaiser !"  send  "Britannia  Rules 
the  Waves,"  count  us  out.  But  should  the 
occasion  arise  when  palpahle  injustice  is 
being  done,  and  the  soul  of  Britain  calls 
to  tlie  soul  of  America  that  Right  must  be 
maintained,  then  the  Republic  that  was  born 
— if  you  will  permit  me  to  say  so — born  out 
of  its  resentment  against  injustice  will  act 
instantly.' 

'  Supposing,'  said  the  other,  '  that  Germany 
invades  Belgium  ?' 

'But  —  I  understand  that  Germany  has 
guaranteed  Belgium's  neutrality.' 

The  ex-officer  showed  no  signs  of  havmg 
heard  him,  but  shook  his  head  impatiently 
as  one  does  when  annoyed  by  a  fly.  '  Sup- 
posing,' he  repeated,  'that  Germany  invades 
Belgium.' 

'  In  that  case,'  said  Selwyn  sternly, '  America 
will  be  the  first  to  protest.' 

'  To  protest  ? ' 

'  And  fight,'  said  the  American,  swallowing  a 
desire  to  hurl  a  plate  at  the  monocle. 

'  Vou  will  pardon  me,'  said  Lord  Durwent, 
'but  I  do  not  think  we  can  expect  America  to 
become  mixed  up  in  this  thing.  She  has  her 
own  problems  of  the  New  World,  and  it  is  too 
much  to  hope  that  she  is  going  to  come  over 
here  and  become  embroiled  in  a  Euronean 
conflict.' 
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*  But,  dad,'  said  Elise  Durwent,  speaking  for 
the  first  time, '  if,  as  Mr  Sehvyn  says,  it  is  clear 
that  a  wrong  is  being  committed,  America  will 
insist  upon  acting.' 

'  Oh,  I  don't  know,'  broke  in  the  youth  who 
was  always  lively  at  breakfast,  but  who  was 
beginning  to  be  bored  ;  '  it 's  one  thing  to  get 
waxy  about  your  own  corns,  and  quite  another 
wlien  they're  on  some  other  blighter's  foot — 
what  ?  I  mean,  you  chaps  over  there  got 
awfully  hot  under  the  collar  when  dear  old 
(ieorgius  Rex — Heaven  rest  his  soul ! — tried 
to  jump  down  your  throat  with  both  spurs  on 
and  gallop  your  little  tum-tums  out.  liut  the 
question  is,  does  it  hurt  in  the  same  place  if 
old  Frankie-Joseph  of  Austria  pinks  Thingma- 
bob  of  Servia  underneath  the  fifth  rib — what, 
what  ? ' 

'  Is  Britain  great  enough  for  such  a  situa- 
tion?' asked  Selwyn,  repressing  a  smile. 
'  ^V'ould  she  accept  Belgium's  crisis  as  her 
own  ? ' 

'  Oh,  that 's  another  thing,'  said  the  young 
man  a  little  uncomfortably,  '  We  've  signed 
the  bally  thing,  and  of  course  we'll  play  the 
game,  and ' 

'  As  Maynard  says,'  interrupted  the  former 
army  man,  '  it 's  a  bigger  thing  for  America 
than  for  us.  Mind  you,  I  don't  say  we  need 
America  to  help  us  to  make  war,  but  we  do 
need  her  help  if  war  is  to  be  averted  ;  and  any 
move  of  such  a  nature  on  her  part  demands 
what  you  author  fellows  would  call  "a  high 
degree  of  altruism."     How's  that,  Durwent, 
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for  a  cliap  who  never  reads  anytliing  but  the 
Pink  Unr 

'  Oh,  well/  said  Lady  Diirweiit  complacently, 
'it's  prohal)ly  all  a  storm  in  a  teacup,  anyway. 
Some  Austrian  diplomat  has  been  jilted  tor  a 
Servian,  I  suppose.  Isn't  that  the  way  w^ars 
ahvays  happen  i '  and  she  siirhed  heavily,  recall- 
ing to  her  mind  the  classic  features  of  li. 
Staekton  Dunckley. 

'That's  what  I  say,' said  the  bright  youth 
of  the  morning  splendour.  '  Why  make  a 
horse  cross  a  bridge  if  it  won't  drink  ?  Here 
goes — heads,  a  European  war ;  tails,  another 
thousand  years  of  peace.  —  ^Vh,  tough  luck, 
Fensome,  old  son  ;  it's  tails.' 

'Then  let's  benin  the  thousand  years  with 
some  tennis,'  cried  Elise,  whose  eye  ,  were 
sparkling,  '  immediately  after  breakfast.' 

'  Shall  us  ?  Let 's,'  cried  the  talkative 
Maynard.  '  So  lay  on,  comrades  -the  victuals 
are  waiting — and  "  daumed  be  he  that  tirst 
cries,  '  Hold,  enough  ! '  " ' 


IIT. 

With  an  animated  biu'st  of  chatter  the  house- 
party  had  given  itself  over  to  a  thorough  enjoy- 
ment of  the  remainder  of  breakfast.  Ultima- 
tums and  the  alarums  of  war  vanished  into  thin 
air,  like  mists  dispelled  by  the  sun.  The  serious 
face  of  the  ex-oflicer  and  the  unwonted  air 
of  distraction  on  Loi'd  Durwent's  countenance 
were  the  only  indications  that  the  morning  was 
diiierent  from  any  other.  Tontrues  and  hearts 
were  light,  and  airy  bubbles  of  badinage  were 
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blown  into  space  for  the  delectation  of  all  who 
cared  to  look. 

It  was  during  a  fasliionable  monologue  of  the 
Comt-Circular  lauy  that  Maynard,  the  man 
of  moods,  who  was  sitting  next  to  Selwyn, 
leaned  over  and  whispered,  '  (^et  hold  of  the 
S/ii'fc/i.  It 's  on  your  right.  Pretend  you  're 
looking  at  the  pictures.     I  've  got  the  Mirror.'' 

Wondering  what  asinine  prank  was  in  the 
young  man's  mind,  but  not  wanting  to  dis- 
turb the  monologuist  by  untimely  controversy, 
Selwyn  reached  for  the  Sketch,  and  assumed 
a  deep  interest  in  the  very  latest  picture 
of  London's  very  latest  stage  favourite  who 
could  neither  sing,  dance,  nor  act,  and  was 
tremendously  popular. 

'  p],xcuse  me,  Lady  Durwent,'  said  the  gilded 
youth  when  a  lull  permitted  him  to  speak, 
*  but  ^vould  you  pass  the  Da'dif  Maih  please  ? ' 

'My  dear  Horace,'  said  Elise,  'you  haven't 
taken  to  reading  the  MaUV 

'  No,  dear  one.  Heaven  forbid  !  I  merely 
write  for  it.' 

'  What ! '  I'here  was  an  ensemble  of  as- 
tonishment. 

'  lla-ther.  I  sent  their  contributed  page  a 
scholarly  little  thing  from  my  pen  entitled 
"  Should  One  Kiss  in  the  Park  i "  If  it 's  in  I 
get  three  guineas,  and  I  'm  going  to  start  for 
Fiji  to  escape  old  Fensome's  war.' 

'  Mr  Selwyn,'  said  Lady  Durwent,  passing 
the  journal  along,  'you  have  a  rival.' 

\^'ith.  an  air  of  considcralile  embarrassmerst. 
the    fair -haired    contributor    to    newspapers 
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opened  the  pages  of  the  Dnibj  Mail,  but 
protesting  that  he  was  too  bashful  to  endure 
tlie  gaze  of  the  curious,  he  begged  permission 
to  retire  to  the  library,  there  to  search  in 
privacy  for  his  hterary  ciiild. 

'  1  say,  Selwyn,'  lie  said,  *  you  come  along 
too  if  you're  through  pecking.  Nothing  like 
having  the  opinion  of  an  expert,  even  if  he  is 
jealous.' 

With  a  promise  to  return  immediately  and 
read  the  effort  aloud,  the  two  men  left  the 
table  ai  '  adjourned  to  the  adjoining  room. 
With  a  frown  of  impatience  Selwyn  was  about 
to  demand  the  reason  for  his  inclusion  in  the 
silly  afiair,  when  the  other  stopped  him  with  a 
gesture  and  closed  the  door. 

'  Quick  ! '  he  said.  '  Grab  that  knife — here 's 
the  Slaich.  Look  through  it  for  anything 
about  Dick  Durwent.' 

Seeing  that  the  other  was  serious,  Selwyn 
spread  the  paper  before  him  and  hurriedly 
searched  its  columns. 

'  Great  Scott ! '  he  cried.     '  Here  it ' 

'Sh-sh  !  Hurry  up  and  cut  it  out.  Right. 
I  '11  fix  up  the  MivTor  in  the  same  way.  Now 
skim  through  the  Mail.  Got  it  ?  15y  Jove  1 
damn  near  a  whole  column.  Here ' — Maynard 
ran  the  knife  down  the  side  of  the  cohimn. 
'  Now  then,  old  Fensome  has  promised  to  get 
the  tiling  out  of  the  Post,  and  to  tell  Lord 
Durwent  before  he  goes  to  town.  But  he 
nuistn't  hear  of  it  this  way,  and  those  women 

in  the  house.' 
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Selwyn  nodded  and  looked  at  the  ragged 
clippings  in  his  hand  : 

'AlTEMrrED  MURDER  IN  WEST  END.' 

♦WELL-KNOWN  NORLEMAN  A'iTACKED  BY 

PEER'S  SON/ 

♦QUARREL  OVER  DEMLMONDALNE/ 

•Gad,  those  are  juicy  lines,  aren't  they?' 
said  Maynard.  '  Won't  some  of  our  worthy 
citizens  lick  their  chops  over  them,  and  point 
to  tlie  depravity  of  the  upper  classes  ?  Do 
you  know  Dick  Durwent  ? ' 

'  1  have  seen  him  a  couple  of  times.' 
'  Awfully  decent  chap.  Screw  loose,  you 
know,  and  punishes  his  Scotch  no  end,  but 
a  topping  fellow  underneath.  1  don't  know 
who  the  bit  of  fluff  is  that  they're  fighting 
about,  but  you  can  wager  a  quid  to  a  bob  that 
Dick  thought  he  was  doing  her  a  good  turn. ' 

♦  I  wonder  who  the  nobleman  is.  ' 

♦  Can't  say,  I  'm  sure.  Probably  he  can't 
either  just  now,  seeing  what  Durwent  did  to 
him.  Of  course,  it's  a  rotten  thing  to  say, 
but  if  the  blighter's  really  going  to  die,  I  hope 
he 's  one  of  the  seventeen  who  stand  between 
me  and  the  Earldom  of  Forth.' 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  an  in- 
quiry regarding  the  newly  discovered  author. 

♦  Coming,'  called  Maynard,  reaching  for  the 
Dailji  Mall  'Shove  those  clippings  in  your 
pocket,  Selwyn,  and  for  the  love  of  Allah  help 
me  to  select  something  here  that  I  can  pretend 
to  iiave  written.  Foiiuiialely  I  can  play  the 
blithering  idiot  without  much  trouble.' 


CHAPTER    XI. 

Tin:  Hr.\i)i\(;  of  thk  vkil. 

I. 

THE  house-party  at  Hosclawn  had  hurriedly 
hrokeu  uj),  and  only  Selwyn  remained. 

In  view  of  the  seandal  ahout  Diek  Durwent, 
although  it  was  not  spoken  of  hy  any  one.  he 
felt  that  it  would  li  \'e  been  more  delieate  to 
leave  with  the  other  ^niests.  Hut  it  seemed 
as  if  the  Durwents  dreaded  to  he  alone.  His 
presenee  ^r;ive  an  impersonal  shield  l)ehind 
whieh  they  eould  seek  shelter  from  each 
other,  and  they  urged  him  so  earnestly  to 
remain  that  it  would  have  been  ungraeious 
to  refuse. 

It  was  the  evening  of  August  4th,  and  the 
family  circle,  reduced  to  four,  had  just  finished 
diiuier.  There  had  been  only  one  topic  of  con- 
versation—there could  he  hut  one.  Britain 
had  given  Ciermany  until  midnight  (Central 
Eur()pean  time)  to  guarantee  withdrawal  from 
Belgium. 

After  dinner  the  family  adjourned  for  coffee 
to  the  living-room,  and,  as  was  his  custom, 
Lord  Durwent  proffered  his  guest  a  cigar. 

'  No,  thanks,'  said  Selwyn.  '  If  you  will 
excuse  me,  I  think  I  will  do  without  a  smoke 
just  now. — Lady  Durwent,  do  you  mind  if  I 
go  to  my  room  for  half-an-liour  {  Tiiere  are 
op.e  or  two  matters  I  nuist  attend  to.' 
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Tliilf-way  up  the  stairs  he  chaii'-cd  his  mind,  , 
and  went  out  on  the  lawn  instead.  Darkness 
wjis  setting  "n  with  swiftly  gathenn»,'  shadows, 
and  he  found  the  eool  evening  air  a  slight 
solace  to  a  hrow  that  was  weary  with  eon- 
tlicting  thou'^hts. 

America  had  not  acted.  There  towards  the 
west  his  great  country  lay  wrapped  in  ocean's 
aloofness.  The  pointed  doubts  of  the  ex-army 
captain  had  been  confirmed  —  America  had 
stood  aside.  Well,  why  shouldn't  she?  It 
was  all  very  well,  lie  argued,  for  liritain  to 
pose  as  a  protector  of  Belgium,  but  she  could 
not  attbrd  to  do  otherwise.  It  was  simply 
Euiopean  politics  all  over  again,  and  the  very 
existence  of  America  depended  on  her  com- 
plete isolation  from  the  Old  World. 

Vet  (iermany  had  sworn  to  observe  Bel- 
gium's neutrality,  and  at  that  very  moment 
her  guns  were  battering  the  little  nation  to 
bits.  Was  that  just  a  European  aifair,  or  did 
it  amount  to  a  world  issue  i 

If  only  Roosevelt  were  in  power  !  .  .  .  Who 
was  this  man  \Vilson,  anyway?  Could  any- 
thing good  come  out  of  Princeton  ?  .  .  .  In 
spite  of  himself,  Selwyn  laughed  to  find  how 
much  of  the  Harvard  tradition  remained. 

If  America  had  only  spoken.  If  she  had  at 
least  recorded  her  protest.  Supposing  Ger- 
many won.  .  .  . 

Supposing 

He  kicked  at  a  twig  that  lay  in  his  path. 


,,,,1 
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had   seen  march  past  the   Kaiser  only  three 
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nioiitlis  ji^^o.  AN' ho  was  ^o'w]^  to  stop  that 
mighty  empire  {  Kirciniiiate  France  (  Insular, 
ease-lovin^f  Kn^Iarid  <* 

Passiii«;'  the  stahles,  he  started  nervously  at 
hearing'  his  name  spoken. 

'(io()(I-e\i'nin^r,  Mr  Seluyn.  It's  pleasant 
out  o'  doors,  sir.' 

It  was  Mathews,  the  head-groom  of  the 
Durwents. 

'  Ves,'  said  the  Ameriean,  pausing,  'very 
pleasant.' 

*  It  looks  sort  of  as  if  we  was  going  to  "ave 
some  ditherin's  wi'  (iermany,  Mr  Selwyn.' 

'It  does.  I  don  t  see  how  war  can  he 
averted  now.' 

'It's  fumiy  Mister  Malcolm  ain't  'ome  yet, 
sir.      Has  'is  moberlizin'  orders  came  ?' 

'There's  a  War  Ollice  telegram  in  the 
house.      I  sujjpose  his  instructions  are  in  it.' 

The  groom  shook  his  head  and  swung  philo- 
sophically on  his  heels.  He  was  a  broad-faced 
man  of  nearly  fifty,  with  an  honest  sim})licity 
of  countenance  and  manner  eiige?uicred  of 
long  service  where  master  and  man  live  in  a 
relation  of  mutual  confidence,  ilc  sucked 
meditatively  at  a  corn-cob  pipe,  and  Selwyn, 
changing  his  mind  about  a  cigar,  produced 
a  case  from  his  pocket. 

'  Have  one,  Mathews  V  he  asked. 

*  No,  thank  'ee,  sir.  I  'm  a  man  o'  easy- 
goin'  'abits,  and  likes  me  old  pipe  and  me 
old   woman   likewise,  both   being  sim'lar  and 
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AVitli  which  profound  thought  he  drew  a 
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long  brealli  of  smoke  and  sent  it  on  the  air, 
to    follow    ills    philosophy    to   whatever  plaee 

words  go  to. 

•It'  Ciennanv  and   us  puts  on   the  ploves, 
ruminated  Mathews,  '  I  11  he  real  sorry  Mas'r 
Dick  ain't  'ere.      He  s  a  rare   lad,  'e  is— one 
o'  the  ricrht  hreed,  and  no  argifyin'  can  prove 
contrariwise.     I  always  was  fond  o'  iMas'r  Dick, 
I  was.  since  'e  was  so  high,  and  used  to  come 
in  'ere  and  ask  me  to  learn  'im  how  to  swear 
proper  like  a  groom.     Ah,  a  tine  lad  'e  was ; 
and— eriky  !  -*e  were  a  lovely  sight  on  a  hoss. 
Mister  Malcolm  'e's  a  fine  rider  hisself,  but 
just  a  little  still'  to  my  fancy,  conseckens  o' 
sittin'  up  on  parade  with  them  there  Hussars 
o'  hisn.     Hut  Mas'r  Dick— he  were  part  o'  the 
hoss,  he  were,  likewise  and  sim'lar.' 

Selwyn  nodded  and  smoked  in  silence.  He 
was  rather  glad  to  have  run  into  the  garru- 
lous groom.  The  steady  stream  of  melegant 
English  helped  to  ease  the  torture  of  his  mind. 
'  Has  milord  said  anything  about  the  bosses, 
Mr  Selwyn?' 

'  No.     What  do  you  mean  ? '  ^ 

'Nothing  much,  sir,  exeep'  that  it's  just 
what  you  can  expeck  from  a  gen  Tman  like 
him.  *He  comes  in  'ere  this  arternoon  and 
says  to  me,  "  Mathews,"  he  says,  "  if  this  'ere 
war  comes  about  it  'II  be  a  long  one,  and  make 
no  mistake,  so  I  estermate  we'd  better  give 
the  Government  our  bosses  right  away,  m 
course  keepin'  old  Ned  for  to  drive."     Never 

"       "       lio    /^Jrlr^'t  Vo     t:ir         Just 
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up  and  teils  it  to  me  like  I  'm  a-doin'  to  you. 
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"  Then,"  I  says,  "  yoii  won't  be  wanting  me  no 
longer,  milord  ? "  And  he  says,  "  Mathews, 
as  long  as  there  's  a  home  for  mc,  there  's  one 
for  you,"  and  he  dapped  me  on  my  shoulder 
likewise  as  if  him  and  me  were  ekals.  It  kind 
o'  done  me  in,  it  did,  what  with  the  prospick 
o'  losin'  my  hosses— them  as  I  'd  raised  since 
they  was  runnin'  around  arter  their  mothers 
like  young  galathumpians  — and  what  with 
his  speakin'  so  fair  and  kindly  like.  Well — 
criky  !— I  could  ha'  swore ;  I  felt  so  bad.' 

'  It  will  be  a  great  loss  for  Lord  Durwent 
to  lose  his  stable.' 

'Ah,  that  it  will.  But  this  arternoon,  arter 
what  I  'm  a-tellin'  you,  he  just  goes  tin-ough 
with  me  and  says,  "  Nell 's  lookin'  pretty  fit," 
or  "How's  Prince's  bad  knee?"  just  as  if 
nothink  liad  happened  at  all.  I  says  to  my- 
self, "Milord,  you're  a  thoroughbred,  you 
are,"  for  he  makes  me  think  o'  Mister  Mal- 
colm's bull-terrier,  he  do.  Breed  ?  That  there 
dog  has  a  ancestry  as  would  do  credit  to  a 
Egyptian  mummy.  I  've  seen  Mister  Malcolm 
take  a  whip  arter  the  dog  had  got  among 
the  chickens  or  took  a  bite  out  o'  the  game- 
keeper's leg,  him  never  liking  the  game- 
keeper, conseckens  o'  his  being  bow-legged 
and  having  a  contrary  dispersition,  and  do  you 
think  that  there  dog  would  let  a  Avhimper  out 
o'  him  ?  No,  sir.  He  would  just  turn  his  eye 
on  Mister  Malcolm  and  sorter  say,  "  All  right, 
thrash  away.  I  may  liev  my  little  weaknesses! 
but,  thank  Gord  1    1   come"  of  a  distinkished 
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Tl^.ey  smoked  in  silence  for  a  few  minutes. 

*  No',  sir,'  resumed  the  groom,  pusliing  his 
hat  back  in  order  to  scratch  his  head,  '  he 
never  wliimpered,  did  milord  ;  but  I  saw  when 
he  got  opposite  Mas'r  Dick's  old  mare  Prin- 
cess that  he  felt  kind  o'  bad,  and  he  didn't  say- 
much  for  the  better  part  o'  a  mimite.  Mr 
Selwyn,  I  'm  a  bit  creaky  in  my  jints  and  ain't 
as  frisky  as  I  were,  but  1  'd  be  werry  nuich 
obliged  to  be  sent  over  to  this  'ere  war  and 
see  if  I  couldn't  put  a  bullet  or  two  in  some 
o'  them  tliere  sausage-eaters.' 

'  AVell,'  said  the  American  moodily,  '  you 
may  get  yom*  chance.' 

'  Thank  'ee,  sir.     I  hope  so,  sir.' 

'  (lood-nigiit,  Mathews.' 

'  Good-night,  sir.     Thank  'ee,  sir.* 

Selwyn  ^loved  off  into  the  network  of 
shadows.  liooking  back  once,  he  saw  the 
weather-beaten  groo  with  hands  on  iiis  hips, 
tilting  himself  to  and  fro  in  benicotined  en- 
joyment of  some  odd  strain  of  philosophy. 
Good  heavens !  was  that  tiie  way  men  went 
to  war — as  if  it  were  a  hunt  with  an  equal 
ciiance  of  being  the  hound  or  the  hare  ? 
'  Sausage-eaters ' — what  a  phrase  to  describe 
those  eagle -helmctcd  supermen  of  Prussia's 
cavalry !  And  this  little  island  of  pipe- 
smoking,  country-side  philosophers  and  pam- 
pered, sport-loving  youth  —  tiiis  was  the 
country,  heart  of  a  crumbHng  empire,  nnt 
had  ordered  the  gray  torrent  of  Germr  y  to 
alter  its  course  and  How  back  to  its  own  con- 
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a  sporting  thing  to  do,  but  would  it  mean  the 
collapse  of  the  sprawling,  disjointed  British 
Empire,  linked  together  by  a  ilinisy  tradition 
of  loyalty  to  the  Crown  ? 

Scotland  would  be  faithful,  not  so  much  to 
England  as  to  her  own  instincts.  Even  if 
England  were  the  heart  of  things,  Scotland 
was  the  brain,  and  more  than  any  other  part 
supplied  the  driving-power  for  the  wheels  of 
empire.  But  what  of  rebellious  Ireland  and 
the  distant  Dominions  isolated  by  the  seas  ? 
Would  they  seize  this  moment  of  Britain's 
mad  impetuosity  and  declare  for  their  own 
independence  ?  It  was  tiie  history  of  nations 
— and  did  not  history  repeat  itself? 

Canada,  of  course,  would  be  governed  in  her 
actions  by  the  mighty  neighbouring  Republic. 
That  was  inevitable  when  the  young  Dominion's 
life  was  so  dominated  by  that  of  the  United 
States.     But  what  of  the  others  ?  .  .  . 

Thus  for  half-an-hour  queried  the  man  from 
America.  He  was  about  to  turn  into  the 
house,  when  he  glanced  once  more  in  the 
direction  of  the  stables.  It  was  too  dark  to 
distinguish  anything,  but  there  was  the  glow 
from  Mathews's  pipe  as  it  faintly  lit  the  sur- 
rounding darkness. 


II. 

Eleven  o'clock. 

*  Austin.' 

He  had  been  sitting  in  the  library  talking  to 
Lord  Durwent,  but  the  latter  had  just  left  the 
looiti  to  ariswcr  a  pliuiic-ciill  from  London. 
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EUse,  who  had  been  playing  the  gramophone 
in  tlie  music-room,  shut  the  instrument  oft' 
and  hurried  to  the  ^Vmerican's  side. 

'Yes,  Khse  r  He  tried  to  rise,  but  she 
pressed  him  back  and  sat  on  the  arm  of  the 
huge  chair,  looking  down  at  him  with  a  face 
that  was  glowing  with  excitement.  Her  eyes 
were  like  jewels  of  fate  lit  from  within  by 
some  magic  Hame,  and  a  mutinous  lock  of  hair 
fell  on  the  side  of  her  face,  almost  touching 
the  crimson  lips.  There  was  so  much  mag- 
netism in  her  beauty,  such  a  heaven  in  the 
uncoufjuered  warmtii  of  her  impetuous  being, 
that  Selwyn  gripped  the  arms  of  his  chair  to 
help  to  restrain  the  mad  impulse  to  grasp  her 
in  his  arms  and  smother  those  lips  and  the 
flushed,  satin  cheeks  in  a  tempest  of  kisses. 

'  Yes,  Elise  { '  he  repeated,  clearing  his  throat. 

•  Listen,  Austin.  I  can't  stay  inside  any 
longer.  I  think  my  blood  is  on  fire,  Will 
you  come  with  me  to  the  village  ? ' 

'  At  eleven  o'clock  ? ' 

'Yes.  The  news  from  London  will  reach 
the  village  first,  and  I  want  to  be  tliere  when 
it  comes.  \Ve  shall  have  to  hurry  if  we  are 
to  make  it  in  time.' 

•  I  'm  at  your  service,  Elise.' 

'  Uight-o,  I  "11  let  tiie  mater  know.  I'll 
just  run  upstairs  and  put  something  easy  on, 
and  I  '11  meet  you  at  the  front  of  the  house. 
You  had  better  clumge  too.' 

A  few  minutes  later  she  joined  liim  on  the 
lawn.  They  had  just  reached  the  road  which 
led  to  the  uorter's  lodge,  when,  without  a  word 
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of  waniiiiiT,  she  <rr;ispe(l  his  hand,  and,  half- 
runni^<,^  half-dancino',  pulled  him  ibrward  at 
a  rapid  paee.  With  a  lau^h  he  joined  in  her 
mood,  and,  running  side  hy  side,  they  sped 
alon<r  the  drive,  while  startled  rahhits  leaped 
aeross  their  j)ath,  and  inelaneholy  owls  hooted 
disapprobation.  As  if  the  fnrnes  of  madness 
had  mounted  even  to  the  skies,  dark  flecks  of 
cloud  raced  headionir  across  the  starry  heavens. 
They  were  mad.  The  world  was  mad.  lie 
wondered  whether  his  brain  mi<>ht  be  playing 
some  prank,  and  this  absurd  thing  of  two 
young  peo})le  laughing  and  running  to  dis- 
cover whether  or  not  a  nation  was  at  war 
would  prove  a  pointless  jest  of  unsound 
imagination. 

'  Come  along,'  she  cried.  '  Vou  're  dragging.' 
Then  it  wasn't  a  dream.  The  sound  of 
her  voice  whipped  the  wandering  fantasies  of 
his  brain  into  colierency.  With  a  shout  he 
jumped  forward,  and  ran  as  he  had  not  tlone 
since  that  one  great  game  when,  as  a  '  scrub,' 
he  had  his  chance  against  Yale. 

'Oh-oh-oh,'  she  laughed,  '  I  'm— winded.' 
He  caught  he"  up  in  his  arms  as  if  her 
weight  were  no  more  than  a  child's,  and 
carried  her  forward  a  hundred  paces.  His 
strength  was  limitless.  He  felt  as  if  his  body 
would  never  again  know  the  hissitude  of 
fatigue. 

His  pulses  were  throhbijig  with  double 
fever  :  that  of  the  world  and  his  own  hot  love 
for  her.     Yes,  it   was  love.     What  a  fool  he 
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at  nifjfht  were  of  her ;  the  last  word  whispered 
was  her  name;  the  hist  pieture  shrouded  by 
the  approaehiiin-  mists  of  sleep  was  of  her  faee. 
^Vllat  was  morning  but  a  sunht  iiiomeut  that 
meant  Ehse  t  VV  hat  was  the  day,  what  were 
the  years,  what  was  hfe,  but  one  great 
moment  to  be  lived  for  Elise — Elise  ? 

'  Put  me  down,  Austin.  There  !  you  '11  be 
tired.' 

'Tired!' 

But  her  feet  had  touched  the  ground,  and 
■le  was  away  again  by  herself,  like  a  tan- 
calising  sprite  of  the  woods.  The  errant  lock 
had  been  joined  in  its  mutiny  by  a  wealth  of 
dark-hued,  auburn  hair,  blowing  free  in  the 
reckless  summer  breeze. 

Out  of  the  estate  and  along  the  highway, 
shadowed  by  tall  bushes ;  past  cottages  hiding 
in  snug  retreat  of  vines  and  flowers  ;  past  the 
cross-roads,  with  their  sign-post  standing  like 
a  gibbet  waiting  its  prize;  past  the  inn  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  village,  with  its  creaking  sign, 
and  its  neighing  horses  in  the  stable ;  past  the 
church  on  the  rise  of  the  hill,  with  its  grave- 
yard and  its  ivy-covered  steeple— and  then  the 
village. 

Gathered   in   the  square  they  could  see  a 
group  of  people  listening  to  a  man  who  was' 
reading  sometiiing  aloud. 

'  It's  the  rector,'  said  Elise.  'Let  us  wait 
a  minute.     Can  you  hear  what  he  is  saying  ? ' 

The  voice  had  stopped,  and  the  crowd 
broke  into  a  cheer  that  echoed  strun.gelv  on 
tlie  night-air.     It  had  hardly  died  away  when 
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a  quavering,  lii^'li-pitchcd  voice  started  '  God 
Save  the  Kin^,'  and  with  a  sturdy  inditicreiu'e 
to  pitcli  the  rest  followed,  the  octo<rciiarian 
who  had  he<run  it  sounding  clear  above  the 
others  as  he  halt-whistled  and  half-sang  the 
anthcni  through  his  two  remaining  teeth. 

'That's  old  Hills!'  cried  Elise,  laughing 
hysterically.     '  He  was  at  Sebastopol' 

The  crowd  was  coming  away. 

Some  were  boisterous,  others  silent.  A  girl 
was  laughing,  but  there  was  a  strange  look  in 
her  eyes.  Bounding  ahead  in  high  apprecia- 
tion of  the  village's  nocturnal  behaviour,  a 
nondescript  hound  was  preceding  an  elderly 
widow  who  was  weeping  quietly  as  with 
faltering  step  she  clung  to  the  arm  of  her 
son,  wlu)  was  carrying  himself  with  a  new 
erectness. 

Behind  them  walked  Mathews  the  groom, 
corn-cob  pipe  and  all,  shaking  his  head  argu- 
nientativcly  and  squaring  his  shoulders. 
An  Empire  had  declared  war. 

III. 

Elise  entered  the  post-office  to  telephone  the 
news  to  Roselawn,  and  Selwyn  was  left  alone. 
It  was  only  for  a  few  minutes,  but  in  that 
brief  space  of  time  his  whole  being  underwent 
a  vital  crisis,  which  was  not  only  to  change 
the  course  of  his  own  life,  but  was  to  affect 
thousands  who  would  never  meet  him. 

The  creative  mind  is  ever  elusive  and  unex- 
nected  in  its  workings.  In  it  the  masculine 
and    feminine   temperaments    are    fused.     It 
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leaps  to  conclusions — erroneous  maybe,  but 
sustained  by  the  feminine  conviction  that 
what  is  instinctive  must  be  true.  Selwyn's 
was  essentially  a  creative  mind,  prone  to 
emotionalism  and  to  inspiration.  AVith  men 
of  his  type  lo^^ic  is  largely  retroiifrcssive :  the 
conclusion  is  reached  first;  the  reasons  follow\ 

A  few  days  before  his  imagination  had  been 
strangely  stirred  by  the  swiftness  of  thought 
which  at  twilight  in  England  could  visualise 
New  York  at  noon.  Simple  though  the  scien- 
tific explanation  might  be,  it  had  left  him  with 
a  sense  of  detachment,  almost  as  if  he  were  on 
Olympus  and  the  world  spread  out  below  for 
him  to  gaze  upon. 

That  feeUng  now  returned  with  redoubled 
force. 

The  group  of  villagers  had  parted  into  many 
human  fragments.  He  could  hear  the  hearty 
invitation  of  the  innkeeper  for  all  boon  spirits 
to  join  him,  free  of  expense — and  regardless 
of  the  liquor  laws — in  a  pint  of  bitter,  to  drink 
confusion  to  the  enemy.  But  to  Selwyn  they 
seemed  creatures  of  another  planet — or,  rather, 
that  he  was  the  visitor  in  a  world  of  strange 
inhabitants. 

All  the  resentfulness  of  an  idealist  whose 
ancestry  was  steeped  in  liberty  of  action  rose 
to  a  fury  at  this  unwarrantable  interference  of 
war  with  the  lives  of  men — a  fury  maddened 
by  his  feeling  of  utter  impotence.  Was  it 
possible,  he  argued,  that  a  group  of  men  drunk 
with  pomp  and  lust  of  conquest  could  wreck 
the   wiioie   fabric   of  civilisation  ?     What   of 
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science  and  education?  Had  they  risen  only 
to  be  the  playthin^^s  of  madmen  ?  What  kind 
of  a  world  was  it  that  allowed  such  thinp  ? 

Was    it    possible,    however,    that    this   war 
was  diflerent  from  any  other  ?     Ciranted  that 
Austria  had  willed  the  crushing  of  Servia,  and 
that  Germany  was  instigator  of  the  crime^ 
had  not  the  rest  of  the  world  proved  false  to 
their  creeds  by  allowing  the  war-hunger  of  the 
Central  Towers  to  achieve  its  aim  ?    Supposing 
France,  Britain,  America,  and  Italy  had  joined 
in   an   immediate  warning  to   Germany  and 
Austria  that  if  they  did  not  desist  from  their 
malpractices  the  area  of  their  countries  would 
be  declared  a  plague-spot,  commercial  inter- 
course   with    the    outside    world    would    be 
brought  to  an  end,  and  their  citizens  treated 
as  lepers.     If  that  had  been  done,  men  could 
have  gone  on  leading  the  lives  to  which  they 
had    been    called,   and    by   sheer    cumulative 
effect  could  have  exerted  a  moral  pressure  on 
the  war-lust  of  Germany  that  would  have  been 
irresistible. 

Vet,  like  a  bull  that  sees  red,  the  nations 
had  rushed  madly  at  each  other,  thirsting  to 
gore  each  other's  vitals  with  their  horns.  Men 
of  peaceful  vocations  were  at  that  veiy  moment 
slaughtering  their  brother-men.  It  was  wrong 
— hideously  wrong ! 

And  the  charge  of  r*^  ponsibility  could  not 
be  laid  at  the  door  of  those  idiots  of  Emperors. 
Their  crime  was  evil  enough,  but  the  re- 
sponsibility for  war  was  with  the  people  who 
allowed  themselves  to  be  led  to  murder  by 
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a  mad,  jingoistic  patriotism.  Supposing  that 
when  Europe  was  mobilising,  the  people  of 
Great  Hritain  had  sent  a  message  to  the 
(iermans :  '  Brothers,  justice  must  be  done 
and  mrJefactors  punislied.  Fearing  nothing 
but  the  universal  conscience,  we  refuse  to  fight 
with  you,  but  demand  in  humanity's  name 
that  you  join  with  us  in  establishing  the 
permanent  supremacy  of  Kight'  Some  such 
niessage  as  that  coming  from  a  Power  steeped 
in  a  great  past  would  have  been  ashes  to 
smother  the  smouldering  fiames  of  world- 
war. 

Hut  there  was  no  machinery  for  such  a 
thing.  There  was  no  method  by  which  the 
great  heart  of  one  country  could  speak  with 
that  of  another.  Our  obsolete  diplomatic 
envoys,  the  errand-boys  of  international  poli- 
tics, were  mere  artifices,  tending  to  cement 
rather  than  to  dispel  the  mutual  distrust  of 
nations.  What,  then,  stood  in  the  way  of 
world-understanding?  What  was  the  cause 
of  the  blindness  which  permitted  men  to  be 
led  like  dumb  cattle  to  the  skughter  ? 

lirnorcuice. 

That  was  the  answer  to  it  all.  It  was  igno- 
rance that  kept  a  nation  unaware  of  its 
own  highest  destiny;  it  was  ignorance  that 
fomented  trouble  among  the  peoples  of  the 
earth.  Suffering,  sickness,  crime,  tyranny, 
war.  were  all  growths  mIiosc  roots  were  buried 
in  ignorance  and  sucked  its  vile  nourishment. 

An  impetuous  wave  of  lovaltv  towards  his 
own  country  swept  over  Austin  Selwyn  at  the 
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thoii^^ht.  oilier  peoples  IkkI  dcelnrcd  war 
on  e:ieli  other:  Ainericu  l.y  her  sileiiee  hud 
deeliiicd  war  on  l-rnonincc  He  felt  u  sudden 
sluime  for  his  previous  dowbts.  lie  saw  clearly 
that  his  ^neat  continent-eountry  was  a  rock 
to  which  the  other  haflled,  despairin<r  nations 
nii^Oit  elin<,^  when  disaster  overtook  them. 

7vnd  as  he  was  joined  hy  Elise  Durwent,  the 
American  swore  an  eternal  .th  of  vengeance 
against  Ignorance. 

IV. 

With  her  arm  in  his,  their  subdued  voices 
trembling  with  the  repression  of  emotion,  they 
retraced  their  steps.  Back  past  the  church 
with  its  white  gravestones  so  curiously  peace- 
ful in  the  midst  of  it  all ;  past  the  inn,  jovial 
with  light  and  the  clamour  of  village  oracles ; 
past  the  forge,  with  its  lifeless  fires  a  presage 
of  things  to  come  ;  past  the  cross-roads,  where 
the  sign -post,  silhouetted  against  the  sky, 
seemed  no  longer  a  g  )et,  but  a  crucitix  ;  past 
cottages  stirring  with  unaccustomed  life,  un- 
conscious of  the  unbidden  guest  that  was  soon 
to  knock  with  ghostly  fingers  at  almost  every 

door.  ,     , 

Along  the  quiet  English  lane  they  walked, 
but  though  the  closeness  of  the  girl  beside 
him  was  ministering  to  the  senses,  his  mind 
remained  so  clutched  in  the  grip  of  tliought 
that  his  head  throbbed  with  pain  with  each 
step  of  his  foot  jarring  upon  the  road. 


Tl 


iie> 


..^1,^^  fl,o  «.if iviiir'f»  fr»  the  estate 
and  were  nearing  the  house,  when  his  reverie 
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wns  broken  by  tbt  sound  of  n  <|uiverin^  breath 
aird  a  titinbliniT  of  ii,e  hand  on  his  arm.  Like 
a  ('(.nflairration  that  is  already  out  of  control, 
his  brain  Hared  into  furtber  revolt  with  the 
stimulus  of  a  new  resentment — he  had  not 
thought  of  woman's  part  in  the  thin^. 

'  Klise,'  he  cried,  'this  is  monstrous.  It  is 
only  the  vile  seltisline^s  of  men  that  makes  it 
possible.  They  ar  not  givin*^  a  thought  to 
the  women,  yet  you  are  the  real  suUerers. 
Now  I  know  what  you  meant  wben  }  ou  said 
tbat  women  d(»rrt  have  their  place  m  the  world. 
If  they  did.  this  never  could  have  happened; 
for  their  hearts  would  never  permit  the  men 
that  are  born  of  women  to  slaughter  each  other 
like  bestial  savages.  Now  is  the  time  for  you 
to  speak.  This  is  the  hour  for  your  rebellion. 
Let  tiio  whole  world  of  women  rise  in  a  body 
and  denoimee  this  inhuman,  insufferable  wrong. 
If  your  rebell'on  is  ever  to  come,  let  it  come 
now.' 

The  hand  on  his  arm  was  wrenched  fr  e, 
and  Elise  stood  facing  him  with  fury  m  i.jr 
eyes. 

'Are  you  mad,  Air  Selwyn  ?  Or  is  this 
your  idea  of  a  joke?' 

He  stared  at  her,  dumbfounded.  Her  eyes 
were  glowing,  and  her  lips  were  parched  with 
the  fever  of  the  breath  passing  through  them. 

'A  joke?'  he  said.  'Great  heavens!  Do 
you  think  I  would  jest  on  such  a  subject  ? ' 

'  But You  mea  i  that  we  women  should 

organise,  rise  up,  to  hinder  our  men  iioin  g-  >liig 


to  w 


ar 
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'  Doesn't  your  heart  tell  you  liow  iiifjunous 

war  is  r 

'  What  does  that  matter  T 
'But,  Klise/ he  pleatle.l  desperately,  'some 
one  must  be  ^n-eat  enough  to  rise  to  the  new 
citi/ensliip  of  the  world  even  it'  martyrdom 
be  the  eondition  of  enrolment.  It  is  far,  far 
harder  than  snatehin^'  a  musket  and  sweeping 
on  with  the  mob.  but  it  is  for  people  like  you 
and  me  to  have  the  eoura<,^e  to  try  to  stem 
this  tlood  of  io-noranee,  to  stop  this  butehery 
of  women's  hearts.' 

'Women's  hearts!'  She  laughed  hysteri- 
eally.  '  And  you  believe  that  you  understand 
women  !  Do  you  think  war  uppuls  us  ?  Do 
you  think  beeause  we  may  shed  tears  that  it 
is  from  self-pity  ?  Uubbish  !  There  are  thou- 
sands of  us  to-night  who  could  almost  shout 
for  joy.' 
'Elise!' 

'  I  mean  it.  Don't  you  see  that  to-night 
our  whole  life  has  bcjn  changed?  Men  are 
going  to  die— horribly,  cruelly— but  they're 
going  to  play  the  parts  of  men.  Don't  you 
understand  what  that  means  to  us?  fVc're 
part  of  it  all  It  was  the  women  who  gave 
them  birth.  It  was  the  women  who  reared 
them,  then  lost  them  in  ordinary  life— and  now 
it's  all  justified.  They  can't  go  to  war  with- 
out us.  We're  partners  at  last.  Do  you 
think  women  are  afraid  of  war?  Why,  the 
Ldorv  of  it  is  in  our  very  blood.' 

'  But,' cried  Selwyn,  '  you  cant  think  what 
you  are  saying.' 
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•1  don't  want  to.  All  I  know  is  that  I 
could  sin^  and  (lan"e  and  go  inau  tor  the 
wonder  of  it  all.' 

He  took  a  step  forward  and  grasped  hoth 
her  wrists  in  his  hands. 

'  Listen  to  ine,'  he  said,  his  jaw  stifi'ening  as 
he  spoke  ;  '  some  of  us  have  got  to  keep  our 
sanity  in  this  crisis.  Vou  know  h  tier  than 
I,  for  you  have  descrihed  it  to  ine,  that  this 
cou!itry  has  heen  darkened  with  ignorance  just 
as  Ciernumy  and  the  rest  have  heen.  This  is 
the  climax  of  it  all — and  you  're  going  to  help 
it  on,  instead  of  having  the  courage  to  take 
your  stand.  Elise,  to-night  I  pledged  my 
whole  lite  to  a  crusade  against  the  darkness 
that  men  are  forced  to  endure.  It  is  going  to 
he  a  long  fight,  a?id  perhaps  a  hopeless  one, 
although  some  day,  somehow,  the  cause  must 
win.  And  I  need  your  inspiration.  Oh,  my 
dear,  my  dear,  you  must  know  how  nnich  I 
love  you.  Ever}  minute  that  you're  away 
I  'm  hungry  for  you.  When  we  were  together 
that  evening  hy  the  stream  I  longed  so  to  take 
you  in  my  arms  that  my  heart  ached  with  the 
repression  I  forced  on  myself.  I  have  known 
that  there  were  a  thousand  difficulties  in  the 
way,  and  I  was  not  going  to  speak,  but  the 
other  night  when  you  met  your  brother  by 
the  oak ' 

*  Oh  !  you  were  spying.' 

•  It  was  an  accident.  I  said  nothing  to  you 
about  it,  but  I  thought  that  perhaps  you 
needed  me  a  little,  that  it  misrht  be  mv  nrivi- 
lege  to  share  your  sorrow.    And  to-night,  dear. 
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1  know  that  to«Tether  we  could  work  and  live, 
and  be  a  tremendous  power  for  gqod.' 

Her  face,  which  had  gone  strangely  pale, 
was  darkened  by  a  return  of  the  crimson  flush. 

'  Do  you  think  I  'd  marry  you,'  she  exclai  led 
scornfully — '  a  man  who  counsels  treason  ? ' 

*  I  counsel  loyalty  to  the  higher  citizenship,' 
'H'mm!'     Her   shoulders   contracted,  and 

forcing  her  wrists  free  of  his  hands,  she  looked 
haughtily  into  his  burning  eyes.  '  Vou  had 
better  go  back  to  America  and  tell  them  there 
of  this  ignorant  little  island  whose  men  are 
so  crude  and  stupid  that  when  the  King  calls 
they  go  to  war.' 

*  Elise' 

*  I  would  rather  marry  the  poorest  groom  in 
our  stables  than  you.  He  would  at  least  be  a 
man.' 

'  I  have  not  deserved  this,  Elise.  God  knows 
I  am  no  more  a  coward  than  other  men,  but 
I  feel  that  I  have  seen  a  great  truth  which 
demands  my  loyalty.' 

'  It  is  easier  to  be  loyal  to  a  truth  than  to  a 
coinitry.' 

'  ^'ou  know  you  are  wrong  when  you  say 
that.  Come — we  are  both  uiuierved  to-night. 
l*erhaps  I  was  injudicious  to  speak  at  a  time 
when  I  should  have  known  that  you  would  be 
overwrought,  but  I  could  not  keep  back  the 
love  whicli  you  must  have  read' 

'Please,  Mr  Selwyn,  you  must  never  men- 
tion that  again.  I  don't  want  to  marry  you. 
1  don't  want  to  marry  any  one,  I  always  said 
that  a  women's  rebellion  wouid  come,  and  I 
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feel  in  my  '  lood  that  it  hns  st^irted  to-night. 

I  don't  \      -K   how,  or  when,  or  where,  but  J 

i 

am  going       'oin  it  and  ' 

• 

'  Then  }  >u  agree  with  me  ? '  he  cried  eagerly. 

1 

•You   I'eel   t.iat   the  women  of  this  country 

sliould   rise,  and   try   to   prevent   this   catas- 

> 

troplie  ? ' 

1 

•  You  fool,'  she  said,  half  in  pity,  but  with 

] 

a  sneer;   'you   poor   blind    American!     Yes, 

i 

there 's  going  to  be  a  revolution  against  con- 

T 

ventions,  Society,  customs,  morality,  for  all  I 

■^ 

know.     They  're  all  going  overboard.     \V^e  've 

s 

iioisted  the  black  flag  to-night,  but  with  one, 

and  only  one,  object — to  help  Britain  and  tiie 

men  of  Britain  to  fight ! ' 

1 
1 

.             .             .             •             • 

And  the  British  Fleet,  at  the  King's  com- 

s 

t 

1 

mand,  was  steaming  out  into  the  night. 

CHAPTER    XII. 

THE   HONOUUABLK    MALCOLM    ttURWENT   STARTS 
ON    A    JOURNEY. 


I. 

AN  curly  morning  mist  hung  over  tlie  fields 
iTV  of  Roselawn.  From  his  nest  in  the 
brunches  of  u  tree,  u  bird  chirruped  dubiously, 
as  tliough  to  ussure  iiimself  even  uguinst  his 
better  judgment  thut  the  ruin  wus  only  a 
threat.  The  woods  wiiich  bordered  the  mea- 
dows were  blurred  into  a  foreboding,  formless 
black,  like  u  fringe  ot  mourning,  und  the  distunt 
hills  stood  sentinels  at  the  sepulchre  of  nature. 

Flowers,  rearing  their  lovely  necks  for  the 
first  caress  of  the  sun  drooped  disconsolately, 
their  petals  like  the  lips  of  a  maid  who  has 
waited  in  vain  for  the  coming  of  her  lover. 
Cattle  in  the  fields  moved  restlessly  from  one 
spot  to  another,  finding  the  grass  sour  and  un- 
palatable. Through  the  damp-charged  air  the 
melancholy  i)laint  of  a  single  cow  sounded  like 
the  warning  of  rocks  on  a  toggy  coast. 

In  the  air  which  was  unstirred  by  a  breath 
of  wind  the  very  buildings  of  Koselawn  seemed 
strangely  motioidess,  witli  their  roofs  glistening 
in  their  covering  of  nujisture.  ^And  through 
an  archway  of  trees  the  distant  spire  of  the 
church  on  the  hill  rose  above  the  mist  as 
a  symbol  held  aloft  by  some  smoke-shrouded 
martyr  of  the  past. 

A  hound  with  ajK)logetic  tail  came  stealthily 
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from  the  house  and  made  for  the  cover  of 
the  stahles.  A  horse  rattled  its  headstall  and 
pawed  the  flooring  with  a  restless  hoof. 

With  a  feeling  of  chill  in  the  air,  Selwyn 
rose  at  seven,  and  dressing  himself  quickly, 
left  the  house  for  a  walk  before  breakfast.  His 
body  was  fatigued  from  the  long  vigil  of  the 
mind  which  had  kept  at  bay  all  but  a  short  hour 
of  sleep,  but  he  felt  th^  necessity  of  exercise, 
as  though  in  the  striding  of  limbs  his  torturing 
thoughts  might  lessen  their  thumbscrew  grip. 

Ilis  feet  grew  heavy  in  ti.e  thick  dew  of  the 
grass,  as  he  })lunged  across  the  fields  to  a  path 
which  led  through  the  woods,  where  squirrels, 
co(iuetting  with  the  intruder,  dared  him  to 
follow  to  the  summit  of  the  oaks. 

Heedless  of  the  morning's  melancholy,  yet 
unconsciously  soothed  by  its  calm  solace,  he 
went  briskly  forward,  and  his  blood,  sluggish 
from  inaction,  leaped  through  his  veins  and 
coloured  the  shadowed  pallor  of  his  face  with 
a  glow  of  warmth. 

lie  had  lost  her. 

That  was  the  dominant  note  of  his  thoughts. 
What  a  jest  the  Fates  had  j)repared  for  him 
that  tlie  very  moment  when  the  incoherencies 
of  his  life  were  crystallised  by  a  great  flash  of 
truth  —the  very  moment  when  he  had  felt  the 
overwhelming  impulse  to  conseerete  his  life 
in  a  crusade  against  Ignorance — that  same 
instiuit  should  witness  the  snapping  of  the 
silk  threads  of  his  love  ! 

How  scornful  she  had  been — as  if  he  were 
something  unclean,  too  iuw  a  thing  for  her 
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to  touch  !  This  girl,  whom  lie  had  pitied  for 
her  loneliness— this  woman  who  had  ridiculed 
the  life  of  England  and  declared  that  it  was 
stifling  her — had  said  that  the  glory  of  war  was 
in  her  blood.  She  had  called  him  a  fool  because 
he  dared  to  say  that  carnage  was  ^vrong.  lie 
had  thought  her  an  advanced  thinker  ;  she  was 
a  reactionary  of  the  most  pronounced  type. 

A  feeling  of  fury  whipped  his  pulses.  Con- 
found her  and  her  unbridled  tongue  I  What 
a  fool  he  had  been  to  woo  her !  One  might 
as  well  try  to  coax  a  wild  horse  into  sub- 
mission. Sha  would  have  to  be  conquered  ; 
she  should  be  brought  into  subjugation  by  the 
stronger  will  of  a  man,  for  only  through  sur- 
render would  she  achieve  her  own  happiness. 
At  present  she  resented  equally  the  concjuering 
of  herself  physically  and  mentally.  For  her 
own  sake  she  must  be  taught  the  perversion 
of  her  outlook  on  life. 

And  Austin  Selwyn,  the  idealist,  little 
thought  that  he  was  applying  to  Elise  I)ur- 
wcnt  the  same  philosophy  as  Prussia  was 
apj)lying  to  Europe. 

JUit  of  one  thing  he  was  certain — much  as 
he  loved  her  (and  at  the  thought  his  heart 
grew  heavy  with  longing),  his  words  on  war 
had  not  been  the  idle  declaimings  of  a  sophist. 
There  uy/.v  a  higher  citizenship  ;  the  work!  zvas 
wrong  to  allow  this  war ;  and  ignorance  teas 
the  foe  of  mankind. 

Me  would  not  withdraw  from  that  platform. 
Duty  was  not  something  from  whicji  a  man 
could  step  lightly  aside.     All  his  writings,  all 
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his  thoughts,  all  his  h:ilf-workcd-oiit  philoso- 
phies had  hcen  hut  training  for  this  great 
nioineiit.  And  now  that  it  had  come  he 
would  not.  pro\e  n  iiegade. 

He  would  write  with  the  language  of  in- 
spiration. 'I'he  agony  of  Man  would  he  his 
spur,  so  that  neither  fatigue  nor  indillerence 
could  inip(  (le  his  lahours.  With  the  tears  of 
the  world  lie  would  pen  ^iich  works  that  people 
everywhere  wouU^  sec  the  heacon- light  of 
truth,  and  hy  it  steer  their  trouhled  course. 

Five  miles  he  covered  in  little  more  thnn 
an  hour,  md  with  the  returning  sense  of 
strengtii  his  purposr  gi-c  v  in  firnmcss. 

Tl  •  call  of  the  Universal  Mind  had  pene- 
trates througu  t'le  lahyrinth  of  life  as  the 
sound  of  the  hunting-horn  through  leafy  woods. 
Tlure  must  he  millions,  he  knew,  Avho  were 
of  tluit  great  unison,  kept  from  ensemble  by 
the  absence  of  co-ordination,  hy  the  lack  of 
self-expression.  It  might  not  be  for  him  to 
do  more  than  help  to  light  the  torch,  but,  once 
lit,  it  would  burst  into  Haine,  and  the  »nan  to 
carry  it  would  then  come  forward,  as  he  had 
always  done  since  ages  innruinorial  when  a 
world-crisis  called  for  a  world  .nan. 

A  sudden  weakness  crept  into  his  blood. 
He  was  nearing  home,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
would  see  her  again.  If  only  he  could  have 
left  the  previous  night  on  some  pretext — hut 
n(nv  he  would  have  to  wait  until  the  afternoon 
at  least.  How  strange  it  was  to  think  of 
losing  her!  How  wedded  his  subconscious 
thoughts  had  been  to  living  out  the  future 
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with  her  as  his  revelation  of  Heaven's  poetry! 
AVoiiId  he  have  the  coura<(e  to  maintain  his 
purpose,  or,  at  the  si<>;ht  of  her,  would  he 
throw  himself  at  her  feet,  and,  admitting 
failure,  plead  for  mercy  to  the  vanquished  ? 

No.  A  thousand  times  no.  AnvthinL'  hut 
that.  ^ 

Ueaehin*,'  the  elcarinfr  in  the  woods,  he 
paused  as  the  ivy-eovered  towers  of  Uoselawn 
were  presented  to  his  ga/e.  With  a  character- 
istic w-orking  of  his  shoulders  he  drew  himself 
to  liis  full  height,  and  his  jaws  and  lips  were 
set  in  implacahle  determination. 

The  mist  still  clung  to  the  earth,  but  over 
the  north-east  tower  of  Roselawn  he  could 
see  the  sun,  monstrous  and  red,  looming  with 
its  sullen  threat  of  heat. 


II. 
It  was  Hearing  the  end  of  a  breakfast  that 
had  been  trying  for  every  one.  Lord  Dur- 
went's  usual  kindly  affability  was  overcast  by 
a  fresh  worry — the  non-appearance  of  his  son 
Mak'ohn.  Four  telegrams  had  been  despatched 
to  Scotland,  but  no  answer  had  come.  Elise 
had  been  gay  and  talkative  with  a  forced 
vivacity;  and  Lady  Durweiit  had  been  bor- 
dering on  hysteria.  Not  th.it  the  dear  lady 
was  of  sufficient  depth  to  be  profoundly  moved 
by  the  world's  tragedy,  but  her  unsatisfied 
sense  of  the  dramatic  gave  her  a  new  thrill 
every  time  she  said,  '  W'l;  auk  at  war  -think 
OF  IT  1 '  as  if  siie  were  afraid  th.at  without  her 
reminder  they  might  forget  the  fact 
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Sc'lwyii  sat  in  almost  complete  silence, 
merely  ackno\vle(lnin<r  Lady  Durwent's  pro- 
clamations of  a  state  of  war  by  approj)riate 
ae(juiescence,  but  bis  eyes  remained  fixed  on 
the  tal)le.  lie  could  not  trust  tbem  to  look 
at  Klise  for  fear  tliey  sbould  j)rove  traitor  and 
sue  for  an  i^rnoble  peace.  As  for  her,  she 
met  the  situation  with  a  smile,  usin^  woman's 
instinct  of  protection  to  assume  a  cloak  behind 
which  her  real  feelin^^s  were  concealed. 

They  bad  just  risen  from  the  table,  when 
the  sound  of  a  motor-car  was  heard  in  the 
courtyard,  and  Elise  hurried  to  the  window. 

'  It's  Malcolm,  dad,'  she  said. 

More  in  hysteria  than  ever.  Lady  Durwent 
hurried  i'rom  the  room,  followed  more  slowly 
by  her  husband  and  her  dau^rjiter,  and  ^neet- 
in<,'  the  Honourable  Malcolm  at  the  door, 
smothered  him  in  a  melodramatic  embrace. 

'  My  dear,  brave  Malcolm,'  she  cried. 

\\'ith  as  ^ood  grace  as  possible  the  youni^ 
man  submitted  to  the  maternal  endearments^ 
(liscn«;aging  her  arms  as  soon  as  be  decently 
could. 

'Where's  the  governor?'  he  asked.  'Ah, 
there  you  are.  — Hello,  Elise  !— I  'm  frightfully 
sorry,  pater,'  be  went  on,  shaking  bands  with 
Lord  Durwent  and  patting  bis  sister  on  the 
shoulder,  'about  those  telegrams  of  yours,  but 
we  were  on  M-Ciregor's  yacht  miles  from 
nowhere,  and  didn't  even  know  the  dear  old 
war  was  on  until  a  fishing-johnny  told  us. 
Are  my  orders  here  V 

'  Ves,'  answered  Lord  Durwent ;  '  there  arc 

p.p.  L 
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two  tele^'rains  for  you.  One  came  last  ni^ht, 
and  one  this  morning.  I  will  just  ^'o  into  the 
library  and  fetch  them.' 

*  But,  Malcolm,'  said  Lady  Durwent, '  let  me 
introduce  our  «,niest.  Mr  Selwyn  of  New  York. 

The  youn^r  En«^lishman  smiled  with  rather 
an  attractive  air  of  emharrassmerit.  '  I  'm 
frightfully  sorry,'  he  said  amiai)Iy,  profferiufr 
his  hand,  '  I  didn't  see  "you  there.  Have  you 
had  any  kind  of  a  time?  It's  rather  a  bore 
being  inland  in  the  summer,  don't  you  think  ?' 

'  I  have  enjoyed  myself  very  much,'  said  the 
American,  '  in  spite  of  the  tragic  end  to  my 
visit.' 

'  Eh.'  said  the  Honourable  Malcolm,  startled 
by  the  seriousness  of  the  other's  voice,  '  what's 
that  '<  Ah  yes — you  mean  the  war.  Excuse 
me  if  I  look  at  these,  won't  you  ?— Thanks, 
pater.' 

'\Vk  akk  at  wau— think  of  it!'  cried 
Eady  Durwent  in  a  gust  of  emotion,  assuming 
the  duties  of  a  Greek  chorus  while  her  son  ex- 
amined the  telegrams  brought  by  her  husband. 

'Well,  well!'  said  the  cavalry  lieut  nt, 
reading  the  first  message,  which  v.as  signed 
by  the  adjutant  of  his  regiment ;  'dear  old 
Agitato.  How  he  does  love  sending  out  those 
sweet  little  things  :  "  Lea;e  cr.acelled  ;  return 
at  once  "  !  Ah,  my  word  !  "  Secret  and  Con- 
fidential "—good  old  War  Office.  What  a 
rag  they'll  have  now  running  their  pet  little 
regiments  all  over  the  world  !  Humph!  By 
Jove!  we 're  to  move  to-morrow.  Good  work! 
Let  me  see,  pater.     \Vhat  train  can  I  catch 
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to  town  ?  I  iniist  tlirow  a  few  things  together ' 
—lie  looked  at  his  watch—'  hut  I  '11  be  in 
heaps  of  time  for  the  IL.'iO.  The  Agitato 
always  has  a  late  lunch  and  never  drinks  less 
than  three  glasses  of  port,  so  I  '11  throw  myself 
on  his  full  stomach  and  squeal  for  mercy  for 
being  late.  I  say,  pater,  do  come  up  while  I 
toss  a  few  unneeessaries  into  my  case.— 'J'hat  's 
right,  Hrown  ;  put  my  bag  in  my  room.  And, 
Ihown,  you  might  put  some  vaseline  on  those 
golf-clubs.  1  sha'n't  be  wanting  them  for 
some  little  time.— Come  along,  pater.— Excuse 
me,  Mr — Mr' 

•Si:[,WYX,' cried  Lady  Durwent. 

'  Mr  Selwyn,  I  '11  see  you  later,  eh  ?* 

The  old  nobleman  ascended  the  stairs  with 
his  son,  and  the  agreeable  chatter  of  the 
younger  man,  with  its  references  to  'topping 
sport '  and  *  absolutely  ripping  weather,'  came 
to  an  end  as  they  disappeared  along  the  western 
wing  of  the  house.  Lady  Durwent,  wiping  her 
eyes,  went  into  the  library,  and  Selwyn,  who 
was  not  particularly  enamoured  of  solitude  and 
Its  attending  tyranny  of  thoughts,  followed  her. 

Ehse,  who  had  stood  in  mute  contemplation 
of  her  brother,  neither  addressing  a  remark 
nor  being  addressed,  hesitated  momentarily, 
then  went  into  the  drawing-room  by  herself 
and  closed  the  door. 

'Oh,  Mr  Selwyn,'  said  Lady  Durwent, 
breathmg  heavily,  '  you  have  no  idea  what  a 
mother's  feelings  are  at  a  time  like  this.' 

'  I  can  only  sympathise  most  sincerely,'  said 
the  American  gravely. 
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'lie  lijis  been  siicli  a  ^rood  boy/  she  said 
va«,niely,  'and  so  devoted  to  liis  ino'tlier.' 

'  I  eaii  see  that.  Lady  Durwciit.' 

'  I  shall  never  fbr^ret,'  she  went  on,  her  own 
words  ereatin(r  a  deiieiously  draniatie  treni- 
blin^r  in  her  boson),  '  how  he  wept  when  his 
father  insisted  upon  his  leavin<r  home  for 
school.  It  was  all  I  could  do  to  console  the 
child  ;  and  when  he  came  home  for  the  holidays 
he  was  just  my  shadow.' 

At  that  satisfactory  thought  (tIiou<rh  Selwyn 
^yas  a  little  pu/./led  at  the  picture  of  the  diminu- 
tive Malcolm  servin^r  as  a  shadow  for  Lady 
Durwent's  bulk)  she  expanded  into  a  smile, 
but  inuncdiately  corrected  the  error  witii  a 
burst  of  mn-estrained  ^n-ief. 

'Think  of  i  r,  Mk  Sklwyx,'  she  cried,  re- 
versing the  fornuila— '  wi:  auk  at  wau  !' 

He  nuirnuired  assent.  '  I  am  afraid,  Lady 
Durwent,'  he  said,  'that  I  must  return  to 
London  this  afternoon.' 

'Oh,  Mr  Selwyn!' 

'  Yes,  I  must.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  work 
before  me,  and  oidy  the  cordiality  of  your 
welcome  and  the  pleasure  I  have  felt  in  being 
here  would  have  allowed  me  to  stay  so  long. 
Vou  have  been  wonderfully  kind,  and  perhaps 
the  fact  that  I  was  here  when  war  broke  out 
will  lend  a  special  significance  to  our  friend- 
ship for  the  future.' 

'Oh,  I  shall  never  forget  you,'  nun-nuned 
his  hostess,  whose  emotions  were  so  near 
the  surface  that  almost  any  remark  was 
suflicient  to  tap  them.     '  Vou  have  been  the 
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truest    of   friends,   and    Elise    is    ,vo    fond   of 
you.' 

'  I  Jim  very  fond  of  Elise,'  blurted  Selwyn, 
feelin^r  his  cheeks  ^rrow  red.     '  Her  conipanion- 

sliij)  and  inspiration  were  soniethin^r' 

'  Ve-es.'  An  instinct  of  caution  plu^^^rcd 
the  emotional  channel.  Lady  Durwent  saw 
that  she  had  been  indiscreet.  It  was  not  in 
her  plan  of  things  that  her  daughter  should 
become  enamoured  of  a  commoner.  Selwyn 
was  all  very  well  for  company,  and  no  doubt 
his  books  were  very  good,  but' Elise  Durwent 
would  have  to  marry  in  her  own  station  of  life. 
'  Vou  feel  that  you  must  go  this  afternoon  V 
said  the  Ironmonger's  daughter  dismally,  but 
with  an  inHeetion  that  made  it  more  a  reminder 
than  a  question. 

'  Ves,  Eady  Durwent,"  he  answered,  with  a 
cynical  smile  creeping  into  his  lips,  which 
seemed  thin  and  almost  cruel.  '  I  shall  catch 
the  ;J.50.' 

'  Then  you  must  come  again  and  see  us 
sometime,  Mr  Selwyn,'  she  said,  with  that 
A  agueness  of  date  used  by  polite  persons  when 
they  don't  mean  a  thing.  Lady  Durwent 
rose  with  great  dignity.  'Will  you  excuse 
me,  Mv  Selwyn?  I  always  meet  my  house- 
keeper at  ten  to  discuss  domestic  matters. 
Elise  is  somewhere  around.  Is  it  too  damp 
for  tennis?' 

She  paused  at  the  door.  She  had  to.  It  is 
one  of  the  traditions  of  the  stage  that  a  player 
must  stop  at  the  exit  and  utter  one  compel- 
ling, terriHe  sentence. 
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'WE 
TH  - 


ARE     AT    WAK;    she    cried  — 


Tliink  of  it ! '  he  said  maliciously,  bowing 
and  closing  the  door  after  her. 

III. 

Going  to  his  room,  Selvvyn  packed  his  own 
bags,  dispensing  with  the  services  of  the  valet, 
and  with  more  than  one  sigh  of  regret  glanced 
about  at  the  luxury  v»hich  he  was  scon  to  quit. 
The  great  bed  with  its  snowy  billows  of  com- 
fort ;  the  reading-lamp  on  the  little  table  with 
the  motley  collection  of  books  borrowed  from 
the  library  with  the  very  best  intentions — 
books  which  had  hardly  been  opened  before 
sleep  would  obliterate  everything  from  his 
sight ;  that  merry  picture  of  the  two  medieval 
enthusiasts  playing  chess,  and  those  jolly 
Dickensian  paintings  of  huntsmen  at  luncheon 
with  grinning  waiters  and  ubiquitous  dogs. 
What  a  charm  they  all  had  !  \Vn»at  a  merry 
little  spot  England  had  been  in  those  good 
old  days ! 

A  ray  of  sunshine  stole  through  the  curtains 
as  if  it  were  not  quite  sure  of  its  welcome, 
and  shyly  rested  against  the  farthest  wall  of 
the  room.  With  an  exclamation  of  pleasure 
Selwyn  threw  open  the  window  and  looked 
out  upon  the  lawns. 

The  sun  had  won  its  battle,  and  the  country- 
side was  cleared  of  the  invading  mist,  which 
was  ingloriously  retreating  to  its  own  territory 
behind  the  distant  hills.  There  was  a  sparkle 
in   tiie   air,    and    the    rich    colourings   of   the 
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doners  vied  with  each  other  in  Beauty's 
quarrel.  The  birds  flew  from  tree  to  tree, 
singing  their  pa'an  of  the  sun's  victory,  and  a 
liglit  summer  breeze  was  scattering  perfume 
over  the  earth. 

As  a  sick  man  emerging  from  a  fever, 
Schvyn  let  the  refreshing  vigour  of  the  morn- 
ing lave  his  temples  with  its  potency.  Look- 
ing towards  the  stables,  he  saw  Mathews,  the 
groom,  come  out  of  his  domain  to  cast  an 
approving  glance  on  Nature's  performance. 
Selwyn  decided  that  he  would  go  and  say 
good-bye  to  the  fellow.  There  was  something 
both  sturdy  and  picturesque  about  him,  and 
the  American  presumed  that  even  the  head- 
groom  of  the  Durwents  would  not  be  averse 
to  a  ten-shilling  gratuity.  He  therefore  left 
his  room,  and  reaching  the  lawn,  strolled  over 
to  the  stables. 

'  Good-morning,  Mr  Selwyn,'  said  the  groom 
cheerily,  touching  his  forehead  in  a  semi- 
nautical  greeting. 

'  Good-day,  Mathews.  How  are  all  your 
family  this  morning  ? ' 

'  ^Ieaning  the  bosses,  sir,  or  opposite-like, 
my  old  mare  and  her  colt  ?  Likewise  and 
sim'lar,  and  no  disrespeck  meant,  meaning  my 
old  woman  and  little  Wellington.' 

'  \Vell,"  Selwyn  smiled  at  the  worthy  man's 
ramifications,  '  I  did  mean  the  horses,  but  1 
am  even  more  anxious  to  know  how  Mrs 
Mathews  is.' 

'  She 's    a-bloomin',    Mr    Selwyn,    she    is. 
>  iicii  i  Sees   ci'  c  oiiici   iiiurii  Qcincixi   ai  ziic 
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village,  I  says  to  myself,  "  Criky  !  If  she  hain't 
got  a  action  like  a  young  filly  ! "  Heal  proud 
1  was  of  'er,  and  'er  being  no  two-year-old 
neither,  but  opposite- wise  free  of  the  rheuniatiz, 
as  is  getting  into  my  withers  like.' 

'  And   how  is — did  you  say  his  name  was 
Wellington  ? ' 

'That's  'is  'andle,  Mr  Selwyn,  conseckens 
o'  'is  being  born  with  the  largest  nose  I  ever 
sees  on  a  lioffspring  o'  his  age.  He  's  only  four 
year  and  a  little  better,  but — criky  ! — if  'e  ain't 
the  knowingest  little  colt  as  e\  er  I  raised  ! 
When  my  old  woman  gi\es  'im  "is  bath  'e 
goes  "  Iliss-ss,  hiss-ss,"  just  like  a  proper  groom 
rubbin'  down  a  boss.  IJut  "e  's  a  hunfeeling 
wretch,  'e  is.  for  when  1  goes  'ome  arter 
feedin'-time  o'  nights,  and  thinks  I  '11  just 
smoke  a  cpiiet  pipe,  'e  ups  and  says,  "  Lincoln 
Steeplccliase,  guv'nor,  and  I  'm  a-riding  you." 
And  there  he  has  everything  around  the  room 
— "is  little  table  and  chairs  and  toy  pianner, 
and  1  've  got  to  jump  over  'em  on  my  'ands 
and  knees  with  that  there  wicious  scoundrel 
a-sitting  on  my  neck  and  yelling,  "  Come  on, 
you  d — d  old  slow  -  coach  !  >Vot  did  I  give 
you  them  oats  for  i "  Now  I  puts  it  to  you, 
Mr  Selwyn,  if  a  lump  as  makes  'is  fayther 
jump  over  a  toy  pianner  is  the  kind  o'  child  as 
is  like  to  be  a  comfort  to  a  feller  i:)  'is  old  age.' 

A\^ith  which  harrowing  (juery  the  groom 
slapped  his  })ipe  on  his  heel  and  blew  violently 
through  it  to  try  to  disguise  his  gratification 
at  tiie  paternal  reminiscence. 

•  I  don  t  think  1  '\  e  seen  all  the  horses,'  said 
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Selwyn.     '  Can  you  spare  a  few  minutes  to 
-show  theni  to  ine  ? ' 

'  Wi'  all  the  pleasure  in  life,  sir.  Come  in, 
sir.  I  know  it  ain't  becomin'  o'  me  for  to 
boast,'  said  the  groom  as  they  entered  the 
building,  '  but  if  there 's  a  better  stable  o' 
bosses  than  them  there,  then  my  name  ain't 
Mathews,  nor  is  my  Cliristian  names  William 
John  neither.  There  ain't  many  in  England 
as  knows  a  boss  quicker  'an  me,  Mr  Selwyn, 
though  I  says  it  that  shouldn't  ought  to,  but 
I  knows  a  boss  just  as  soon  as  I  sets  eyes  on 
'im.  Milord,  'e's  just  a  small  bit  better, 
tliougb  likewise  and  sim'lar  we  usually  thinks 
exac'ly  the  same.  Only  once  we  disergreed 
on  a  boss.  I  says  it  were  wicious,  and  'e  said 
as  'ow  it  weren't.     So  we  bought  it' 

'  And  who  was  right  ? ' 

'  \\>11,  sir,  I  sort  of  estermate  as  'ow  'e 
was,  for  just  arter  we  got  'im  JNIas'r  Dick, 
who  ain't  afraid  o'  any  beast  as  walks  on  four 
legs,  took  'im  out  lOr  a  airing.  Well,  sir, 
that  boss — powerful  brute  'e  were,  with  a  eye 
like  Sin — goes  along  like  as  if  'e  'adn't  a  evil 
thought  in  'is  'ead  ;  but  all  on  a  sudden  'e 
comes  to  a  ditch,  and  sort  o'  rolls  Mas'r  Dick 
into  it,  and  bungs  'is  'ead  against  a  stone.' 

'  Then  he  was  vicious,  aiter  all  ? ' 

'  No,  sir— that 's  the  extr'ord'nary  part  of  it. 
He  comes  right  back  to  the  stables  to  me  and 
pulls  up  short,  I  goes  up  and  looks  into  that 
there  sinful  eye.  "  You  hulk  o'  misery,"  I 
says :  "  you  willainous  son  of  a  abandoned 
sire  ! "     You  know,  sir,  I  always  likes  to  make 
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a  hoss  feel  real  had  by  telling  liiin  what 's 
what,  for  they  got  intelligence.  Mr  Selwyii, 
I  should  say,  hy  Criky  !  a  'uinan  being  ain't 
in  the  same  stall  as  a  boss  for  intelligence.' 

'  I  think  you  may  be  right,'  said  Selvvyn 
decisively. 

'  May  be  ?  There  ain't  no  doubt  about  it 
nowise.' 

'  And  what  ha[)pened  to  your  horse  ? ' 

'  Ah  yes,  sir,  \VeIl,  sir,  I  gets  on  'im,  and 
puUin'  'is  face  around  by  'is  ear,  I  give  'ini 
another  look  in  'is  sinful  eye.  "  XV^iere  's 
Mas'r  Dick?"  I  says.  And — criky! — off  'e 
goes,  lickertv-split,  like  jus  if  we  Avas  entered 
for  the  Derby,  and,  sure  enough,  'e  stops 
riglit  at  the  ditch  where  Mas'r  Dick  was 
a-lying  all  peaceful  and  muddy  like  a  stiff  un. 
Well,  sir,  I  gets  off  and  lifts  'im  up,  and  then 
mounts  be'ind  'im,  and  that  there  hoss  'e 
never  moved  until  I  tells  'im,  and  then  'e 
goes  home  so  smooth-like  that  a  old  lady  could 
'ave  rid  'im  and  done  'er  knitting  sim'lar. 
And  arter  that  'e  were  as  gentle  as  a  lamb, 
'e  were — and  there  'e  is  right  afore  your  eyes, 
Mr  Selvvyn.  He  's  a  old  hoss  now,  and  ain't 
much  to  look  on,  but  every  morning  when  I 
comes  in  'e  takes  a  look  with  that  there  bad 
eye  o'  hisn  and  says,  just  like  I  says  to  'im 
that  day,  "  Where's  Mas'r  Dick?"  I  some- 
times feels  so  sorry  for  the  old  feller  that 
I  swears  something  horrible  just  to  cheer 
'im  up.' 

With  considerable  interest,  thoun-h  with  a 
certain  doubt  as  to  the  strict  authenticity  of 
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the  naiTJitive,  the  iVmerican  looked  at  the 
horse,  which,  after  a  mehincholy  survey  of  the 
visitors,  vented  its  ^^rief  in  an  attempt  to  bite 
a  hirge-si/ed  shce  from  the  neck  of  a  neighbour. 

'  Nah,  then,  you ,'  remarked 

Mathews  unfeehngly,  catching  the  old  beast 
a  resounding  thump  on  the  rump  with  a  stick 
he  carried.  '  That  '11  learn  you,  you  old  hulk 
o'  misery.' 

'There's  a  beautiful  mare,  said  the  American, 
pausing  at  the  stall  of  a  superb  charger  whose 
graceful  limbs  and  shapely  neck  spoke  of  speed 
and  spirit. 

'  x\h  !     Now  that  there  is  a  beauty  and  no 
mistake.     She 's  got  tlie  spirit  of  a  young  pup, 
but   is  as  amiable  and  sweet-tempered  as  a 
angel.     She 's  xMister  Malcolm's  hunter,  she  is, 
and  'is   favourite   in  the   whole  stables.     He 
never  rides  anything  but  'er  to  houndfj ;  least- 
ways, 'e  never  did  but  once,  and  then  Nell— 
that's  'er  name — Nell  was  took  so  sick  with 
frettin'  that  she  kicked  a  groom  as  'ad  come 
to  feed   'er  clean  across  the   floor  agin'  that 
there  far  v  ill.     Never  I  see  a  feller  so  put  out 
as  that  there  groom — never.     Well,   sir,  she 
wouldn't  let  no  one  come  nigh  'er,  and  just 
as    we    was    thinkin'    as    'ow    we'd    'ave    to 
forcible-feed  'er,  in   comes    Mister   Malcolm. 
She  'ears  'im,  but  don't  make  no  sign,  and 
iust  as   'e  comes  up  close  she  lets   fling  'er 
'eels   at    'is  'ead.      But  'e    was    watchin'    for 
it,  and  just  says  "Nellie"  kind  o'  sorrowful 
and   reproachful,   sim'lar  to  the  prodigal  son 
returnin'  to    is  aged  fayUier.      AVell,  sir,  tnc 
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mare  she  just  gives  in  at  the  knees  and  rubbed 
'er  nose  agin'  "iin,  and  says  just  as  plain  as 
Scripter  that  she  was  real  sorry,  and  oped 
'e  'd  forget  it  as  one  genTman  to  a  hidy.' 

With  sundry  anecdotes  of  a  like  nature, 
Mathews  guided  the  visitor  past  the  long  line 
of  stalls,  wiiose  inhabitants  kept  their  stately 
heads  turiied  to  gratify  the  insatiable  curiosity 
of  the  equine.  To  the  weary  mind  of  the 
American  there  was  an  agreeable  balm  in 
the  groom's  fund  of  anecdote,  and  even  in  the 
odoriferousness  of  the  stable  itself. 

Ueachingthe  end  of  that  line,  Mathews  pro- 
posed that  before  they  went  any  farther  they 
should  go  to  an  adjoining  shed  and  inspect  a 
htter  of  little  hounds  that  were  blinking  in 
amazement  at  their  second  day's  view  of  the 
world.  From  a  near-by  kennel  there  was  the 
discordant  yelping  of  a  dozen  hounds,  and 
between  the  two  places  a  kitten  was  perform- 
ing its  toilet  with  arrogant  indifference  to  the 
canine  threat. 

They  were  just  about  to  retrace  their  steps, 
when  Selwyn  felt  Mathews's  hand  on  his  arm. 

'  Sh-sh  ! '  the  groom  whispered.  '  There 's 
Mister  Malcolm  a-come  to  say  good-bye  to 
Nellie.  I  knew  'e  would,  sir.  She  'd  ha' 
fretted  'er  heart  out  if  'e  hadn't.' 


IV. 


Selwyn  looked  down  the  stable,  and  in  the 
dull  light  he  saw  the  Hussar  officer  standing 
in  the  stall  by  the  mare,  crooning  some  endear- 
ing   words,   while   the   beast,  in   her  delight, 
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rubbed  her  face  against  his  clothes  and 
whinnied  her  plea  to  be  taken  tor  a  gallop 
over  the  fields. 

Not  wanting  to  disturb  him,  or  give  the 
impression  that  he  had  been  watching,  Selwyn 
sottly  withdrew  by  a  door  near  the  dogs,  and 
after  giving  Mathews  a  half-sovereign,  made 
a  circuit  of  the  lawns  and  approached  the 
house  as  if  he  were  coming  from  the  woods. 
As  he  did  so  young  Durwent  emerged  from 
the  stables,  followed  by  a  collie-dog  that 
jumped  and  frolicked  about  him  as  he  walked. 
Noticing  the  American,  Malcolm  crossed  over 
to  where  he  stood,  proflering  a  cigarette. 

'  Have  a  gasper,  Selwyn  { '  he  asked. 

'  Thanks  very  much.  I  suppose  it  will  be 
some  time  before  the  British  Army  will  get 
into  action  ? ' 

'I  don't  know,  I  'm  sure,'  answered  Durwent, 
holding  a  match  for  the  other,  '  but  three 
weeks  at  the  outside  ought  to  see  us  over 
there  and  ready.' 

'  The  Germans  have  a  tremendous  start.' 

'  Yes,  haven't  they  ?  Damned  plucky  of 
Belgium  to  try  to  hold  them  up,  isn't  it  ? 
Though,  of  course,  you  can't  expect  the  Bel- 
gian johnnies  to  keep  them  back  more  than  a 
few  days.' 

'  You  think,  then,  that  she  w  ill  be  con- 
quered ? ' 

'  Ua-ther.  That 's  a  cert.  But  I  don't  think 
it  will  be  for  long.' 

'  You  mean  that  the  British  will  drive  the 
Geiiiians  'ouck  ? ' 
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'  Not  Jill  at  oiK'c,  but  sooner  or  later.  Of 
course,  I  'in  an  awful  nuilf  on  strategy — 
always  was — but  llie  general  idea  seems  to  be 
that  we  ^o  over  now  and  stop  the  boinulers, 
and  then  our  dear  old  citizens  ^ird  up  their 
loins,  train  themselves  as  soldiers,  and  chase 
the  (iermans  back  to  IJerlin.' 

'Hut— isn't  it  an  open  secret  that  your 
regular  army  is  very  small  {  Can  you  seriously 
expect  to  stop  that  hu^e  toree  once  it  sweeps 
throui^h  Hel^num  ? ' 

The  Englishman  picked  up  a  stone  and  sent 
it  hurtling  across  the  lawn  for  the  collie  to 
chase. 

'  Ever  play  '•  Rugger  "  ? '  he  asked. 

'  Uughy  {     \'es.' 

'  Then  you  "ve  often  seen  a  little  chap  bring 
a  big  one  an  awful  cropper.' 

'  That  is  true,  but  the  cases  are  hardly 
parallel.' 

'  Perhaps  not,'  said  the  other,  rather  relieved 
at  not  iuning  to  maintaio  the  analogy  any 
further ;  '  but,  then,  the  beauty  of  being  a 
junior  oflicer  is  that  one  doesn't  have  to  worry. 
I  wouldn't  be  in  old  man  French's  shoes  for  a 
million  quid,  but  for  us  subaltern  johnnies  it 
looks  as  if  we'll  have  some  great  sport.' 

As  the  two  young  men,  almost  of  an  age, 
stood  on  the  rich  carpet  of  the  lawn  with  their 
figures  outlined  against  the  open  background 
of  the  fields,  they  presented  a  strange  con- 
trast. The  Englishman  was  dressed  in  a 
rough,  brown  tweed,  and  though  there  was 
u  looseness   about   his  siiouuiers   that    almost 
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amounted  to  slouchiuess,  they  ^;ive  a  sii<jr^es- 
tion  of  latent  strength  tliat  could  be  instantly 
^al\  anised  into  great  [)()wer.  When  he  moved, 
either  to  throw  something  tor  his  dog  or  just 
to  hreak  the  monotony  of  standing,  his  move- 
ments were  slow  and  deliberate,  and  he  took  a 
long  pnee  with  a  slight  inclination  towards  the 
side,  as  is  the  habit  of  cavalrymen  and  sailors. 
His  eyes  were  a  clear,  imsubtle  blue,  and 
though  his  skin  was  tanned  from  exposure  to 
the  elements,  its  texture  was  unspoiled.  His 
hair  was  light  brown,  and,  while  closely 
cropped,  in  keeping  with  military  tradition, 
was  naturally  of  thick  growtii ;  in  the  centre 
where  it  was  parted  there  was  more  than  a 
tendency  towards  curls.  F'rom  his  lip  a  slight 
moustache  was  trained  to  point  upwards  at 
the  ends,  and  beneath  the  tan  of  his  face  could 
be  seen  the  glow  of  health,  token  of  a  decent 
moile  of  living  and  a  life  spent  out  of  doors. 

There  was  a  frankness  of  coimtcnance,  a 
certain  humour  which  one  felt  would  rarely 
rise  above  banter,  and  the  whole  bearing  was 
manly  and  attractive.  But  search  the  features 
as  he  would,  Selwyn  could  not  discover  any 
lurking  traces  of  undiscovered  personality. 
Malcolm's  very  frankness  seemed  to  rob  him 
of  possession  of  any  hidden,  unexpected  vein 
of  inilividuality.  He  was  essentially  a  type, 
and  of  as  clear  Anglo-Saxon  origin  as  if  he 
were  living  in  the  days  before  his  breed  was 
modified  by  inter-association  with  other  tribes. 

Selwyn  recalled  the  words  of  Mathews : 
'Milord,   youVe    a    thoroughbred,   you    are.' 
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This  yoiitli  was  of  a  race  of  tlioroii^^lilM-eds. 
Maternal  licivdity  liad  skipped  him  all(>;,a'ther  ; 
he  was  a  Durwcnt  of  Diirweiits,  and  heir  to 
all  the  distinction  and  lack  of  distinction 
which  marked  the  loni,'  line  of  that  family. 

And  opposite  him  was  an  American  'vhose 
two  generations  of  Kcpuhlican  ancvstry  led 
to  the  paths  of  Dutch  and  Irish  j)arenta^re. 
Selwyn  had  never  tried  to  discover  the  cause 
why  his  paternai  ancestor  had  left  tlie  (ireen 
Island,  or  his  maternal  ancestor  the  land  of 
dikes  and  windmills;  it  was  sulHcient  that, 
out  of  resentment  a«>ainst  conditions  either 
avoidahle  or  unavoidahle,  each  had  resolved  to 
endure  the  ordeal  of  makintr  his  way  in  a  land 
of  stranoeis.  Austin  Selwyn  bore  the  marks 
of  that  inheritance  no  less  clearly  than  Mal- 
colm Dm-went  hore  the  marks  of"  his.  In  iiis 
features  there  was  a  certain  repose,  as  became 
the  part-son  of  a  race  that  had  produced  the 
art  of  Rembrandt,  but  there  was  a  rovin<r 
Celtic  strain  as  well  that  hid  itself  by  turn  in 
his  eyes,  in  his  lips,  in  his  smile,  in  tlie  lines  of 
his  frown.  In  contrast  to  the  clear  Saxon 
steadiness  of  Malcolm  Durwent,  his  own  face 
was  constantly  touched  by  lights  and  shadows 
of  his  mind,  lit  by  the  incessant  prompting  of 
his  thouohts  that  demanded  their  answer  to 
the  I'iddle  of  life. 

Although  his  build  was  fairly  powerful, 
Selwyn's  well-knit  shoulders  and  alert  move- 
ments of  body  spoke  of  a  physi<iue  that 
^yas  always  tuned  to  pitch,  but  'one  missed 
tiie   impression  of  Imiitless  endurance  which 
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luy  behind   the  easy  (•Jirelcssncss  of  Maholnj 
Diirwciit's  j)()sc. 

*I  want  to  ask  you,  Diirvvent,'  said  the 
American,  '  inoiv  IVoin  the  stan(I-j)oint  of  a 
M  liter  than  anythin^r  else,  it  these  men  of  yours 
vlio  are  ^'oin^r  out  to  fi<<ht  are  actuated  by  a 
^vent  sense  of  patriotism,  or  a  feeling'  tliat  the 
lil)erty  of  the  world  depends  on  them  or  -well, 
in  other  words,  I  am  trying  to  discover  what 
it  is  that  makes  you  men  face  death  as  if  it 
were  a  gj.nie.' 

'My  dear  chap,' said  the  Englishman,  with 
a  sligiitly  embarrassed  smile,  '  there  again  we 
leave  it  to  the  fellows  higher  up.  Naturally, 
if  Hritain  goes  to  war,  it  isn't  up  to  her  army 
to  (juestion  it  one  way  or  another.  Of  course, 
hack  in  our  heads  we  like  to  feel  that  she  is  in 
the  right  — but,  then,  I  don't  think  Britain 
would  ever  do  the  rotten  thing  ;  do  you  ? ' 

*  N — no,  I  suppose  not' 

'Von  see,  a  chap  can't  help  looking  at  it 
a  bit  like  a  game,  for  there's  Belgium  doing 
an  absolutely  sporting  thing,  and  there  isn't 
one  of  us  that  isn't  straining  at  the  bit  to  get 
over  and  give  them  a  hand.' 

^^'ith  a  slight  blush  at  this  admission  of 
fervour,  the  Englishman  grasped  his  collie-dog 
by  the  forepaws  and  rolled  him  on  his  back. 

'  Hut,'  said  Selwyn.  unwilling  to  let  the 
bone  of  discussion  drop  while  there  was  one 
shred  of  knowledge  clinging  to  it,  'supposing 
that  Britain  were  in  the  wrong  and  you  fellows 
knew^  it,  yet  you  were  ordered  to  war— what 
Liicn  f 

p.p.  M 
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His    companion    laughed    and    thrust    his 
hands  in  his  pockets. 

'Oh,  we'd  Hght  anyway;  and  after  we  had 
knocked  tiie  other  chap  out  we  'd  tell  him  how 
sorry  we  were,  then  go  back  and  hang  tiie 
bounders  who  had  brought  the  tiling  on.  Hut 
tlien,  you  see,  you  're  riding  the  wrong  horse, 
because  soldiering 's  n\\  jol),  and  I  was  always 
an  awful  nuitf  when 'it  came  to  jawing  on 
matters  I  don't  know  anything  about.  Vou 
had  better  get  hold  of  some  of  our  politician 
johnTiies  ;  tliey  've  always  got  ideas  on  things.' 

V. 

A  little  later  the  Honourable  Malcolm  Dur- 
went  left  Hoselawn  in  a  motor-car. 

As  it  rounded  the  curve  in  the  drive  he 
turned  and  waved  at  the  little  group  who 
were  standing  in  the  courtyard,  and  then  he 
was  lost  to  sight.  And  in  the  hearts  of  each 
of  the  three  there  was  a  poignant  grief.  Lord 
Durwent's  head  was  bowed  with  regret  that 
at  Britain's  call  he  had  been  able  to  give  one 
only  of  his  two  sons.  l)ry~eyed,  but  with 
aching  heart,  Elise  stood  with  an  over- 
whelming remorse  that  she  had  never  really 
known  her  elder  brother.  And  Lady  Dur- 
went,  free  of  all  theatricalism,  v/ns  dumb  with 
the  mother's  pain  of  losing  her  lirst-born. 

And  as  the  heir  to  Hoselawn  went  to  war, 
so  did  the  sons  of  every  old  family  in  the 
Island  Kingdom.  In  something  of  the  spirit 
of  sport,  yet  carrying  beneath  their  cheeriness 
the  high  purpose  of  I'geless  chivalry,  the  blue- 
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eyed  youth  of  Britain  went  out  witli  a  siniie 
upon  their  hps  to  phiy  their  httle  parts  in  tlie 
great  jest  of  the  «rods. 

Not  with  the  cry  of  '  Liberty  ! '  or  '  Free- 
dom I '  but  merely  as  heirs  to  British  traditions, 
tliey  took  the  field.  Of  a  race  that  acts  more 
on  instinct  than  on  reason,  they  were  true  to 
their  vision  of  Britain,  and  asking  no  better 
fate  tlian  to  die  in  her  service,  they  helped  to 
stem  the  Prussian  flood  while  home  after 
home,  in  its  ivy-covered  seclusion,  learned 
that  the  last  son,  like  his  brothers,  had  '  phiyed 
the  game  '  to  a  finish. 

Let  the  men  who  cry  for  the  remodelling  of 
l?ritain — and  progress  must  have  an  unim- 
peded channel — let  them  try  to  bring  to  their 
minds  the  Britain  that  men  saw  hi  August 
1014,  when  catastrophe  yawned  in  her  path. 
That  picture  holds  the  secret  for  the  Great 
Britain  of  the  future. 


VI. 

It  was  ahnost  the  last  day  in  August,  when 
the  little  British  Army  was  fighting  desper- 
ately against  unthinkable  odds,  that  a  brigade 
of  cavalry  made  a  brave  but  futile  charge  to 
try  to  break  the  German  grip.  The  — th 
Hussars  was  one  of  the  regiments  that  took 
part,  and  only  a  renmant  returned. 

Si^aring  with  fixed,  unseeing  eyes  at  the  blue 
of  the  sky,  wliich  was  not  unlike  the  colour  of 
his  eyes,  the  Honourable  Malcolm  Durwent 
lay  on  the  field  of  battle,  with  a  bullet  through 
ijiS  liearL. 


1  i 


CHAPTER    XIII. 


THE    MAN    OF    SOLITUDE. 


I. 

IN  a  large  room  overlooking  St  James's 
Square  a  man  sat  writing.  In  the  shaded 
light  his  face  sliowed  haggard,  and  his  eyes 
gleamed  with  the  brilliancy  of  one  whose 
blood  is  lit  with  a  fever. 

The  clocks  had  just  struck  nine  when  he 
paused  in  his  work,  and  crossing  to  the  French 
windows,  which  opened  on  a  little  terrace, 
looked  out  at  the  darkened  scjuare.  The  rest- 
less music  of  London's  life  played  on  his  tired 
pulses.  He  heard  tlie  purring  of  limousines 
gliding  into  Pall  Mall,  and  the  vibrato  of  taxi- 
cabs  whipped  into  action  by  the  piercing  blast 
of  club-porters'  whistles.  The  noise  of  horses' 
hoofs  on  the  pavement  echoed  among  the 
roof-tops  of  the  houses,  and  beneath  those 
outstanding  sounds  was  the  quiet  staccato  of 
endless  passing  feet,  losing  itself  in  the  mur- 
mur of  the  November  wind  as  it  searched 
among  the  dead  leaves  lying  in  the  little  park. 
He  had  remained  there  only  a  few  minutes, 
when,  as  though  he  had  lost  too  much  time 
already,  tlie  writer  returned  to  the  table  and 
resumed  his  pen. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  he 
looked  up  with  a  start.  '  Come  in,'  he  said ; 
and  a  man-servant  entered. 
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•Will  you  be  wanting  anything,  Mr  Sel- 
wyn  ? ' 

♦  No,  Smith.' 

*  Vou  haven't  been  out  to  dinner,  sir.' 
'  I  am  not  hungry." 

'  Better  let  me  make  you  a  cup  of  tea  with 
some  toast,  and  perhaps  boil  an  egg.' 

'  N— no,  tlianks,  Smith.  Well,  perliaps  you 
might  make  some  coffee,  with  a  little  buttered 
toast,  and  just  leave  them  here.' 

'  Very  good,  sir.' 

Altiiough  less  than  a  year  had  elapsed  since 
Austin  Selwyn  had  first  dined  at  Lady  I)ur- 
went's  home,  experience,  which  is  more  cruel 
than  time,  had  marked  him  a<B  a  decade  of 
ordiiiarv  life  could  not  have  done.  His  mind 
had  been  subjected  to  a  burning  ordeal  since 
summer,  and  his  drawn  features  and  shadowed 
eyes  showed  the  signs  of  inward  conflict. 

As  he  had  said  of  himself,  all  his  previous 
experiences  and  education  were  but  a  novitiate 
in  preparation  for  the  great  moment  when 
truth  challenged  his  consciousness  and  illumi- 
nated a  patii  for  him  to  follow.  From  an 
mtellectual  dilettante,  a  connoisseur  of  the 
many  fruits  which  grace  life's  liighway,  he 
had  become  a  single-purposed  man  aflame 
with  l)urning  idealism.  From  the  sources  of 
heredity  the  spirit  of  the  Xetherlands  fightino- 
against  the  yoke  of  Spain,  and  the  instmct  ol" 
revolt  whicii  lies  in  every  Celtic  breast,  flowed 
and  nnngled  with  his  own  newly  awakened 
passion  for  world-freedom. 

He  had  left  Roselawn  with  a  formal  good- 
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bye  taken  of  tlie  whole  family  together.  He 
had  avoided  the  eyes  of  Rlise,  and  she  had 
made  no  attempt'  to  alter  the  impersonal 
nature  of  the  parting,  iteaching  London,  he 
had  been  offered  these  rooms  in  St  James's 
S(piarc  by  an  American,  resident  in  London, 
whose  business  compelled  him  to  go  to  New 
York  for  an  indefinite  period.  As  Selwyn  felt 
the  need  for  absolute  aloofness,  he  had  gladly 
accepted. 

ILu-dly  waiting  to  unpack  his  'grips.'  he  at 
once  hegan  his  battle  of  the  written  word,  his 
crusade  against  the  origin  and  the  fruits  of 
Ignorance  as  shown  by  the  war. 

Always  a  writer  of  sure  technique  and  facile 
vocabulary,  he  let  the  intensity  of  his  spirit 
focus  on  the  subject.  He  knew  that  to  make 
his  voice  heard  above  the  clamour  of  w^ar  his 
language  must  have  the  tnwiseendent  quality 
of  inspiration.  No  composer  searching  for  the 
motif  oi  a  great  moving  theme  ever  approached 
iiis  instrument  with  deeper  emotional  artistry 
tl  m  Selwyn  brought  to  l^ear  on  the  language 
which  was  to  ring  out  his  message. 

He  felt  that  words  were  potential  jewels 
which,  when  once  the  rays  of  his  mind  had 
played  upon  them,  would  be  lit  with  the  fire 
of  magic.  Words  of  destiny  like  blood-hued 
rubies ;  words  fraught  with  ominous  opal 
warning ;  words  that  glittered  with  the  biting 
brilliance  of  diamonds  -they  were  his  to  link 
together  with  thouijht :  he  was  their  master. 
The  necromancv  of  l;in<j;uage  was  his  to  con- 
jure with. 
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Day  after  day,  and  into  the  lon^  liours  of 
the  nit^lit,  he  wrote,  (Iestr()yin<r  pa^es  as  he 
read  them,  refinin*^,  ehan<rin^,  rewriting,  always 
striving  tor  results  whieh  would  show  no  signs 
of  construetion,  hut  only  breathe  with  life. 
When  fatigue  sounded  its  warnings  he  disre- 
garded them,  and  spurred  himself  on  with  the 
thought  of  the  thousands  dying  daily  at  the 
IVont.  He  saw  no  one.  Ilis  former  London 
aecjuaintanees  were  engrossed  in  afl'airs  of  war, 
and  made  no  attenipt  to  seek  him  out.  It 
was  his  eustom  to  have  breakfast  and  luncheon 
in  his  rooms;  at  dinner-time  he  would  traverse 
the  streets  until  he  found  some  httle-used 
restaurant,  and  then,  selecting  a  deserted 
corner,  would  eat  his  meal  alone.  The  walk 
there  and  back  to  his  rooms  was  the  only 
exercise  he  permitted  himself,  except  occasion- 
ally, when,  late  at  night,  cramped  fingers  and 
bloodshot  eyes  would  no  longer  obey  the  lash- 
ing of  the  will,  and  he  would  venture  out 
for  an  hour's  stroll  through  night-shrouded 
London. 

Prowling  about  from  square  to  square, 
through  deserted  alleys,  and  by  slumbering 
parks,  he  would  feel  the  cumulative  destinies 
of  the  millions  of  sleeping  souls  bearing  on  his 
consciousness.  Solitude  in  a  metropolis,  un- 
like that  of  the  country,  which  merely  lulls  or 
tends  to  the  purifying  of  thought,  intensifies 
the  moods  of  a  man  like  strong  liquor.  He 
who  lives  alone  among  millions  courts  all  the 
mad  fancies  that  ilis  brain  is  heir  to.  Insanitv. 
perversion,   incoherent   idealism,  fanaticism — 
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these  are  the  oirspriiig  of  uiinjitural  detach- 
ment from  one's  fellows,  and  in  turn  give  birth 
to  the  bhick  moods  of  revolt  against  each  and 
every  thing  that  is. 

Living  as  he  did  in  a  sort  of  ecstasy  by 
reason  of  his  suddenly  realised  world-citizen- 
ship, Selwyn's  incipient  feeling  of  godlikeness 
developed  still  I'urther  under  the  spell  of  iso- 
lation. The  fact  that  he  trod  the  realm  of 
thought,  while  all  around  him  men  and  women 
grappled  with  the  j)r{)l)lems  of  war,  only  ac- 
centuated this  condition  of  mind. 

He  suffered — that  was  true.  He  missed 
the  companionship  of  kindred  spirits,  and 
sometimes  his  memory  would  play  truant, 
recalling  the  pleasant  glitter  of  sterling  silver 
and  conversational  electroplate  which  accom- 
panied his  former  London  dimier-parties.  He 
did  not  dare  to  think  of  Elise  at  all.  She  was 
the  intoxicating  climax  of  his  past  life.  She 
was  the  blending  of  his  life's  melodies  into  a 
brief,  tender  nocturne  of  love  that  his  heart 
would  never  hear  a<jain. 

In  place  of  all  that,  he  had  the  spiritual 
vanity  of  martyrdom.  Few  voyagers  but  have 
felt  the  exultation  of  mid-ocean :  that  desire 
of  the  soul  to  leap  the  distance  to  the  skies 
and  claim  its  kiti.,hip  to  the  stars.  It  comes 
to  men  on  the  Canadian  prairies ;  it  throbs  in 
one's  blood  when  the  sunnnit  of  a  mountain 
is  reached  ;  it  is  borne  on  the  wings  of  the 
twilight  harmonics  in  a  lonely  forest. 

Selwyn's   compensation.      From   his   hermit's 
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seclusion  in  the  great  metropolis  he  felt  the 
thrill  of  one  who  challen<res  the  gods. 

II. 

His  man-servant  had  hardly  left  the  room 
when  the  bell  in  the  front  hall  rang,  and  Smith 
reappeared  to  announce  a  visitor. 

'  Who  is  it  ? '  asked  Sehvyn. 

'A  xMr  Watson,  sir.' 

'  I  wonder  if  it  can  be  Doug  Watson  of 
Cambridge.     Bring  him  right  up.' 

A  moment  later  a  young  man  entered 
the  cosily  shaded  room,  and  they  met  with 
the  hearty  hand-clasp  and  the  sincere  good- 
feeling  which  come  when  a  man  who  is  abroad 
meets  a  friend  who  is  a  tellow-countryman. 
The  new-comer  was  younger  than  Selwyn, 
and  though  of  lighter  complexion  and  hair, 
was  unmistakably  American  in  appearance. 
Like  the  author,  he  was  clean-shaven,  but 
there  was  more  repose  in  the  features.  His 
face  was  broad,  and  in  the  poise  ot  his  head 
and  thick  neck  there  was  the  clear  impression 
of  great  physical  and  mental  driving-power. 
Although  still  a  student,  the  mark  of  the 
engineer  was  strongly  stamped  on  him.  He 
was  of  the  type  that  spans  a  great  river  with 
a  bridge  ;  that  glories  in  the  overcoming  of 
obstacles  by  sheer  domination  of  will. 

'  Well,  13oug,'  said  Sehvyn  as  they  drew 
their  chairs  up  to  the  fire, '  when  did  you  leave 
Cambridge  ? ' 

'  Last  week,'  said  the  other.  *  1  couldn't 
stand  it  any  longer  with  every  one  gone.     I 
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don't  think  that  one  of  the  hunch  I  played 
around  with  is  there  now.' 

'  Tliat  was  a  hully  week-end  I  liad  with  you 
at  the  university.' 

*  We  sure  had  a  irood  time,  (hdn't  we  ? ' 

•  But  Iiow  (hd  you  know  I  was  here  ?' 
Marvis  sent  me  a  note  that  he  and  his  wife 

were  rurmintr  l)aek  to  New  York,  and  that  you 
were  taking-  his  rooms.  Damn  fine  phiee,  isn't 
it?  There's  a  woman's  touch  all  over  here. 
But  you  're  looking  precious  seedy.' 

'  I  feel  all  ricrht.' 

'  You  don't  look  it.' 

'  I  have  been  very  busy,  Doufr.' 

'  (ilad  to  hear  it.  Puttin«r  over  a  killing  in 
the  literature  rame  ?' 

'  The  binr^vest  thincr  yet,' said  Selwyn,  opening 
a  drawer  and  searching  for  the  cigars.  '  I  am 
making  a  sincere  attempt  to  write  something 
which  will  sway  people.     Have  one  of  these  V 

'Thanks.  I  guess  I'd  better  smoke  one 
while  I  have  the  chance.  It  might  get  the 
sergeant -major's  goat  if  he  found  a  buck 
private  smoking  half-crown  cigars.' 

'  You  haven't  joined  the  army  ? ' 

'  Not  yet ;  but  I  shall  to-morrow.  You  can 
do  it  by  grat^,  old  boy.  f^or  three  weeks  I  've 
courted  a  colonel's  daughter  so  as  to  get  next 
to  the  old  man,  and  to-morrow  I  receive  my 
reward.  I  am  to  become  a  full-fledged  Tommy 
Atkins.' 

•  And  the  daughter  ? ' 

i  ne  yuunger  man  grmned  and  cut  off  the 
end  of  his  cigar  with  a  pocket-knife.     *  Can 
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you  see  the  coloiiers  d;iu|rliter  "  wjilkinfr  out" 
with  a  Tommy  ^.  My  dear  Austin,  patriotism 
excuses  much,  hut  the  social  code  nuist  he 
maintained.  Id  render  that  in  Latin  if  1 
wasn't  so  rusty  on  hm<,ni;t<;es.  W'liat  are  the 
cliances  of  your  coming  along  with  me  to- 
morrow ?' 

Selvvyn  readied  for  an  ash-tray  and  matches. 
•America  is  neutral,'  he  said  (juietly. 

'  America  is  not  neutral,'  replied  AVatson 
with  a  decisiveness  that  one  would  hardly 
iiave  susjjccted  to  lie  l)encat]i  the  calm  exte- 
rior and  the  \  eneer  of  good-hreeding  polished 
by  Cand)ridgc  associations^ — a  veneer  that 
made  his  occasional  lapses  into  crudity  of 
languaoe  seem  oddly  out  of  place.  'The 
Clerman-Americans,  the  Irish-Americans,  the 
Jewish-Americans,  the  God-knows-who-else- 
Aniericans  may  be  neutral,  hut  the  America 
of  \Vashington  and  Lincoln,  the  America  of 
Lee  and  Grant,  isn't  neutral.  Not  by  a  long 
sight' 

'  Doug,'  said  Selwyn  reproachfully,  '  you  are 
the  last  man  I  thought  v(>uld  he  cau/ht  by 
this  flag-waving,  drum-beating  stuff.' 

The  younger  man's  brows  puckered  as  he 
looked  through  the  haze  of  tobacco-snioke  at 
his  host.  'Austin,'  he  said  abruptly,  'you've 
changed.' 

'Yes,'  said  Selwyn  thoughtfull/.  He  was 
going  to  say  more,  but,  changi',g  his  mind, 
remained  silent. 

i  Liiwuj^iiL   >wi«  iwwivcu  uiiicrLiit,    Weill  un 
Watson.     'What's  up?' 
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Selwyn's  eyes  ii.-iiroMed  and  his  lips  and 
jaw  stiffened  resolutely.  '  I  am  \viitin<,r;  he 
said,  enuneiatin^r  caeh  word  distinetly,  'in  the 
hoj)e  of  arousin^r  the  shinil)erin<,r  eonseienee  of 
the  world  a^^-iinst  this  war/ 

*  Canute  the  Seeond,'  eonnnented  Watson 
dryly. 

*  Dou^^,'  said  the  other,  frowning,  '  I  deserve 
better  than  sarcasm  from  you.' 

'  I  ni  sorry.' said  Watson  with  a  lau.oh,  'but 
I  can't  just  get  this  new  Austin  Selwyn  right 
of!"  the  hat.  Of  course  war  is  wrong -any 
boob  knows  that— but  what  can  you  hope  to 
do  with  writing  about  it  V 

Selwyn  rose  to  his  feet,  and  thrusting  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  strode  up  and  down  the 
room.  'What  can  I  hope  to  do  T  he  said. 
'lU-move  the  scales  from  the  eyes  of  the  blind; 
recall  to  life  the  spirit  of  universal  brotherhood  ; 
destroy  ignorance  instead  of  destroying  life.' 

'  Some  platform  ! '  said  Watson,  making 
rings  of  tobacco-smoke. 

'Take  yourself,  for  example,'  said  Selwyn 
vehenic  itly,  pausing  in  his  walk  and  pointing 
towards  the  younger  man.  '  You  aw  a  man 
of  international  experience  and  university 
education.  On  the  surface  you  have  the 
attributes  of  a  ulan  of  thought  You  are  one 
that  the  world  has  a  right  to  expect  will  take 
the  correct  stand  on  great  human  (piestioiis. 
Yet  the  moment  the  barriers  are  down  and 
jingoism  floods  the  earth  you  give  up  without 
a  struggle  and  join  the  great  mass  of  tlie 
world  s  drittwood.' 
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•  Il'm,'  mused  Watson, '  so  that 's  your  tack, 
ehr 

'  I  tell  you,  Doug,  you  have  no  right  to 
fight  in  this  war.' 

'  Thanks/ 

'  Vou  should  have  the  courage  to  keep  out 
of  it.  Even  assuming  that  Germany  is  wholly 
in  the  wrong  and  IJritain  completely  in  the 
right,  can't  you  see  that  when  the  Kaiser  and 
his  advisers  said,  "  Let  there  be  war, "  you  and 
1  and  the  millions  of  men  in  every  country 
who  believe  in  justice  and  Christianity  should 
have  risen  up  and  answered,  ''Vou  sliall  not 
have  rear  "  { ' 

Watson  rose  to  his  feet,  and  crossing  to  the 
fireplace,  fficked  the  ash  from  his  cigar,  and 
leaned  lazily  against  th'j  stone  shelf.  '  Vou  're 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Automobile  Club, 
aren't  you  ? '  he  drawled. 

Selwyn  nodded  and  resumed  his  nervous 
walk. 

'Take  my  advice,  Austin.  Every  time  you 
feel  that  kind  of  dope  mounting  to  your  head, 
trot  across  the  road  to  the  club  and  iune  a 
swim  in  their  tank.  You'd  be  surprised  how 
it  would  bring  you  down  to  earth.' 

'  Vou  talk  like  a  child,'  said  Selwyn  angrily. 

'  W^ell,'  retorted  the  other,  '  that 's  better 
than  talking  like  an  old  woman.' 

With  an  impatient  movement  of  his 
slioulders  the  younger  man  left  the  fireplace, 
and  walking  over  to  the  piano,  picked  up  a 
Hawaiian  ukulele  wliicli  had  been  left,  tliore 
by  J^lrs  Jarvis.     Getting  the  pitch  from  the 
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piano,  while  SeluyM  contiiiiied  his  restless 
miireh  ii|)  arid  down  the  rocin,  he  studiously 
oeenpied  hiiiiself  with  tuning'  the  iiistrurnerit, 
then  stiiiiniiKd  a  few  chords  with  his  fiii^rers.  ' 

'  Sorry  not  to  (it  in  with  your  peaee-brother- 
peaee  sluU"."  said  Watson  aniiahly,  struininin<r 
a  recent  ra<r-tinie  n<elody  with  a  certain  aniouiit 
of  dexterity,  'but  I  always  played  you  for  a 
real  white  man  at  colle^'e.' 

'  I)ou<r,'  said  Selwyn,  stoppincr  his  walk  and 
sittnin-  on  the  arm  of  u  bijij  easy-chair, '  if  there 
is  a  coward  in  this  room,  it's  you.' 

The  hauntin<r  nuisic  of  the  ukulele  was  the 
only  response. 

'  Here  you  are  at  Cambridne— an  American,' 
went  on  Selwyn.  'Just  because  the  set  you 
know  enlists  with  an  accompaniment  of  tub- 
thunrpino' 

'That  isn't  the  way  the  En«r|ish  do  thinirs,' 
said  \\  atsoi>  without  pausing  in  his  playin<>\ 

'.My  dear  fellow,'  said  Selwyn,  '  don't^let 
the  pose  of  modesty  fool  you  over  here.  They 
])r()fess  to  hold  up  their  hands  in  horror  when 
we^  get  hold  of  megaphones  and  roar  about 
"The  Star-Spann-lcd  Hanner,"  but  what  of  the 
phrases, '•  The  Kmj)ire  on  which  the  sun  never 
sets,"  "  What  we  have  we'll  hold,'  "  Mistress 
of  the  Seas"?  Is  there  so  much  diirerenee 
between  the  Kaiser's  "  Ich  nnil  Gott "  and  the 
Englishman's  "(iod  of  our  far-Hung  battle- 
line"?  .Jingoism!  We  "re  amateurs  in  America 
compared  with  the  British— and  you  "re  cauLdit 
by  it  all.'  ^  " 

'  Nothing  of  the  sort,"  said  Watson,  putting 
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down  the  ukulele, 


All  I  know  is  that  CJcr- 


ni.iny  runs  aimiek  and  ^Mves  a  mighty  ^rood 
imitation  of  hell  let  loose.  I  am  not  dis- 
count intj  the  wonderful  bravery  of  Kranee 
and  Iieln;ium,  hut  you  know  that  the  hope 
of  everythin^^f  lies  ri<,dit  in  this  eounlry  here. 
Well,  that's  ^rood  enou^di  for  Uie.  I'm  a 
hundred  per  eent.  Ameriean,  but  ri^^ht  now 
I  'm  willin<r  to  throw  over  my  eitizx-nship  in 
the  United  States  and  join  this  Empire  that's 
got  the  ^uts  to  go  to  war.' 

'Listen,  Doug,'  said  Selwyn,  moving  over 
to  the  ycnmgcr  man  and  plaeing  his  hands  on 
his  shoulders  ;  '  can't  you  see  that  Germany  is 
not  the  menace  ?  She  is  ordy  a  symptom  of 
it.  War,  not  (iermany,  is  the  real  enemy.  1 
admire  your  pluck :  my  regret  is  that  you  are 
so  blind.  The  whole  world  is  turning  murder 
loose;  it  is  prostituting  Christian  civilisation 
to  the  war-lust -and  you  imagine  that  by 
slaughter  Right  may  prevail.  The  tragic  fal- 
lacy of  the  ages  has  been  that  men,  instead 
of  destroying  evil,  have  destroyed  each  other. 
If  every  criminal  in  the  world  were  executed, 
Avould  crime  end?  Then,  do  you  think  the 
annihilation  of  this  or  that  army  will  abolish 
war  ? ' 

'  I  haven't  your  gift  of  plausible  argument,' 
said  AVatson, '  and  I  suppose  that  theoretically 
you  are  sound  in  everything  you  say.  Yet, 
instinctively,  I  know  that  I  am  doing  the  right 
thing.' 

'  A  woman's  rpnsnninrr   T^rmn-  '     ^<^lTi'\rn  »»<»lif 

his  Cigar,  which  had  gone  out.     'P^or  a  few 
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dcays  after  the  outbreak  of  war  I  will  admit 
that  I  doubted,  myself,  and  wondered  if,  after 
all,  there  was  a  universal  heart-beat.  Then 
came  the  news  of  tiie  silent  march  of  those 
thousands  of  women  down  Fifth  Avenue 
marching  to  the  beat  of  mufHed  drums  as  a 
protest  against  war— not  against  Germany- 
higher  than  that.  It  was  a  symbol  that  "the 
cry  of  Rachel  for  her  children  still  rin<rs 
through  the  centuries.  It  was  the  heart  of 
America's  women  calling  to  the  moth-rs  of 
France,  Germany,  and  '  Britain  against  this 
butchery  of  their  sons.' 

Seiwyn  sank  into  a  chair,  and  a  look  of 
weariness  succeeded  the  momentary  Hush  of 
excitement. 

'That  ended  my  last  doubt,'  he  Avent  on 
quietly.  '  I  knew  then  that  if  I  could  summon 
the  necessary  language  to  express  the  vision  I 
saw,  my  message  would  sound  clear  above  the 
guns.  I  completed  three  articles— "A  Fool 
There  ^Vas,"  "When  Hell  Laughed,"  and 
"Gods  of  Jingoism."  I  gave  them  to  my 
London  agent,  but  you  would  have  thought 
they  held  germs  of  disease.  He  brought  them 
back  to  me,  and  said  that  no  one  would  dare 
to  publish  them  in  P:ngland.  In  other  words, 
the  English  couldn't  stand  the  truth.  I  sent 
them  on  to  New  York.  This  is  my  agent's 
reply.  ''     "^ 

lie  took  a  letter  from  a  file  on  the  tabic  and 
handed  it  to  his  guest.     '  Read  it,'  he  said. 

W  itn  an  inscrutable  smile  the  Cambrid<re- 
American  Innhcf]  oi  tu^,  ,,.,..^..  — j  .1        '^ 
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'Nkw  York,  lOth  Ortoher  lUl.',. 

•Dear  Mr  Si:i.wyx,--Voii  will  be  pleased 
to  know  that  I  have  sueeeeded  in  plaein^r  your 
articles  "  When  Hell  Laii^rjied,"  "  a''  Fool 
There  Was,"  and  "  Gods  of  Jinooism  "  with  a 
prominent  newspaper  syndicate.  The  price 
paid  was  8800  each,  and" I  herewith  remit  my 
cheque  for  821(50,  havin<r  deducted  the  usual 
commission.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  any  further  articles  you  send  will  meet 
with  a  ready  market,  especially  if  they  follow 
along  the  same  lines  of  exposing  the  utter 
futility  of  war.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
syndicate  is  prepared  to  pay  even  a  higher 
price  if  these  articles,  which  will  be  pubhshed 
all  over  the  United  States,  meet  with  the 
approval  they  confidently  ex])cct. 

'  Assuring  you  of  my  "desire  to  be  of  service 
to  you,  I  remain,  yours  very  sincerely, 

'  S.  T.  Lyons.' 

'  Very  nice,  too,'  murmured  Watson  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  letter.  '  Who  says  that  hitjli 
ideals  don't  pay  ? '  ^  & 

'  \Viuit  do  you  mean  ? '  said  Selw\;n  sternly. 

The  younger  ir.an  got  up  from  hi"s  chair  aiid 
looked  at  his  watch.  'Don't  get  shirty,'  he 
said.  '  1  was  only  thinking  that  800  per  is  a 
fairly  healthy  figure  for  tlh-it  dope.' 
^  '  T  don't  give  a  damn  for  the  money,'  said 
Schvyn  iiotly,  'except  that  it  shows  there  is  a 
demand  in  America  for  the  truth.  Britain  has 
always  been  afraid  to  face  facts.  Thank  God, 
America  isn't.' 

P.P.  H 
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'Well;  said  Watson  with  a  sli^^ht  yawn, 
'It's  quite  obvious  that  we're  as  far  apa-t  as 
the  poles  on  that  question,  so  I  think  I'll 
cut  alonjr.' 

'Stay  and  have  a  cup  of  cofT'ce.  There's 
some  bein«T  made ;  it  will  be  here  in  a  minute.' 

'  No,  thanks.  To  be  brutally  frank,  Austin, 
the  ozone  around  here  is  a  little  too  rarefied  for 
me.  I  'm  <roing  out  to  a  cab-stand  somewhere 
to  have  a  sandwich  and  a  cup  of  tea  with  any 
Cockney  wlio  hasn't  joined  the  Citizenship  of 
the  World.' 

\Vith  Mie  shadows  unr^^r  his  eyes  more 
pronounced  than  before,  but  with"  the  un- 
changin<r  look  of  determination,  Selwyn  helped 
the  younger  man  on  with  his  coat,  and  handed 
Inm  his  hat  and  stick.  '  I  am  sorry  you  won't 
stay,'  he  said  calmly,  'for  your  abuse  and 
sarcasm  are  nothing  to  me.  AMien  I  took  this 
step  I  foresaw  the  conseciuenccs,  and.  believe 
me,  I  have  suffered  so  much  already  that  the 
loss  of  another  friend  means  very  little.' 

The  powerfully  built  young  American 
twirled  his  hat  uncomfortably  between  his 
fingers.  'Look  here,  Austin,'  he  said  vehe- 
mently, 'why  in  blazes  can't  you  get  all 
that  hot  air  out  of  your  system  ?  Come 
on— meet  me  to-morrow,  and  we'll  join 
up  together.  It  11  be  all  kinds  of  experience, 
you  11  get  wagon-loads  of  copv,  and  when  it's 
all  oyer  you  '11  feel  like  a  man  instead  of  a  sissy  ' 

U  ith  a  tired,  patient  smile  Selwyn  put  out 
his  hand.  'Good-night,  Doug,'  he  said.  'I 
hope  yuii  come  through  all  ri«'ht.' 
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Wlien  he  heard  the  door  close  d< 


,'nstairs  as 

XVatsoM  went  out,  Sehvyn  re-entered  the  room. 
Tlie  light  of  the  electric  lamp  glaring  on  his 
manuscript  pained  his  eyes,  and  he  turned  it 
out,  leaving  the  room  in  the  dim  light  of  the 
fire.     The  man-servant  entered  with  a  tray. 

'  Will  you  have  the  light  on,  sir  ? ' 

'  No,  thanks,  Smith.  Just  leave  the  things 
on  the  table.' 

'  Thank  you,  sir.     Good-night,  sir.' 

'  Good-nigjit,  Smith.' 

The  'room  was  strangely,  awesomely  quiet. 
There  w-  no  sound  from  the  deserted  square; 
only  the  windows  shook  a  little  in  the  breeze. 
He  reached  for  the  ukulele,  and  staring 
dreamily  into  the  tire,  picked  softly  at  the 
strings  until  he  found  four  notes  that  blended 
harmoniously. 

The  fire  slowly  faded  from  his  gaze,  and  in 
its  place,  by  memory's  alchemy,  came  the 
vision  of  hei^  face — a  changing  vision,  one 
moment  mocking  as  when  he  first  met  her, 
turning  to  a  look  of  pain  as  when  she  spoke 
of  Dick,  and  then  resolving  into  the  wistful 
tenderness  that  had  crept  into  her  eyes  that 
evening  by  the  trout-stream— a  tenderness  that 
vanished  before  the  expression  of  scorn  she 
had  shown  that  fateful  ^Vugust  night. 

The  night  stole  wearily  on,  but  still  Selwyn 
sat  in  the  shadowy  darkness,  occasionally 
strumming  the  one  chord  on  the  strings,  like 
a  worshipper  keeping  vigil  at  some  heathen 
shrine  and  offerimr  tlip  innmivf*  f\f  <.nft  rvn..<.;y. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

STllANGE    CllAFT. 
I. 

0\E  sliisliy  night  in  December  Selwyn 
wiis  returning  from  a  solitary  dinner  at 
a  modest  Ilolborn  restaiu'ant,  when  a  damp 
sleet  began  to  fall,  making  the  sickly  street- 
lamps  darker  still,  and  defying  the  protection 
of  nmrtlers  and  heavy  coats.  With  hat  pulled 
over  his  eyes  and  hands  innnersed  in  the 
pockets  of  his  coat,  he  made  his  way  through 
the  throng,  while  the  raucous  voices  of  news- 
venders  cried  out  the  latest  tidings  from  the 
front. 

To  escape  the  proximity  of  the  crowds  and 
the  nerve-shaking  noises  of  traflic,  he  turned 
down  a  wide  thoroughfare,  ami  eventually 
emerged  on  P'leet  Street.  Again  the  seething 
discontent  of  rumbling  omnibuses  and  hunying 
crowds  irritated  him,  and  crossing  to  IJouverie 
Street,  where  Mr  Punch  looks  out  on  England 
with  bis  genial  satire,  he  iollowed  its  quiet 
channel  until  he  reached  the  Thames. 

In  contrast  to  the  throbbing  arteries  of  Ilol- 
born and  Fleet  Street,  the  river  soothed  his 
nerves  and  lent  tranciuillity  to  his  mind.  Fol- 
lowing the  Embankment,  which  was  shrouded 
in  heavy  darkness,  he  reached  the  spot  where 
Cleopatra's  Needle,  which  once  looked  on  the 
majesty  of  ancient  Egypt,  stands,  a  sentinel  of 
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incongrui'ty,  on  the  edge  of  London's  river. 
Giving  way  to  a  momentary  wliim,  Selwyn 
paused,  and  finding  a  spot  that  was  siieltered 
from  tiie  sleet,  sat  down  and  leaned  against 
the  monument. 

In  the  masque  of  niglit  he  could  just  make 
out  the  sketchy  forms  of  a  river-barge  and  two 
stejimers  anchored  a  lew  yards  out.  From 
their  masts  he  could  see  tlie  dull  glow  of  red 
where  a  mea;;re  l;vmp  was  hung,  and  he  heard 
the  hoarse  voice  of  a  man  calling  out  to  some 
one  across  the  river.  As  if  in  answer,  the 
rattle  of  a  chain  came  from  the  deck  of  some 
unseen  craft,  like  a  lonely  felon  in  a  floating 
orison. 

The  river's  mood  was  so  in  keeping  with 
his  own  that  Selwyn's  senses  experienced  a 
numbing  pleasure  ;  the  ghostly  mariners  of 
the  night,  the  motionless  ships  at  their  moor- 
ings, the  eerie  hissing  of  the  sleet  upon  the 
water,  combined  to  form  a  drug  that  left  his 
eyelids  heavy  with  drowsy  contentment. 

How  long  he  had  remained  there  he  could 
not  have  stated,  when  from  the  steps  beneath 
him,  leading  towards  the  water,  he  hearc'  a 
man's  slovenly  voice. 

'  Are  you  going  to  stay  the  night  here  ? ' 

As  apparently  the  remark  was  intended  for 
hun,  Selwyn  leaned  forward  and  peered  in  the 
direction  from  which  the  \oice  had  come.  At 
the  foot  of  the  dripping  steps  he  could  just 
make  out  a  huddled  fijTure. 

It  voii  re  mitfiTUT  lip  i>orc>  '  ,..^,^4-  ^^   4.i,„ 

speaker,  '  we  had  better  pool  resources.     1  've 
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got  a  cape,  and  if  you  have  a  coat  we  can 
make  a  decent  shift  of  it.  Two  sleep  wanner 
than  one  on  a  night  hke  this.' 

In  spite  of  the  shiggish  manner  of  speech, 
Selwyn  could  detect  a  faint  intonation  which 
bespoke  a  man  of  breeding,  lie  tried  to  disfcrn 
the  features,  but  they  were  completely  hidden 
beneath  the  pall  of  night. 

'  Well,   ^aid  the  voice,  '  are  you  deaf  ? ' 

'  I  am  not  staying  here  for  the  night/ 
answered  Selwyn. 

'  Then  why  the  devil  didn't  you  say  that 
before  ? '  For  a  moment  the  fellow's  voice 
was  energised  by  a  touch  of  brusqueness,  but 
before  the  last  words  were  finished  it  had 
lapsed  into  the  dull  heaviness  of  physical 
lethargy.  '  Tell  me,'  said  the  stranger,  after 
a  silence  of  several  minutes,  '  how  is  the  war 
going  on  ? ' 

'  Vou  probably  know  as  much  as  I.' 

'  Not  likely.  I  've  been  beating  back  from 
China  for  three  months  in  a  more  or  less  derelict 
tramp.  Chased  into  every  blessed  little  port, 
losing  our  way,  and  cruising  for  days  without 
water — we  w^ere  a  fine  family  of  blackguards, 
and  no  mistake.  Grog  could  be  had  for  the 
asking,  and  a  scrap  for  less  than  that ;  but  I  'd 
as  lief  not  ship  on  the  Xancij  Haivki/t.s  again.' 

Selwyn  leaned  back  against  the  obelisk  and 
speculated  idly  on  the  strange  personality  hid- 
den in  the  dark  recess  of  the  descending  stairs. 
It  was  not  difficult  to  tell  that,  though  he 

his  calling.     There  was  a  subtle  cadence   of 
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refinement  in  his  voice,  an  arresting  lilt  on 
certain  words,  that  remained  on  the  air  after 
the  words  had  ended. 

*  Did  the  (iermans  get  to  Paris  ? ' 

*  No,'  said  Selwyn  ;  '  though  they  were  very 
near  it' 

'  (iood  !     How  did  our  chaps  cio  ?' 

'  I  believe  they  fought  very  bravely,  but 
were  pretty  well  wiped  out.' 

'  I  suppose  so,'  said  the  other  quietly — 
'  wiped  out,  eh  ?  Tell  me — did  the  Colonies 
throw  in  their  lot  with  us  ? ' 

'AH  of  them,'  said  Selwyn,  'even  including 
South  iVfrica.' 

'  \\'hat  about  Canada  ? ' 

'  She  has  over  thirty  thousand  men  in  Eng- 
land now,  ready  to  cross.' 

'  Splendid  !'  muttered  the  fellow.  *  So 
they  're  British  after  all,  in  spite  of  the 
Yankees  beside  them.  .  .  .  The  cubs  didn't 
leave  the  old  mother  to  fight  alone,  eh  ?  Jove  ! 
but  it 's  something  to  be  an  Englishman  to- 
day, isn't  it  ? ' 

Selwyn  made  no  response,  but  his  brow 
contracted  with  the  thought  that  even  the 
flotsam,  the  dregs  thrown  up  on  the  river's 
bank,  were  imbued  with  the  overwhelming 
instinct  of  jingoism.  He  glanced  up  from  the 
steps,  and  saw  on  either  side  of  the  obelisk  a 
sphinx,  woman -headed,  with  the  body  of  a 
lioness,  monuments  to  the  memory  of  Cleo- 
patra.    How  Httle  had  been  accomplished  by 

I  •.  •  .1  r»       1  !•  1J        J 

iuirrianiiy   since   zi\c   iirst   spiunx    iiau    ga/.cu 
upon  the  sands  of  Egypt  I     It  had  seen  the 
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treachery  and  the  hist  of  Antony,  the  shiu^rh- 
ter  of  men  hy  men  led  hhndly  to  the  carnu^re. 
.  .  .  Was  not  the  smile,  perhaps,  its  hoarded 
knowled«re  of  the  futihty  of  the  a<res  ? 

'  Can  you  ir'we  me  a  match  ? '  asked  the  man 
from  the  steps.  '  Everytliin^^  on  me  is  soaked. 
I  '11  come  up  if  you  have  one,  but  1  don't  want 
to  shift  otherwise.' 

'  Dont  bother,'  said  Sclwyn,  getting  up  and 
stampincr  his  feet  to  restore  their  warmth. 
'  I  "11  bring  you  one,  and  then  I  '11  have  to  move 
alono'.' 

He  produced  a  silver  match-box,  and  feeling 
his  way  carefully  down  the  slippery  steps, 
handed  it  to  the  stranger.  Acknowledging 
the  action  with  a  murmur  of  thank: ,  the  fellow 
took  it,  and  makinifa  protection  with  his  cape, 
struck  a  match  to'  light  his  pipe.  It  tiickered 
for  a  moment  and  flared  up,  illuminating  his 
features  grotesquely. 

Selwyn  uttered  a  sharp  ejaculation  of  sur- 
prise and  stepped  back  a  pace.  'DurwentI' 
he  cried. 

'  Eh  ? '  snapped  the  other,  dropping  the 
match  on  the  wet  stone,  where  it  went  out 
with  a  faint  splutter.     '  \Vhiit  's  your  game  ? ' 

'  I  could  not  see  you  before,'  said  the 
American  quickly;  'but  though  I  heard  your 
voice  only  once,  there  was  something  about  it 
I  remembered.' 

The  Englisliman  struck  a  second  match,  and 
with  a  casual  air  of  indifference  lit  his  pipe. 

iiuuiK.^.,    iic  saiu,  nanaiiig  liie  box   Lo  the 
American.     Selwyn  reached   forward  to  take 
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it,  when  suddenly  his  Avrists  were  caught  in  a 
grip  of  steel. 

'Damn  you  I'  said  Dick  Durvvcnt  hotly, 
springing  to  his  tcet.  'Are  you  tracking 
me  (  1  didn't  come  hack  to  he  caught  like 
a  rat.  Are  you  a  detective?  If  you  are,  by 
George  !  1  '11  drown  you  in  the  river.' 

'  Don't  be  a  fool,'  said  Selwyn,  writhing  in 
pain  with  the  other's  torture. 

'  Who  are  you  ? ' 

*  JNIy  name  is  Selwyn.  I  am  an  American  ; 
a  friend  of  your  mother  and  your  sister.' 

'  W  here  have  you  seen  me  before  ? ' 

'  At  the  Cafe  Uouge — a  year  ago.'  Beads 
of  perspiration  stood  out  on  Selwyn's  head, 
and  his  body  was  faint  with  the  pain  of  his 
twisted  wrists. 

'  You  're  not  lying  ? '  said  Dick  Durwent, 
slowly  relaxing  his  grip,  and  peering  into  the 
American's  eyes.  '  No.  I  seem  to  remember 
you  somewhere  with  Elise.  I  'm  sorry.'  He 
released  the  clutch  completely,  and  resumed 
his  scit  on  the  steps.  '  1  hope  I  didn't  hurt 
you.' 

'  Xo,'  said  Selwyn,  rubbing  each  wrist  in 
turn  to  help  to  restore  the  circulation. 

Durwent  laughed  grimly.  '  It 's  a  wonder 
I  didn't  break  something,'  he  said.  '  Once 
more — I  'm  sorry.  But  }ou  can  understand 
the  risk  I  am  running  in  returning  her'^  with 
the  police  wanting  me.  They  're  not  going  to 
get  me  if  I  can  help  it.' 

'  Whv  didn't  vou  stav  awav  ? ' 

♦With    the    Old    Country    at    war!     Not 


i 
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likely.     Do  yoii  think  I  should  ever  have  ^one 
if  I  iiiui  known  wluit  wjis  ^()in<f  to  happen  (' 

'  What  are  your  |)l;.ns  T 

'  Fiuht,'  saici  the  other  hrietlv.  '  Sonuuhere 
—  somehow.  I  11  ^et  into  a  recruiting-  line 
about  dawn  to-morrow.  .  .  .  Hut — what  can 
you  tell  me  about  Elise  ? ' 

'  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  her  since 
Aui^ust,"  said  Selwyn,  wonderinn-  ;it  the  calm 
level  of  his  own  voice  in  spite  of  tumultuous 
heart-beats. 

'  Too  bad.  Then  you  don't  know  anything 
about  the  rest  i ' 

'No.     I' He  paused  awkwardly.     'I 

suppose  you  haven't  heard  about  your  brother  ? ' 

There  was  no  resjionse,  but  Selwyn  could 
feel  the  Englishman's  eyes  steeled  on  his 
face.  '  He  was  killed,'  he  Ment  on  slowly, 
'  last  August.' 

Still  there  was  no  sound  from  the  younger 
son,  now  heir  to  his  father's  title  and  estates. 
For  the  first  time  Selwyn  caught  the  rij)ple 
of  the  river's  current  eddying  about  the  steps 
at  the  bottom.  From  the  great  bridges  span- 
ning the  river  there  was  the  distant  thunder  of 
lumbering  traflic. 

'  I  understand  that  he  died  very  bravely,' 
said  the  American  in  an  attempt  to  ease  the 
intensity  of  the  silence. 

'  Yes,'  muttered  Durwent  dreamily,  '  he 
would.  ...  So  old  Malcolm  is  dead.  .  .  . 
Somehow,   1   always  looked  on  his  soldiering 

,') "     o 

in  the  Regulars  would  ever  really  go  to  war. 
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.  .  .  Yet.  when  the  time  cume,  he  was  ready, 
niul  I  was  skulking  oflto  China  Hke  a  tliief  ir 
the  ni^Mit.' 

The  Knghslitnan's  voice  was  so  low  that  it 
seemed  as  if  he  were  talking  more  to  himselt 
thaTi  to  his  listener. 

'What  happened  to  that  swine?'  he  ejacu- 
lated suddenly.  *  I  mean  the  one  I  almost 
killed.     Hy  any  ehanee,  did  he  die  T 

'  I  saw  in  a  [)aranraph  last  week,'  said 
Selwyn,  '  that  he  was  out  on  erutehes  for 
the  tirst  time.  The  paper  also  eonuuented  on 
your  eomj)lete  disapjH-aranee.' 

'  I  wish  1  liad  killed  him,'  said  the  young 
man  grimly.  '  If  I  ever  get  a  ehanee  I  11  tell 
you  ahout  him.  I  was  drunk  at  the  time- 
that 's  what  saved  his  life.  If  I  had  heen  soher 
I  should  have  finished  him.  Well,  it 's  a  damp 
night,  my  friend,  and  I  won't  keep  you  any 
longer  from  a  decent  billet.' 

'  Look  here,  Durwent,'  said  Selwyn  ;  '  come 
along  to  my  rooms.  You're  soaked  to  the 
skin,  and  l'  could  gi\e  you  a  change  and  a 
shakedown  for  the  night.' 

'  Thanks  very  nuich  ;  but  I  'm  accustomed 
to  this  kind  of  thing.' 

'  ^'ou  won't  be  seen,'  urged  Selwyn.  '  I 
have  accepted  so  much  from  your  family  that 
you  would  do  me  a  kindness  in  coming.' 

'  Well,  I  nuist  say  I  'm  not  married  to  this 
place.  If  you  dont  mind  taking  in  a  disreput- 
able wharf-rat ' 

4  MMj..^f  \^  fj.p  ujo.n.'  said  Selwvn-.  helpinff  hmi 

to  his  feet.     The  Englishman  sliivered  slightly. 
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•  Von  haven't  a  flask,  have  you  ? '  he  (jueried. 
*  I  (hdri't  know  how  cold  I  was.' 

'  1  haven't  anythin^r  \vith  me,'  said  the 
American;  'hut  I  ciui  ^r'lvv  you  a  whisky  and 
something  to  cat  at  my  rooms." 

'  Iti^ht !     Thanks  very  much.' 

Tuckin^r  the  cape  under  his  arm.  and  shakinir 
liis  waterproof  cap  to  clear  it  of  water,  Dick 
Durwcnt  t'oUowed  the  American  on  to  the 
Kmhankment,  where  the  two  sphinxes  of 
Egypt  squatted,  silent  sentinels. 

II. 

To  avoid  the  crowds  as  much  as  possil)le, 
the  two  men  followed  the  Kmhankment,  and 
had  reached  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  in- 
tendin<r  to  make  a  detour  into  St  James's 
S(iuare.  when  Selwyn  felt  a  hand  upon  his 
shoulder,  lie  turned  quickly  ahout,  and  J)ur- 
went  moved  off  to  one  side  to  be  out  of  the 
light  of  a  lamp. 

'  Sweet  son  of  liberty,'  said  the  new-cuUK  , 
'  how  fares  it  ? ' 

It  was  .Johnston  Smyth,  more  airily  shabby 
than  ever.  Over  his  head  he  held  an\nubrella 
in  such  disrepair  that  the  material  hung  from 
the  ribs  in  shreds.  A  profuse  black  tie  hid 
any  sign  of  shirt,  and  both  the  legs  of  his 
trousers  and  the  sleeves  of  his  coat  seemed  to 
have  shrunk  considera})ly  with  the  damp. 

'  How  are  you  ? '  said  Selwyn,  shaking  hands. 

'  Temperamentally  on  tap  ;  artistically  be- 
vond  ouestion  ;  fastronfiiiiif.'illv  nri'^nii'-fifH  ' 
At   this   concise   statement  of  his   condition. 
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Smyth  took  ofT  liis  liat,  ^Mzcd  iit  it  as  if  he 
had  been  previously  unaware  of"  its  existence, 
and  replaced  it  on  the  very  hack  of  his  head. 

'Things  are  not  ^oin*,^  too  .veil,  then  ?' said 
Selwyn,  glancing  aiixiously  towards  Durwcnt, 
and  wondering  how  he  could  get  rid  of  the 
garrulous  artist. 

'  Not  going  well  ?'  Smyth  straightened  l.'s 
right  leg  and  relaxed  the  left  one.  *  In  the 
last  three  weeks  a  pair  of  pyjamas,  my  other 
coat,  two  borrowed  umbrellas,  and  a  set  of 
cull'- links  have  gone.  If  things  go  nuich 
better  I  shall  have  to  live  in  a  tub  hke  Dio- 
genes.    Hut  -  do  the  honours,  Selwyn.' 

•  I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  tlie  American. 
'-Mr  —  Mr  Sherwood,'  he  went  on,  taking  the 
first  nam*  that  came  to  his  lips,  'allow  me  to 
introduci  Johnston  Sniylh.' 

'  How  are  yo  said  the  artist,  making  an 
elaborate  bow  a,  -.ei/.ing  the  others  hand. 
'As  you  may  have  gathered  irom  my  costume 
an<i  the  ventilated  condition  of  my  umbrella,  I 
am  not  in  that  state  ol  nnuh.  AvJiich  leiiJ:;  ^ran- 
quillity  to  the  mind  ami  a  glow  of  contentment 
to  the  bosom.  Vet  you  see  before  you  a  man 
— if  I  may  be  permitted  a  sporting  expression 
— who  has  set  the  pace  to  the  artists  of 
England.  I  am  glad  to  know  you.  Our 
nnitual  friend  from  Old  Glory  has  done  him- 
self proud.' 

^^'ith  which  flourish  Smyth  left  off  shaking 
hands  and  closed    his    umbrella,   inmiediately 

onfiiinrr     if      niiH      r«iitfitifT     if      iit-»      nrriiJii  T^inl' 

"i O        ■  ■■  i "'{-I        '"       "i'       ■■f^--"-.  t-:--i-- 

Durwent  replaced  his  liands  in  his  pockets, 
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and  Selwyn  iiciiid  his  quivering  breatli  as  he 
shivered  with  cold. 

*  IIowcNcr,'  went  on  the  loqi.aeious  artist, 
'  Ihouuh  my  art  has  l)ecn  heralded  as  a  triumph, 
thouoh  it  has  tilled  eolumns  of  the  press,  thongh 
my  admirers  can  he  found  on  every  page  of 
the  directory,  I  can  oidy  say,  like  our  aiieient 
enemy  across  the  Ch;innel  after  Austerhtz, 
"  Another  such  victory  and  1  am  ruined  ! '\  .  , 
Sehvyn,  shall  we  indulge  in  the  erstwhile 
drop  C 

'  Have  you  a  flask?'  broke  in  Durwent,  his 
dull  eyes  lighting  greedily. 

'  I  think  not.'  said  Smyth,  handing  the 
unihrella  to  Sehvyn.  and  carefully  searching 
all  his  pockets.  '  I  am  afraid  my  valet  has 
neglected  that  essential  part  of  a  gcMitlemans 
^vardrobe.  Hut  wl;at  do  you  say,  gentlemen, 
to  a  short  pilgrimage  to  Archihalds  ( ' 

'No,  Smyth,'  s;iid  the  ^Vmerican,  putting 
his  hand  in  Durwent's  arm.  'For  certain 
reasons,  Mr  Sherwood  ' 

*  Ha!'  said  Smytli,  with  a  dramatic  pose  of 
his  legs,  'Archibald  is  the  soul  of  discretion. 
Compared  to  him,  an  Egyptian  nunniuy  is  a 
pithy  paragrapher.  jMcs  amis,  Archil)ald's  is 
just  across  the  bridge,  and  1  can  assure  you 
that  the  Twilight  Tinkle,  in  which  I  iiave'tlie 
honour  to  have  collaborated,  is  guaranteed  to 
change  the  most  elongated  countenance  of 
glum   into   a   globular   surface  of  blithesome 

'  No  ' began  Sehvyn  impatiently. 

'  Let   us  try  it,'  said  DurweuL  eagerly.      '  I 
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think  this  chill  has  g'ot  into  my  blood.     I  'd 
I  ^ive  a  lot  for  a  shot  of  rum  or  brandy.' 

'  '  We  can  have  anything  in  my  rooms,'  pro- 

tested the  .\merican.  '  You  want  to  get  your 
wet  things  ofl" — and,  besides,  it's  a  risk  going 
in  there.' 

'  Xo  risk — no  risk,'  said  Durwent,  laughing 
,1  f(K)lishly    and    rubbing  his   hands  together. — 

'  Where  is  this  hole,  Smyth  ?' 

'  (Gentlemen,'  said  the  artist,  '  after  the 
custom  of  these  military  days,  I  urge  you 
-fall  in."' 

Getting  in  the  centre  and  adjusting  his  hat 
at  a  precij)itate  angle  on  the  extreme  left  of 
his  head,  Smyth  took  Dick  Diu'went's  arm, 
and  extending  the  other  to  Selwyn,  marched 
the  })air  across  the  bridge,  holding  the  absurd 
uml»rella  over  each  in  turn  as  if  it  offered 
some  real  resistance  to  the  scurvy  downpour. 


III. 

'Tills  wa)',  gentlemen,'  said  Smyth,  leading 
them  up  an  alley,  across  a  court,  and  into 
a  lane.  *  Permit  me  to  welcome  you  to 
Arciiibalds.' 

They  entered  a  dimly  lit  tavern,  where  a 
dozen  or  so  men  sat  about  the  room  at  little 
tables.  Insteaa  of  the  usual  pictures  one  sees 
ill  such  places,  pictures  of  dancers  with  ex- 
pressive legs,  and  race-horses  with  expressive 
faces,  the  walls  were  hung  with  dusty  signed 
portraits  of  authors,  artists,  and  actors,  most 
of  whom  had  attained  distinction  during  the 

„..: i..,ii' „„.,4. c':„    iT„ i_..; „. 

|Ji  v^  V  ivy  c4C>      iliiii.' Uv^All^Lil  V  .  Oil       l.Xwiiljr       1.L  \  iiii^      Lili 
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Othello  held  the  place  of  honour  over  tlie  bar, 
with  Garrick  as  his  r/.v-//-t7.v  on  the  opposite 
wall.  The  divine  Sarah  east  the  spell  of  her 
eternal  youth  on  all  v\'ho  gathered  there  ;  and 
Lewis  W^aller,  with  eyes  intent  on  his  sword- 
handle,  seemed  oblivious  to  the  close  proximity 
of  Lily  Laundry  and  Ellen  Terry,  those  em- 
presses of  the  dual  realms  of  licauty  and 
Intelligence.  Without  any  companion  por- 
trait, the  putty  sensuality  of  Oscar  Wilde  held 
a  prominent  place.  And  })etween  the  spec- 
tacled face  of  Uudyard  Ki[)lin<^  on  one  side 
and  the  author  of  Pclcr  P(Ui  on  the  other, 
Forl)es- Robertson  in  the  L,nu-b  of  the  Melan- 
choly Dane  looked  out  with  his  fine  nobility 
of  countenance.  The  room  was  heavy  with 
tobacco-smoke,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
accumulating  for  years,  and  to  have  darkened 
the  very  beams  of  the  ccilin(»'.  Over  the  floor 
a  liberal  coatin^^  of  sawdust  was  sprinkled. 

'Strange  place,  this,'  w.iispered  .Johnston 
Smyth  as  they  took  a  table  in  an  unfrecjuented 
corner.  'It's  an  understood  thii\ij^  that  the 
habitues  of  Archil)ald"s  are  trailers  in  the  race 
of  life.  If  vou  have  a  fancy  for  human  natiu'c, 
gentlemen,  this  is  the  shop  to  come  to.  W'e  've 
got  some  (jueer  goods  on  the  shelves— news- 
paper men  with  no  newspapers  to  write  for; 
authors  that  think  out  new  plots  every  night 
and  forget 'em  by  morning;  playwrights  that 
couldn't  aiibrd  the  pit  in  the  Old  Vic. — ^Do 
you  see  that  old  chap  over  there  V 

'  The   little   man,'   said   Sehvyn,   '  witli  the 

Stiaii^c  Siiliic  : 
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'That's  ri^rlit.  He's  been  writnif,'  a  play 
now  for  twenty  ^  ars,  hut  hasn't  had  time  to 
finish  the  hist  a.  i.  "There's  no  hurry,"  he 
says;  "true  art  will  not  permit  of  haste" — 
and  the  joke  of  it  is  that  he  has  a  eouoh 
that'll  give  him  his  own  eurtain  long  before 
lie  ever  writes  it  on  his  play.  There  he  goes 
now.' 

The  old  playwi'ight  had  been  seized  with  a 
paroxysm  of  eoughing  that  took  his  meagre 
storehouse  of  breath,  ^^'eakly  striking  at  his 
breast,  he  shook  and  quivered  in  the  clutch 
of  the  thing,  leaning  back  exhausted  when  it 
had  passed,  but  never  onee  losing  the  odd, 
whimsical  smile. 

'  What  about  something  to  drink  ? '  broke  in 
Dick  Durwent  hurriedly,  his  eyes  narrowing. 

'  Directly,'  said  Smyth,  beckoning  to  the 
proprietor,  a  small  num,  who,  in  spite  of  his 
years  and  an  oblong  head  undecorated  by  a 
single  hair,  appeared  strangely  fresh  and  un- 
worried,  as  if  he  had  been  sleeping  for  fifty 
years  in  a  cellar,  and  had  just  come  up  to 
view  the  attcndinij  chanijes. 

'  Archibald,'  said  Smyth,  '  these  are  my 
friends  the  Duke  of  Arkansas  and  Sir  Plum- 
tree  Crabapple.' 

The  extraordinary  little  man  smiled  tooth- 
lessly and  fingered  his  tray. 

'  Gentlemen,'  said  Smyth,  '  name  your 
brands.' 

'  Give  me  a  double  brandy,'  said  Durwent, 

blowing  on  his  chilled  fingers.     '  Better  make 
•ii         1     11      •        i_i       . 

11  IVvO  UOuOicS  ill  a  iuig%-  giiiss. 

p.p.  o 
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*  Soda,  sir  ? '  queried  the  proprietor  in  a  high- 
pitclied,  traiKjiiil  voice. 

'Ao/  said  Durwcnt.  '  \ou  can  bring  a 
little  water  in  a  separate  glass/ 

'  Wliat  is  your  pleasure,  your  Grace  T  said 
Smyth,  addressing  the  American.  '  If  you  will 
do  Archibald  and  myself  the  honour  of  trying 
the  Twilight  Tinkle,  it  would  be  an  event  of 
importance  to  us  both.' 

'  Anything  at  all,'  said  Selwyn,  sick  at  heart 
as  he  saw  the  nervous  interlocked  fingers  of 
Dick  Durwent  pressed  together  with  such  in- 
tensity that  they  were  left  white  and  bloodless. 

'This  is  a  little  slice  of  London's  life,'  said 
Smyth  after  he  had  given  the  order,  crossing 
his  'left  leg  over  the  right,  '  that  you  visitors 
would  ne\er  lind.  Vou  hear  about  the  eliaps 
who  succeed  and  those  who  come  a  cropper, 
but  these  arc  the  ])Oor  beggars  who  never  had 
a  chance  to  do  either.  There's  genius  in  this 
room,  gentlemen,  but  it's  genius  that  started 
swinnning  up-stream  with  a  millstone  round 
its  neck.' 

With  a  profound  shaking  of  the  head,  Smyth 
straightened  his  left  leg,  and  after  carefully 
taking  in  its  shape  with  partially  closv';d  eyes, 
he  rej)laced  it  on  its  fellow. 

'  How  do  they  live?'  queried  Selwyn. 

'  Sca\  engers,'  said  Smyth  laconically.  '  Sca- 
vengers to  success.  Uo  you  see  that  fellow 
there  with  the  poached  eyes  and  a  four-days' 
beard  ? ' 

Selwyn  looked  to  the  spot  indicated  by 
ijniyth,  and   saw  a  iieaviiy  buiit  man  wiia  a. 
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pale,  cissipated  face,  who  was  fingering  an 
empty  glass  and  lecnng  cynically  with  some  odd 
trend  of  thought.  It  was  a  face  that  gripped 
the  attention,  for  written  on  it  was  talent — 
immense  talent.  It  was  a  face  that  openly 
told  its  tale  of  massive,  misdirected  power  of 
mentality,  fuddled  but  not  destroyed  by  alcohol. 

'That's  Laurence  I)e  Foe,' said  Smyth;  'a 
queer  case  altogether.  Harnardo  boy— doesn't 
know  who  his  parents  were,  but  claims  direct 
descent  from  Charlemagne.  He 's  never  really 
drunk,  but  no  one  ever  saw  him  sober.  If  he 
wanted  to,  he  could  write  better  than  any  man 
in  London.  Last  year,  when  the  critics  scored 
Welland's  play  Sdlva^c  for  its  rotten  climax, 
the  author  himself  came  to  De  Foe.  All  night 
they  sat  in  his  stuffy  room,  and  when  Welland 
went  away  he  had  a  play  that  made  his  name 
for  ever.  I  could  tell  you  of  two  of  the  heavy 
artillery  among  the  London  leader-writers  who 
always  bring  their  big  stuff  to  De  Foe  before 
they  fire  it.  Last  July,  wiien  the  war  was 
making  its  preliminary  bow,  and  Hemphill 
was  thundering  those  *  editorials  of  his  that 
warned  the  Old  Lion  he  would  have  to  wake 
up  and  clean  the  jungle,  Hemphill  was  simply 
the  errand  urchin.  There's  the  man  who 
wrote  "  To  Arms,  England  ! "  one  day  after 
tlie  Austrian  note  to  Serbia.  Hemphill  got 
the  credit  and  the  money— but  Laurence  De 
Foe  did  it.' 

Smyth's  stream  of  narrative,  which  carried 
considerably  less  impedimenta  of  caricature 
ana  persinuge  Uiuii  was  usual  witii  him,  came 
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to  an  end  with  the  arrival  of  two  Twihght 
Tinkles  and  a  (rencrous-sized  tumbler  more 
than  half-full  ot  brandy.  After  an  elaborate 
search  ot  iiis  coat  and  trousers  pockets  to  locate 
a  five-pound  note,  Smyth  was  forced  to  allow 
Selwyn  to  pay  for  the  refreshment,  promismj? 
to  knock  h.im  up  before  six  next  morning  and 

repay  him.  ,  .       . 

'Well,  gentlemen,'  said   the   conscientious 

artist,  '  here 's  success  to  crime  ! ' 

Not   waiting   to   honour    the   misanthropic 
toast,  Dick  Durwent  had  reached  greedily   or 
his  glass,  and  poured  its  contents  down  lus 
throat.     With  a  heavy  sigh  of  gratification 
he  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  the  paUor  ot 
his  cheeks  showing  beneath  the  weather-beaten 
surface   of  tan  was   ficcked  with   patches  ot 
colour.     For  an  instant  only  his  eyes   went 
yellow,  as  on  the  night  at  the  Cafe   Rouge ; 
but  the  horrible  glare  died  out,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  calm,  blue  traiKiuilhty  that  liad 

reigned  before.  3    •  •     i 

'Bv  St  George!'  said  Smyth  admiringly, 
'  but  \ve  have  no  amateur  with  us,  Selwyn. 

The  solitary  figure  of  De  Foe,  who  had  been 
watching  them,  left  his  table,  and  lurching 
over  to  them,  stood  swaying  unevenly. 

♦  Bon  soir,  gentlemen,'  he  said,  speaking  with 
the  deep  sonorousness  which  comes  o    lo'^ff- 
saturation  of  the  vocal  cords  with  undiluted 
spirits      '  1  think  one  or  two  of  these  faces  are 
new  to  Archibald's.     Am  I  right  ? ' 

.  TT  „     .:„'  ,.„;^  ^r,,^rfh    riv;incr.      '  Permit  me, 

Mr  De  Foe,  to  introduce ' 
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The  writer  stopped  him  with  a  slow,  majestic 
movement  of  tlie  liand.  '  VVliat  care  I  who 
they  are?'  lie  said  heavily.  'Names  mean 
nothing — pretty  lahels  on  empty  vessels.  By 
wluit  right  do  these  gentlemen  invade  the 
sanctity  of  Archihald^s  ? '  lie  drew  a  chair  near 
them  and  sat  down  sullenly,  hanging  his  arm 
over  the  back.  '  Do  1  see  aright  ? '  he  queried 
thickly,  opening  his  eyes  with  difficulty,  and 
revealing  their  lustreless  shade.  'There  are 
three  of  you?  Humph!  The  one  I  know — 
a  clumsy  dauber  in  a  smudgy  world.' 

Smyth  nodded  delightedly  to  his  companions 
to  indicate  that  the  compliment  was  intended 
for  him. 

'  Ol'your  friends,' went  on  the  heavy  resonant 
voice,  '  one  has  the  face  of  a  dreamer.  Come, 
sir,  tell  me  of  these  dreams  that  are  keeping 
you  awake  of  nights.  I  am  descended  from 
Joseph  by  the  line  of  Charlemagne,  and  I  have 
it  in  my  power  to  interpret  them.  Are  you  a 
writer  ? ' 

'  I  am,'  said  Selwvn  calmly. 

'You  are  Hot  EngHsh.  You  liaven't  the 
leathery  composure  of  our  race.' 

'  I  am  an  American.' 

'  I  thought  as  much.  You  show  the  smug 
complacency  of  your  nation.  How  dare  you 
write,  sir  ?     What  do  you  know  of  life  ? ' 

'We  have  learned  something  on  that  subject,' 
said  Selwyn  with  a  sliglit  smile,  'even  over 
there.  You  see,  we  have  the  mistakes  of  your 
older  countries  by  which  we  can  profit,' 

'  Bah  1 '    said    the    other    contemptuously. 
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.  Cnnt-plnt  itudes— words  !     Since  when  have 
cither  nations  or  individuals  learned  trom  the 
mistakes  ot  others  {     Take  you  three      W  hieh 
of  you  lies  closest  to  life  ?     ^Vhlch  of  you  has 
drunk  experience  to  the  dregs  i      I  he  dauher  ? 
—You    author-dreamer,  fired  by  the   passion 
of  a  robin  for  a  cherry  ?-Xo,  neither  ot  you. 
That  boy  there— that  youn«rster  with  tlie 
"blue  eyes  of  a  girl ;  he  is  the  one  to  teach- 
not  vou.     He  has  the  stamp  of  ftulure  on  liim. 
AVeleome,  sir— the  Prince  of  Failures  welcomes 
you  to  Archibald's.' 

He  lurched  forward  and  extended  an  un- 
steady hand  to  Dick  Durwent,  who  rose  slowly 
from  his  chair  to  take  it.  As  Sel wy n  watched 
the  two  men  standing  with  clasped  hands  over 
the  table,  he   felt   his   heart-strings   contract 

with  pain.  ,  . 

Although  separated  by  more  than  thirty 
years,  there  was  a  cruel  similarity  in  the  pair— 
in  the  half-bravado,  half-timorous  poise  ot  the 
head;  in  the  droop  of  sensuous  hps ;  in  the 
dark  hair  of  each,  matted  over  pallid  foreheads. 
It  was  as  if  De  Foe  had  summoned  some 
black  art  to  show  the  future  held  in  the  lap 
of  the  gods  tor  the  voungest  Durwent. 

'  iMy  boy,'  said  De  Foe  drunkenly,  but  with 
a  moving  tenderness,  '  life  has  refused  me 
nmch,  but  it  has  left  me  the  power  to  read  a 
man's  soul  in  his  eyes.  The  world  brands  you 
as  a  beaten  man— and  by  men's  standards  it  is 
right.     But  Laurence  De  Foe  can  read  beyond 

,,*'  1  i..„    .^f    .-/-.life  •     hp    it    is    who 

Inose  scH-uiuc  c>c.-.  v.l   jv.-.x=--    ■■-  -- 

knows  that  behind  them  lies  the  gallant  soul 
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of  a  gallant  <;eiitk'nijin.  Kiul  your  days  in  a 
outter  or  on  tlic  <'il)l)ct  what  matters  it  wlic-re 
i\\Q  actor  sleeps  when  the  drama  is  done? — 
hut  to-night  you  have  done  great  honour  to 
the  l-rinee  of  Failures  by  letting  him   grasp 

your  hand.' 

He  slowly  released  the  young  mans  liand, 
and  turned  wearily  away  as  Durwent  sank 
into  his  chair,  his  eyes  staring  into  tilmy  space. 
iMoving  clumsily  across  tiie  room,  l)e  Foe 
reached  the  bar  and  ordered  a  drink.  When 
it  had  been  poured  out  for  him  he  turned 
about,  and,  leaning  back  lazily,  looked  around 
the  room,  with  his  eyes  almost  hidden  by 
the  close  contraction  of  thick,  black  eyelashes. 
Such  was  the  uni(iue  power  of  his  personality 
that  the  disjointed  tiireads  of  conversation  at 
the  various  "tables  wound  to  a  single  end  as  if 
by  a  signal. 

'  Mis  amis;  said  De  Foe— and  his  voice  was 

low  and  sonorous—'  1    see  before  me  many, 

hke  myself,  who  have  left  behind  them  futures 

where  other  men  left  only  pasts.     I  see  before 

me   many,  like  myself,  who  had  the  gift  of 

creating  excpiisite^  soul-stirring  works  of  art 

and    literature.     L.t    because    we    were    not 

content  to  be  mere  mouthy  clowns,  with  pen 

or  brush,  jabbering  about  the  play  of  life,  we 

have  paid"  the  penalty  for  thinking  we  could 

be  both  subject  and  painter,  author  and  actor. 

Because   we   chose   to   live,  we    have   failed. 

The  world  goes  on  applauding  its  successful 

charlatans,  its  pimy-visioned  authors  pouring 

the :r   thoughts   of    sawdust    in    the    rccKiiig 
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trouffh  of  popularity;   while  we,   who  know 
the  taste  of  every  hitter  iierl)  in  all  experience 
—we  are  thrust  aside  as  failures.  .  .  .But  tlie 
mtl  of  prophecy  is  on  nie  tonight.     There  is 
a  youlh  here  who  has  a  soul  capahle  of  scalmg 
heiuiits  wiiere  none  of  us  could  follow— and 
a  soul  that  could  sink  to  depths  that  fe%v  of 
us  have  known.      He  is  one  of  us,  and  he  has 
chosen  to  H-ht  for  England.     I   can  see  the 
(Tlorv  of  his  death  written  in  Ins  eyes.     C.entle- 
nien  — you    who    are    adrift   with    uncharted 
destinies-drink  to   the  hoy  of  the    sea-hlue 
eyes.      May    he   die   worthy   of  hunselt    and 

of  us.' 

Throughout  the  dimly  ht  room  every  one 
rose  to  his  feet,  incoherently  echomg  the  last 
words  of  the  speaker.  .  .  .  Still  with  the  hlmy 
wistfulness  ahout  his  eyes  and  a  tired,  weary 
smile,  Dick  Durwent  sat  in  his  chair  heating 
a  listless  tattoo  on  the  tahle  with  his  hand. 

From  across  the  room  came  the  sound  ot 
the  old  playwright's  hacking  cough. 
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CIIArTRU    XV. 

DICK    I)  I'll  ME  NT. 

1. 

LATE  tliat  ni^Mit  Schvyii  Isiy  in  his  bed  and 
-'  listened  to  the  sottencd  tones  of  his  two 
guests  conversing  in  tlie  hving-rooni,  Johnston 
Smyth  liaving  conceived  such  an  attachment 
to  iiis  newly  found  friend  that  it  was  (juite 
im'  ssible  to  persuade  him  to  leave.  At  his 
own  request,  blankets  had  been  sj)read  for 
Durwent  on  the  Hoor,  and  after  a  hot  bath 
he  had  rolled  up  for  the  night  close  to  the  fire. 
Johnston  Smyth  had  also  disdained  the  offer 
of  a  bed  and  ensconced  himself  on  the  couch, 
Avhere  he  lay  on  his  back  and  uttered  vagrant 
philosophies  on  a  vast  number  of  subjects. 

Wishing  his  strangely  assorted  guests  a  good 
night's  repose,  Selwyn  had  retired  to  his  own 
room  shortly  after  midnight,  but,  tired  as  he 
was,  sleep  refused  to  come.  Like  an  etcher 
planning  a  series  of  scenes  to  be  depicted,  his 
mind  sunmioned  the  various  incidents  of  the 
night  in  a  tedious  cycle.  The  huddled  figure 
at  the  foot  of  Cleopatra's  steps  ;  the  fantastic 
airiness  of  Smyth  with  his  shredded  umbrella ; 
the  smoky  atmosphere  of  Archibald's,  with  its 
strange  gathering  of  derelicts  ;  the  two  chance 
acquaintances  spending  the  night  in  the  ad- 
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they  were  1     If  there  was  such  a  thing  as  Fate, 
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wli:it  meaning  could  tluTC  be  in  their  havinir 
met  {  Or  was  tlu'lr  ineetin«,'  as  purposeless  as 
that  of  which  some  poet  hnd  oucc  written  — 
two  pieces  of  plank-wood  touchin*;  in  nud- 
ocean*  and  drilling  eternally  i 

It  stcnied  that  the  low  voices  of  the  others 
had  been  ^ow^  on  for  more  than  an  hour 
when  the  sense  of  absolute  stillness  told  Sclwyn 
that  he  must  have  fallen  asleep  for  an  interval. 
lie  listened  for  their  voices,  but  nolhiiiK  ('<'"ltl 
be  heard  except  the  sleet  driven  agahist  the 
windows,  and   a   far-away  clock   strikmg   the 

hour  of  two. 

Wonderin^r  if  his  visitors  were  condortai)le, 
he  rose  from  his  bed,  and  creepin«r  softly  to  the 
livin<'-room  door,  opened  it  enou<rh  to  look  in. 
Smyth's    heavy    breathin<,^    not    made    any 
linhter    by    his    having    his    head    completely 
covered    'by    bed-clothes,    indicated    that    the 
futurist  was  in  the  realm  of  .Morpheus.     Dur- 
went   was  curled   up  cosily   by   the    Hre,  the 
blankets  over  him  rising  and  subsidmg  slightly, 
conforming  to  his  deep,  trancjuil  breaths. 

In  the  light  of  the  tire,  and  with  the  warm 
glow  of  the  skin  caused  by  its  heat  and  the 
refreshing  bath,  the  pallor  of  dissipation  had 
left  the  boy's  face.  In  the  musing  curve  ot 
his  full-blooded  lips  and  in  the  corners  of  his 
closed  eyes  there  was  just  the  suggestion  of  a 
smile— the  smile  of  a  child  tired  from  play. 
There  was  such  refinement  in  the  delicate 
nostrils    dilating    almost    imperceptibly    with 
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smoothness  in  his  brow  contrasting  with  the 
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^lowin^  tincture  of  his  face,  that  to  tl  man 
lookin^r  down  on  him  he  seemed  hke  a  youth 
of  some  idyl,  wlio  could  ncvtr  have  known  the 
invasion  of  one  sordid  thought. 

A  feeling'  of  infinite  compassion  came  over 
Selwyn.  lie  rehelled  against  the  cruelty  of 
vice  that  could  fasten  its  clavvs  on  anything  so 
fine,  when  there  was  so  much  human  decay 
to  feed  upon. 

The  eyelids  ])arted  a  little,  and  Selwyn 
stepj)ed  hack  towards  the  door. 

'Hullo,  Selwyn,  old  hoy!'  murmured  Dur- 
went  dreamily.     '  Is  it  time  to  get  up  C ' 

'  No,'  whispe'-ed  Selwyn.  '  I  didn't  mean  to 
wake  you.' 

Durwent  smiled  deprecatingly  and  reached 
sleepily  tor  the  other's  hand.  'It's  awfully 
decent  of  you  to  take  me  in  like  this,'  he  said. 
There  was  a  simj)licity  in  his  gesture,  a 
child-like  sincerity  in  his  voice,  that  made 
Selwyn  accept  the  hand-clasp,  unahle  to  utter 
the  words  which  came  to  his  lips. 

'  Selwyn,'  said  Dick,  keeping  his  face  turned 
towards  "the  fire,  'are  you  likely  to  see  Elise 
soon  < ' 

♦  1  hardly  think  so,'  said  the  American,  kneel- 
ing down  and  stirring  the  coals  with  the  poker. 

•  If  you  do,  please  don't  tell  her  I  've  come 
hack.  She  thinks  I  "m  in  the  Orient  some- 
where, and  if  she  knew  1  was  joining  up  she 
would  worry.  I  suppose  1  shall  always  he 
"  Hoy-blue  "  to  her,  and  never  anything  older.' 

Selwyn  replaced  the  poker  and  sat  down  on 
11  cushion  that  was  on  the  floor. 
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*  It  mu;-  be  a  rotten  thing  to  say,'  resumed 
the  younger  man,  speaking  slowly,  'but  she 
was  more  of  a  mother  to  me  than  my  mother 
was.      As  far  back  as  I  can  remember  she  was 
the  one  person  who  belie\  ed  in  me.     The  rest 
never  did.     When  I  was  a  kid  at  prep,  .chool 
and    brought    home    bad    reports,    every   one 
'  eemed  to  think  me  an  outsider — that  I  wasn't 
conforming— and  I  began  to  believe  it.     Only 
Elise  never  changed.     She  was  the  one  of  the 
whole  family  who  didn't  want  me  to  be  some- 
body   or    something   else.       Vou    can    hardly 
believe  what  that  meant  to  me  in  those  days. 
It  was  a  little  world  1  lived  in,  but  to  my 
youngster's  eyes  it  looked  as  if  everything  and 
every  person  were  on  one  side,  doubting  me, 
and  Elise  was  on  the  other,  believing  in  me. 
...   I  'm  not  whining,  Selwyn,  or  saying  that 
any  one 's  to  blame  for  my  life  except  myself, 
but  1  do  believe  that  if  Elise  and  1  had  been 
kept  together  1  might  not  have  turned  out 
such  a  rotter.     Sometimes,  too,  I  wonder  if  it 
wouldn't  have  been  better  for  her.     She  never 
made  many  friends— and  looking  back,  I  think 
the  poor  little  girl  has  had  a  lonely  time  of  it.' 
He   relapsed   into   silence   and    shifted    his 
head  wearily  on  the  pillow.     Johnston  Smyth 
murnuired  something    muffled  and   unintelli- 
gible in  his  sleep.     Selwyn  placed  some  new 
lumps  of  coal  on  the  fire,  the  flames  licknig 
them  eagerly  as  the  sharp  crackle  of  escaping 
gases  punctured  the  sleep-laden  air. 

'  !t  d(ies  sound  rather  like  whining  to  say 
it;   said  Durwent  without  opening  his  eyes, 
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•but  after  I  was  rusticated  at  Cambridge  I 
tried  to  travel  straight.     If  1  had  gone  then 
to  tlie  Colonies  I  might  have  made  a  man  of 
myself,  but  I  hung  around  too  long,  and  got 
mixed  up  with  one  of  the  rottenest  sets  in 
London.     I   went  awfully  low,   Selwyn,   but 
booze  had  me  by  the  neck,  and  my  conscience 
wasn't  working  very  hju'd  either.     And  then 
another   woman    helped    me.      She   was   one 
of  tliose  who  aren't  admitted  among  decent 
people.     She  came  of  poor  family,  and  had 
made  a  fairly  good  name  for  herself  on  the  stage, 
and  was  absolutely  straight  until  she  met  that 
blackguard  Moorewell  about  three  years  ago.' 
'  The  man  you  nearly  killed  ? ' 
'  Ves.     At  any  rate,  she  and  I  fell  in  love 
with   each   other.     I    know   it's   all   damned 
sordid,  but  we  were   both    outcasts,  and,  as 
that  chap  said  to-night,  it's  the  people  who 
have    failed   who    lie    closest   to   life.      Once 
more   a   woman    believed  in  me,   and  I  be- 
lieved   in    a    woman.      We    planned    to    get 
married.     We  were  going  away  under  another 
name,  to    make  a  new  world    for   ourselves. 
For  weeks   I   never   touched  a  drop,  and  it 
seemed  at  last  that  I  could  see— just  a  little 
light  ahead.    You  don't  know  what  that  means, 
Selwyn,  when  a  man  is  absolutely  down.' 

The  smile  had  died  out  in  the  speaker's  face 
and  given  way  to  a  cold,  gray  mist  of  pain. 

'Moorewell  heard  about  it,'  went  on  Dur- 
went,  'and  though  the  blackguard  had  dis- 
carded her,  he  g-ew  jealous,  and  began  his 
devilry  again.      She  did  not   tell  me,  but  I 
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know  for  a  long  time  slie  amis  as  true  to  me 
as    I   was  to  her.     Then  tliey  went  to  Paris 
—  1  believe  he  promised  to  marry  her  there. 
A  week  later  I  got  a  letter  from  iier,  heggiiig 
forgiveness.     He  had  left  her,  she  said,  and 
she  was   going   away  where   I   should    never 
find    her    again.      Aly   first    impulse    was    to 
follow    her — and    then    I    started    to    drink. 
God !    what    nights    those    were !      I    waited 
my  time.      1   watched    Moorewell   until  one 
night    I    knew   he   was   alone.      I   forced   an 
entrance,  and  caught  him  in  his  library.  .  .  . 
As   1   said  before,   I   was  drunk;   and  that's 
what  saved  his  lu'e.     1  thought  at  the  time 
he  was  dead ;  and  having  no  money,  I  caught 
a  late  train,  and  hid  all  night  and  next  day 
in  the  woods  at  Roselawn.     Three  times   I 
saw   Elise,   but    she    was    never    alone ;    but 
that   night    I    called    her   witii  a  cry  of  the 
night -jar   which   she   had    taught    me.      She 
came    out,   and    I    told    her    as^  much    as    i 
could;  and  with  her  necklace  1  raised  some 
money  and  got  away.' 

Again  the  murmured  words  came  to  a 
close.  Selwyn  searched  his  mind  for  some 
comment  to  make,  but  none  would  come. 
He  could  not  offer  sympatliy  or  condolence 
— Din-went  wasn't  seeking  that.  It  was  im- 
possible to  condenm,  or  to  suggest  a  new 
start  in  life,  because  the  young  fellow  was 
not  trying  to  justify  his  actions.  Vet  it 
seemed  such  a  tragedy  to  look  helplessly  on 
without  o!ie  effort  to  change  the  floating 
course  of  the  dritlvvood. 
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♦  Durwent,'  he  said  haltingly,  *  it 's  not  too 
late  for  you  to  start  over  again.  If  you  will 
go  to  America,  I  have  friends  there  who 
would  give  you  every  opening  and ' 

'  Vou  're  an  awfully  decent  chap,'  said 
Durwent,  once  more  touching  Selwyn's  hand 
with  his ;  '  but  I  shall  not  come  back  from 
the  war.  I  felt  thai  tlie  moment  1  stepped 
on  shore  yesterday.  I  felt  it  again  when 
that  fellow  spoke  to  me  in  the  tavern.  It 
may  come  soon,  or  it  may  be  a  long  time, 
but  this  is  the  end.' 

'  No,  no,'  said  Selwyn  earnestly  ;  '  all  that 's 
the  effect  of  your  chill.  It  has  left  you 
depressed.' 

'  Vou  don't  understand,'  said  the  lad, 
smiling  with  closed  eyes,  'or  you  wouldn't 
say  that.  I  said  before  that  it  means  a  lot, 
when  a  man's  do.ni,  to  be  able  to  see  a 
little  light  ahead.  ...  I  can  see  that  now 
again.  ...  It  doesn't  matter  what  I  've 
been  or  done — I  can  go  out  there  now,  and 
die  like  a  gentleman.  \Var  gives  us  poor 
devils  that  chance.  .  .  .  You  know  what  I 
mean.  My  life  has  been  no  damned  use  to 
any  one,  Selwyn,  but  they  won't  care  about 
that  in  France.  To  die  in  the  trenches — 
that's  my  last  chance  to  do  something  .  .  . 
to  do  sometiiing  that  counts.' 

Selwyn  leaned  over  and  patted  the  lad  on 
his  shoulder.  '  Dick,'  he  said,  '  wait  until 
the  morning,  and  all  these  fancies  will  clear 
from  your  mind.  We'll  discuss  everything 
then  together." 
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Tlie  musing  smile  lingered  again  about  the 
boy's  lips. 

'  You  're  tired  out,  old  man,'  went  on  the 
American.  '  I  sliotildn't  have  waked  you. 
Good-night.' 

The  other  stopped  him  from  rising  by 
catching  his  arm  with  his  hand.  '  Do  you 
mind,'  said  Dick,  his  eyes  opening  wide, 
'just  staying  here  until  1  go  to  sleep?  .  .  . 
There  are  all  sorts  of  wild  things  going 
through  my  head  to-night  .  .  .  waves 
pounding,  pounding,  pounding.  It  never 
stops,  Selwyn.  .  .  .  And  I  seem  to  hear 
shouts  a  long  way  off — like  smugglers  landing 
their  stuff  in  tlie  dark.  I  'm  an  awful  idiot 
to  talk  like  this,  old  boy,  but  I  've  lost  my 
courai^e  a  bit.' 

And  so  for  nearly  half-an-hour  the  American 
remained  watching  by  the  lad  as  sleep  hovered 
about  and  gradually  settled  on  him. 

As  Selwyn  quietly  stole  from  the  room 
the  City's  clocks  were  striking  three. 


II. 

It  was  after  nine  o'clock  when  Selwyn  woke 
from  a  deep,  refreshing  sleep.  Hurrying  into 
the  other  room,  he  found  no  sign  of  iiis  guests. 

'  Wlien  did  these  gentlemen  leave  ? '  he 
asked  of  his  servant,  wlio  had  answered  his  ring. 

'  It  must  have  been  about  six  o'clock,  sir. 
I  heard  tlie  door  open  and  shut  then.' 

*  Why  didn't  you  call  me  ?' 

♦I  wasn't  wanting  to  disturb  you,  sir.  It's 
the  first  good  sleep  you  've  had  for  a  long  time.' 
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It  was  true.  The  sinking  of  himself  into 
tlie  personaHty  of  anotlier  man  liad  released 
tiie  letters  of  his  intensive  egotism.  For  a 
-vvliole  night  he  had  forgotten,  or  at  least 
neglected,  his  world-mission  in  simple  solici- 
tude for  one  who  had  fallen  by  the  wayside. 

After  the  stimulus  of  a  cold  shower  and 
a  hearty  breakfast,  he  resumed  his  crusade 
against  the  entrenched  forces  of  Ignorance, 
but  in  spite  of  the  utmost  effort  in  concen- 
tration, the  memory  of  the  lonely  figure  by 
the  Thames  intruded  constantly  on  his  mind. 
It  was  not  only  that  Dick  was  the  brother 
of  Elise — although  Selwyn's  longing  for  her 
had  bee  'Tie  a  dull  pain  that  was  never  com- 
pletely buried  beneath  his  thoughts ;  nor  was 
it  merely  the  unconscious  charm  possessed 
by  the  boy,  a  charm  that  seized  on  the  very 
heart-strings.  To  the  American  the  real 
cruelty  of  the  thing  lay  in  the  existence  of 
a  Society  that  could  first  debase  so  fine  a 
creature,  and  then  make  no  efibrt  to  retrieve 
or  to  atone  for  its  crime. 

Putting  aside  the  day's  work  he  had 
planned,  he  flung  his  mind  into  the  arena 
of  England's  social  conditions.  Exerting  to 
the  full  his  gift  of  mental  discipline,  he  re- 
jected the  promptings  of  prejudice  and  of 
sentiment,  and  brought  his  sense  of  analysis 
to  bear  on  his  subject  with  the  cold,  callous 
detachment  of  a  scientist  studying  some 
cosmic  phenomenon. 

For  more  than  an  hour  his  brain  skirmished 
for   an   opening,   until,   spreading    the    blank 
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sheets  of  paper  before  him;  he  wrote :  *  The 
Island  of  Darkness.'  Tilting  his  chair 
back,  he  surveyed  the  title  critically. 

'  Yes,'  he  said  aloud,  squaring  his  shoulders 
resolutely,  '  1  have  generalised  long  enough. 
Without  malice,  hut  without  restraint,  1  will 
trace  the  contribution  of  Britain  towards  the 
world's  debacle' 

With  gathering  rapidity  and  intensity  he 
covered  page  after  page  with  finely  worded 
paragraphs.  He  summoned  the  facts  of 
history,  and  churning  them  with  his  con- 
ceptions of  humanity's  duty  to  humanity, 
poured  out  a  flood  of  ideas,  from  which  he 
chose  the  best.  Infatuated  by  the  richness 
of  the  stream,  he  created  such  a  powerful 
sequence  of  facts  that  the  British  began  to 
loom  up  as  a  reactionary  tribe  fighting  a 
rearguard  action  throughout  the  ages  against 
the  advancing  hosts  of  enlightenment.  The 
Island  of  Britain,  the  '  Old  Country,'  as  its 
people  called  it,  began  to  shape  in  his  eyes 
like  a  hundred -taloned  monster  sprawling 
over  the  whole  earth.  This  was  the  nation 
which  had  forced  opium  on  China,  ruled 
India  by  tyranny,  blustered  and  bullied 
America  into  rebellion,  conquered  South 
Africa  at  the  behest  of  business  interests.  .  .  . 
Those  and  endless  others  were  the  counts 
against  Britain  in  the  open  court  of  history. 

And  if  those  had  been  her  crimes  in  the 
international  sphere,  what  better  record  could 
she  show  in  the  manafjement  of  liuinan  affairs 
at  home  ?    She  had  clung  to  the  feudal  idea  of 
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class  distinction,  only  surrendering  a  few  out- 
posts reluctantly  to  the  imperious  onslaught  of 
time ;  she  had  maintained  a  system  of  public 
schools  which  produced  first-class  snobs  and 
third-rate  scholars ;  she  had  ignored  the  rights 
of  women  until  in  very  desperation  they  had 
resorted  to  the  crudities  of  violence  in  order 
to  achieve  some  outlet  for  the  pent-up  useless- 
ness  and  directionlessness  of  their  sex ;  she 
had  tolerated  vile  living  conditions  for  the 
poor,  and  had  forced  men  and  women  to  work 
under  conditions  which  were  degrading  and 
an  insult  to  their  Maker.  .  .  .  One  by  one 
these  dragons  reared  their  heads  and  fell  to 
the  gleaming  Excalibur  of  the  author. 

Selwyn  made  one  vital  error — he  mistook 
facts  for  truth.  He  forgot  that  a  sequence  of 
facts,  each  one  absolutely  accurate  in  itself, 
may,  when  pieced  together,  create  a  fabric  of 
falsehood. 

There  were  many  contributing  influences  to 
Austin  Sehvyn's  denunciation  of  Britain  that 
morning.  Although  he  had  ordered  sentiment 
and  prejudice  to  leave  his  mind  unclogged, 
these  two  passions  cannot  be  dismissed  by 
mere  will-power. 

He  was  keenly  moved  by  the  meeting  with 
Dick  Durwent,  and,  almost  unknown  to  him- 
self, his  love  for  Elise  was  a  smouldering  fever 
whose  fumes  mounted  to  his  head.  Love  is 
so  overpowering  that  it  overlaps  the  confines 
of  hate,  and  his  hunger  for  her  was  mixed 
with  an  almost  sjivage  desire  to  conquer  her, 
force  homage  from  her.    And  she  was  English  1 
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In  addition  to  these  undercurrents  affecting 
his  tlioughts,  there  was  the  dishke  towards 
Enghind  whicli  hes  dormant  in  so  many 
American  breasts.  Gloss  it  over  as  they  will, 
no  political  entente  can  do  away  with  the 
nmtual  dislike  of  Americans  and  Englishmen. 
It  is  a  thing  which  cannot  be  eradicated  in  a 
day,  but  will  die  the  sooner  for  exposure  to 
the  liglit,  being  an  ugly  growth  of  swampy 
prejudice  and  evil-smelling  provincialism  that 
needs  the  darknc  >  and  tiie  damp  for  life. 

Mingling  these  subconscious  elements  with 
those  of  logic  and  reason,  Selwyn  wrote  for 
two  days,  almost  without  an  hour's  rest,  and 
when  it  was  finished  '  The  Island  of  Darkness ' 
was  a  powerful,  vivid,  passionate  arraignment 
of  England,  the  heart  of  the  British  Empire. 
It  was  clever,  full  of  big  thoughts,  and  glowed 
with  the  genius  of  a  man  who  had  made 
language  his  slave. 

It  lacked  only  one  ingredient,  a  simple  thing 
at  best— YV.vY//. 

But  that  is  the  tragedy  of  idealism,  which 
studies  the  world  as  a  crystal -gazer  reading 
the  forces  of  destiny  in  a  piece  of  glass. 


III. 

A  week  later,  in  the  early  afternoon,  Selwyn 
was  going  up  Whitehall,  when  he  heard  the 
sound  of  pipes,  and  turned  with  the  crowd  to 
gaze.  With  riiythmic  pomposity  a  pipe-major 
was  twirling  a  staff',  while  a  band  of  pipes  and 

the  frosty  air.     Following  them  in  formation 
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of  fours  were  five  or  six  hundred  men  in 
civilian  clotlies,  attested  recruits  on  their  way 
to  traiiiin<^-centres. 

With  the  intellectual  appetite  of  the 
psychologist,  Sehvyn  looked  searchingly  at 
the  faces  of  the  stnuigely  assorted  crowd, 
and  the  contrasts  offered  would  have  satisfied 
the  most  rapacious  student  of  human  nature. 

Mis  eyes  seized  on  one  well-huilt,  well- 
groomed  man  of  thirty  odd  years  whose  slight 
stoop  and  cultured  air  of  tolerance  marked 
him  a  '  'Varsity  man '  as  plainly  as  cap  and 
gown  could  have  done.  Just  behind  him  a 
costermongcr  in  a  riot  of  buttons  was  indulging 
in  philosophic  quips  of  a  cheerfully  vulgar 
nature.  A  few  yards  back  a  massive  labourer 
w  ith  clear  untroubled  eye  and  powerful  muscles 
stood  out  like  a  superior  being  to  the  three 
who  were  alongside.  Half-way  a  poet  marched. 
What  form  his  poesy  took — whether  he  ex- 
pressed beauty  in  words,  or,  catching  the 
music  of  the  western  wind,  wove  it  into  a 
melody,  or  whether  he  just  dreamed  and 
never  told  of  what  he  dreamed — it  matters 
not ;  he  was  a  poet.  His  step,  his  dreamy 
eyes,  the  poise  of  his  forehead  raised  slightly 
towards  the  skies,  were  things  which  showed 
his  personality  as  clearly  as  the  mighty  fore- 
arm or  the  plethora  of  buttons  bespoke  the 
labourer  or  the  costermongcr. 

With  a  great  sense  of  pity  the  American 
watched  them  pass,  while  the  skirl  of  the  bag- 

dissimilarity  of  type,  there  was  a  community 
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of  shyness  tliat  embraced  almost  every  one — 
a  silent  plea  not  to  be  mistaken  for  heroes. 
As  they  passed  the  Morse  (iuards  and  saw 
the  two  sentries  astride  their  horses  still  as 
statues  (their  glorious  trappings,  breastplates, 
helmets,  and  swords,  the  embodiment  of 
speetaeular  militarism)  an  apologetic,  humor- 
ous smile  was  on  the  face  of  almost  every 
recruit.  The  sight  was  a  familiar  enough  one 
to  the  large  majority,  but  in  the  presence  of 
those  grim,  superb  eaviilrymen  they  felt  the 
self-conscious  embari  -.sment  of  small  boys 
about  to  enter  a  room  full  of  their  elders. 

In  its  own  way  it  was  Britain's  mob  saying 
to  Britain's  Regulars  that  it  was  to  be  hoped 
no  one  would  think  they  imagined  themselves 
soldiers  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word. 

But  to  Selwyn  the  noise  of  their  marching 
feet  on  the  roadway  had  the  ominous  sound  of 
the  roll  of  the  tumbrils,  bearing  their  victims 
to  the  guillotine. 

The  procession  was  nearly  ended  and  he 
was  about  to  turn  away,  when  his  eye  was 
attracted  by  a  peculiar  pair  of  knees  encased 
in  trousers  that  were  much  too  tight,  working 
jerkily  from  side  to  side  as  their  owner 
marched.  Although  his  face  was  almost 
hidden  by  reason  of  his  vagabond  hat  being 
completely  on  one  side,  it  was  not  difficult  to 
recognise  the  futurist,  Johnston  Smyth.  He 
appeared  to  be  in  rare  form,  as  an  admiring 
group    of   fellow  -  recruits    in    his    immediate 

ViCiiiicV      *VCi\-.    iiiiliWoU    V*V>l*WI^Vi     ^^i;''     f*i*-ii    III  tl^  :  :  •*-•_  1  , 

and  even  the  grizzled  Highland  sergeant  march- 
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•!.-,;  sternly  in  tlie  rear  had  such  difficulty  in 
sup|)rcssin<^  a  loud  guffaw  that  his  face  was  a 
mottled  purple. 

And  nuirchinf^  beside  the  humorist,  with  a 
slouch-cap  low  over  his  eyes,  was  the  lad  who 
w;!s  known  as  '  B  jy-hlue.' 

IV. 

Js  ffiis  tale  of  the  parts  wen  pJay  unfolds 
itself  a  passing-  thought  comes. 

From  the  standpoint  of  fairness,  economics, 
and  ej/icicnc}/,  conscription  should  have  been 
Britain's  frst  move.  But  nations,  like  indi- 
viduals, have  ^eat  moments  that  reveal  the 
inner  cUaractcr  and  leave  beacons  blazing  on 
the  hills  of  historif. 

In  a  ti-ar  in  ivhich  every  nation  was  the  loser, 
Britain  can  at  least  reclaim  from  the  xvreckage 
the  mcmorif  of  that  glorious  hour  xchen  the 
A  )i  gel  us  of  patriotism  rang  over  the  Empire, 
and  men  of  every  cired,  pursuit,  and  conditiou 
dropped  their  ta.sks  and  saiik  themselves  in  the 
great  consecration  of  service. 

]Vhat  is  the  paltry  glory  of  a  bloody  victory 
or  the  passing  sting  of  a  defeat  ? 

War  is  base,  senseless,  and  degrading — that 
xi-as  one  truth  that  Sehtyn  did  recognise ;  but 
xihat  he  failed  to  see  xvas  that  in  the  midst  oj 
all  the  foulness  there  lay  some  glorious  gems. 
When  battles  are  forgotten  and  xtar  is  re- 
membered as  a  hideous  anachronism  (f  the  past, 
our  children  and  their  children  xvill  boxv  in 
rpvpvev.ce  to  that  stone  set  hiiih  in  Britains 
diadem— They  Served. 


CHAP  T  E  R    X  V  I. 

TIIK    FKAriN'INE    TOl'dl. 
I. 

TN  a  small  Sonth  Kcusin/rton  flat  a  yoiin^ 
A  woman  was  seated  before  a  mirror,  addinff 
to  her  beauty  with  those  artifices  which  are 
supposed  to  lure  the  male  to  helpless  capitula- 
tion. Two  candles  <rave  a  shadowy,  mysterious 
charm  to  the  reflection  a  (piality  somewhat 
lacking  in  the  original— and  it  was  impossible 
for  its  owner  to  look  on  the  picture  of  pensive 
eyelashes,  radiant  eyes,  and  warm  cheeks  with- 
out a  murmur  of  admiration.  She  smiled  once 
to  estimate  the  exact  amount  of  teeth  that 
should  be  shown ;  she  leaned  forward  and 
looked  yearningly,  soulfully,  into  the  brown 
eyes  in  the  glass.  With  a  sigh  of  satis- 
faction she  lit  a  cigarette  from  one  of  the 
candles,  and  leaning  back,  watched  the  smoke 
passing  across  the  face  of  the  reflection. 

'  Hello,  Elise  ! '  said  the  beauty  casually,  as 
the  door  opened  and  Elise  Durwent  entered, 
dressed  in  the  uniform  of  an  ambulancc-flriver. 
•  You  '11  find  the  room  standing  on  its  head, 
but  chuck  those  things  anywhere.' 

'  Going  out  again  ? '  asked  the  new-comer, 
stepping  over  several  feminine  garments  that 
had  been  thrown  on  the  floor. 

i;uoL    a    uancc    up    me    .«sireeL — in    Jnrimy 
Goodairs  studio.     Listen,  old  thing;   do  put 
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on  sonic  water.  1  in  croaking  for  a  cup  of 
tea.' 

Without  any  comment,  Elise  went  into  the 
adjoining  room,  used  as  a  kitelien,  while  the 
vohiptuary  (hihhed  ch)uds  of  powder  over  her 
neck  and  shoulders.  With  a  tired  hstk'ssness, 
l.iise  returned  and  sank  into  a  chair,  from  the 
back  of  whicli  an  underskirt  was  hanging  dis- 
consohitely. 

'  Vou  (Udn't  do  the  breakfast-dislies,  Marian.' 

'Didn't  {(  Oh,  well,  they're  not  very 
dirty.     Had  a  rotten  day  at  the  garage  ? ' 

'  It  was  rather  long.' 

♦  Vou  're  a  chump  for  doing  it.  Working 
for  your  country's  all  very  well,  but  wait 
until  after  the  w-ar  and  see  if  the  girl  who's 
spoiled  her  hands  has  a  chance  with  the  men. 
Why  don't  you  watigle  leave  like  I  do?  You 
can  pull  old'Huggin's  leg  any  day  in  the  week 
—and  he  likes  it.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
lean  on  his  shoulder  and  say  you  won't  give 
up_you  simply  rvonf.     Aren't  men  a  scream  ? ' 

'  I    suppose    so,'   said    Elise   after   a   pause. 
*  Who  is  your  cavalier  to-night  ? ' 
'  Horry.' 

•  Horace  Maynard  ? ' 

'Absolutely.  You  know  him,  don't  you, 
Elise  ? ' 

'  Yes.  He  was  visiting  at  our  place  in  the 
country  when  war  broke  out.  When  is  he 
going  back  to  France  ? ' 

'  Monday.' 

<  Tir''«;  Kpop  rjoneincT  nrettv  constant  attend- 
ance, hasn't  he  ? ' 
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'  Rii-f/ie?'.  He  says  if  I  don't  write  him 
every  day  after  lie  buzzes  back,  he'll  stick 
his  head  over  the  parapet  and  spoil  a  Hun 
bullet.' 

'  Those  things  come  easily  to  Horace.' 

'  Oh,  do  they  {  1  notice  he  doesn't  go  to 
you  to  say  them.' 

'No,'  said  Elise  with  a  smile,  'that  is  so. 
Think  of  the  thrills  I  miss.' 

'  Now  don't  get  sarcastic.  If  Horry 
wants  to  make  a  fuss  over  me,  that's  his 
business.' 

'  What  about  your  husband  at  the  front  ? ' 

'  My  husband  and  I  understand  each  other 
perfectly,'  said  the  girl,  glancing  critically  at 
the  picture  of  two  parted,  carmined  lips  in  the 
mirror.  '  He  wouldii't  want  me  to  be  lonely. 
He  knows  1  have  my  boy  friends,  and  he's 
not  such  a  fool  as  to  be  jealous.  You  want 
to  wake  up,  Elise — things  have  changed.  A 
woman  who  sticks  at  home  and  meets  her 
darling  hubby  at  night  with  half-a-dozen 
squalling  kids  nnd  a  pair  of  carpet  slippers — 
no  thanks  !  The  war  has  shown  that  women 
are  going  to  have  just  as  nmch  liberty  as  the 
men.  We've  taken  it;  and  I  tell  you  the 
men  like  us  all  the  better  for  it.' 

'  You  think  that  because  every  man  you 
meet  kisses  you.' 

'  Elise ! ' 

*  Good  heavens  !     Don't  they  ? ' 

'  ^Vell,  I  never  !  Anyhow,  what  if  they  do  ? 
Is  there  any  harm  in  it " ' 

Euse  smiled  and  shook  her  head.     '  None, 
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my  dear  Marian,'  she  said.  'There  is  no 
possible  harm  in  it.  There's  no  harm  in 
anything  now.     The  old  idea  that  a  woman's 

purity  and  modesty But  what 's  the  use 

of  saying  that  to  you  ?  Of  course  you  're  right. 
AVho  wants  to  stay  at  home  with  a  lot  of  little 
brats,  if  you  can  have  a  dozen  men  a  week 
standing  you  dinners,  and  mauling  you  like  a 
bargee,  and ' 

'Ehse!' 

'There's  the  water  getting  near  the  boil' 
Elise  rose  with  a  strange  little  laugh  and 
looked  at  a  yellow  silk  stocking  which  dangled 
over  the  side  of  a  wicker  table.  As  if  trying 
to  solve  a  conundrum,  she  glanced  from  it  to 
the  shapely  form  of  the  young  woman  at  her 
toilet.  'When  the  war's  over,'  she  said 
ruminatingly,  'ai  our  men  find  what  kind 
of  girls   they   married    wh^n    they   were    on 

leave ' 

'  There  you  go  again.  For  Heaven's  sake, 
Elise,  if  you  can't  attract  men  yourself,  don't 
nag  a  girl  who  does.  You  're  positively  sexless. 
The  way  you  talk ' 

'There's  the  water.  When  Horace  comes 
I  don't  want  to  see  him.' 

'  I  guess  he  can  live  without  it,'  said  the 
patriotic,  leave-wangling  war-worker,  with  an 
angry  glance  at  Elise  as  she  disappeared  into 
the  kitchen.  Catching  a  glin:pse  of  the  frown 
in  the  mirror,  she  checked  it,  and  once  more 
leaned  towards  the  reflection  as  if  she  would 
kiss  the  alluring  lips  that  beckoned  coaxingly 
in  the  glass. 
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Marian  had  gone,  radiant,  and  exulting  in 
her  radiance ;  and  Elise  sat  by  tlie  meagre 
fire  trying  to  take  interest  in  a  novel. 
Although  she  had  found  it  easy  to  be  con- 
fident and  self-assertive  when  the  other 
girl  was  tliere,  the  solitariness  of  the  flat 
and  the  silence  of  the  street  undermined  her 
courage.  The  dragging  minutes,  the  meaning- 
less pages.  .  .  .  She  wished  that  even  Mjtrian 
were  there  in  all  her  complacent  vulgarity. 

Although  she  had  drawn  many  people  to 
her,  the  passing  of  the  years  had  left  Elise 
practically  friendless.  It  was  easy  for  her  to 
attract  with  her  gift  of  intense  personality ; 
but  the  very  quality  that  attracted  was  the 
one  that  eventually  repelled.  The  impossi- 
bility of  forgetting  herself,  of  losing  herself  in 
the  intimacies  of  friendship,  made  her  own 
personahty  a  thing  which  was  stifling  her  life. 
Since  she  was  a  child  she  had  craved  for 
understanding  and  sympathy,  but  nature  and 
her  upbringing  had  made  it  impossible  for 
her  to  accept  them  when  they  were  offered. 
Lacking  the  power  of  self-expression,  and 
consequently  self-forgetfulness,  her  own  indi- 
viduality oppressed  her.  It  was  like  an  iron 
mask  which  she  could  not  remove,  and  v.hicli 
no  one  could  penetrate. 

Goitig  to  London  soon  after  the  outbreak 
of  war,  she  had  been  taken  on  the  strength  of 
a  motor-ambulance  garage;  and  to  be  near 
iier  work  siie  had  leased  a  small  flat  in  Park 
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Walk,  sharing  it  by  turn  with  various  com- 
panion drivers.  Althougli  her  desire  to  be 
of  service  was  the  prime  reason  of  lier 
action,  it  was  with  unconcealed  joy  that 
she  had  thrown  off  the  restraints  of  home. 
Freedom  of  action,  a  respite  from  the  petty 
gossip  of  her  mother's  set,  had  loomed  up  as 
the  portals  to  a  new  life.  The  thought  of 
sharing  the  discomforts  and  the  privileges 
of  patriotic  work  with  young  women  who 
had  broken  the  shackles  of  co«vention  was  a 
prospect  that  thrilled  her. 

To  her  amazement,  she  discovered  that  the 
feminine  nature  alters  little  with  environment. 
It  was  true,  her  new  companions  had  broken 
with  all  the  previous  conceptions  of  decorum, 
but  they  had  used  their  newly  found  liberty 
to  enslave  themselves  still  further  with  the 
idea  of  man-conquest.  Officers  —  callow, 
heroic,  squint-eyed,  supercilious,  superb,  of 
any  and  every  Allied  country — officers  were 
the  quarry,  and  they  the  hunters.  To  love 
or  not  to  love?  Their  talks,  their  thoughts, 
their  lives  concerned  little  else.  They  fought 
for  the  attentions  of  men  like  starving  sparrows 
for  crumbs. 

In  such  an  envh'onment,  where  she  had 
hoped  to  lose  the  burden  of  persistent  self, 
Elise  found  emancipation  farther  away  than 
ever.  The  abandon  of  the  others  first  created 
a  reversion  to  prudery  in  her  breast,  and  then 
developed  a  cynical  indifference.  Tlie  others 
treated  her  with  friendly  insouciance.  Had 
Siic  bccii  ill,  or  hud  sfic  iiict  witii  an  aci 
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there  was  probably  not  one  who  wouldn't 
have  proved  herself  a  *  ministering  angel.'  As 
it  was,  they  largely  ignored  her,  indulging 
the  instinct  of  inhumanity  which  so  often  is 
woman's  attitude  towards  v/oman. 

So  she  sat  alone,  the  Elise  who  had  always 
been  so  resolute  and  independent,  feeling  very 
small  and  pathetic,  yearning  for  far-off' things 
— utterly  lonesome,  and  a  little  inclined  to 
cry. 

The  words  of  the  book  grew  dim,  and  her 
thoughts  drifted  towards  Austin  Selwyn.  He 
had  been  contemptible !  A  pacifist !  His 
idealism  was  a  pose  to  try  to  ennoble  utter 
cowardice.  At  a  time  when  men's  blood  ran 
high  he  iiad  prated  of  brotherhood,  and  peace, 
and  suggested  that  the  infamous  Hun  had  a 
soul !  How  she  hated  liim  !  .  .  .  And  when 
she  had  finished  with  that  thought  her  heart's 
yearning  returned  more  cruelly  than  before. 

That  evening  by  the  trout-stream  when  she 
had  seen  Dick  hiding  in  the  bush,  Selwyn  had 
caught  her  when  she  had  almost  swooned. 
He  liad  gripped  her  arms  with  his  hands,  and, 
quivering  with  emotion,  had  lent  his  strength 
to  her.  At  the  rrtemory  the  crimson  of  her 
cheeks  deepened.  They  had  been  so  close  to 
each  other.  Hi?  burning  eyes,  his  lips  trem- 
bling with  passion — what  strange  impulse  in 
her  heart  had  made  her  thrill  with  a  heavenly 
exhilaration  i  For  tiiat  instant  while  his 
hands  had  gripped  her  a  glorious  vista  had 
appeared  before  her  eye.s — ^a  world  of  dreams 
where   the   tyranny   of  self  could  not  enter. 
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For  that  one  instant  lier  wliole  soul  iiad  leaped 
in  response  to  his  strong  tenderness. 

She  tried  to  dismiss  the  recollection  as 
an  admission  of  cowardice  engendered  of  the 
night's  mood.  Hut  she  could  not  do  away 
with  the  memories  which  lingered  ohstinately. 
Not  since  the  days  when  Dick  had  offered 
his  blind  loyalty  had  any  one  tried  to  under- 
stand her  as  Austin  Selwyn  had  done.  She 
was  grateful  for  that.  She  might  even  have 
valued  his  friendship  if  he  luid  not  been  so 
despi(  ule  that  awful  night.  To  insult  her 
with  his  talk  of  pacifism,  and  then,  heedless  of 
her  intensity,  to  p-opose  to  her!  She  could 
not  forgive  him  for  that.  She  was  glad  her 
words  had  stung  him  ! 

Minutes  passed.  The  fire  would  not  answer 
to  any  attention,  but  sulkily  lived  out  its  little 
hour.     The  evening  seemed  interminable. 

It  was  shortly  after  ten  o'clock  when  there 
was  a  knock  at  tlie  door,  and  Elise  hurried  to 
open  it,  thinking  there  might  be  a  message 
from  the  garage. 

'  It's  only  me,  Elise,'  said  a  familiar  voice. 

'  Oh  !— liorace,'  she  laughed.  '  What 's  the 
trouble  ?     Did  Marian  leave  anything  behind  ? ' 

'  No.  1  was  just  absolutely  fed  up  ;  and 
when  she  told  me  you  were  here  alone,  I 
thought  I  'd  jolly  well  come  down  and  talk 
to  you.' 

'  Ciood  !  Come  in.  You  mustn't  stay  long, 
though.  Please  don't  notice  this  horrible 
mess.' 

In   sheer  pleasure  at  the  breaking  of  the 
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solitude,  her  vivacity  made  her  eyes  sparkle 
with  life.  Ilcr  scnteiioes  were  crisp  and  rapid, 
and  as  she  led  the  youn^  ofliccr  to  u  seat  by 
the  fire  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  Elise 
herself  to  think  that  a  few  minutes  before  she 
had  been  helplessly  and  lonesomely  on  the 
brink  of  tears. 

'  How  is  the  dance  goinf^  on  up  the  street  ? ' 
she  asked,  as  Maynard  inserted  a  cigarette 
between  his  lips  without  lighting  it. 

'  It's  a  poisonous  affair.' 

'  Poor  boy  ! ' 

'  1  'in  fed  up,  Elise.  I  'm — I  'm  gorged. 
AVhen  I  heard  you  were  down  here,  I  said, 
"  By  (ieorge  !  I  '11  go  and  see  her.  I  can  talk 
to  Elise.     She 's  got  some  sense." ' 

'  What  a  thing  to  say  about  a  woman  ! ' 

'  Don't  chaff'  me,  Elise.  I  can't  stand  it. 
I  'm  frightfully  upset — really.' 

'  What  has  Marian  been  doing  to  you  ?' 

*  Nothing,  except  making  a  blithering  ass  of 
me.  You  know,  I  was  fearfully  keen  on  her, 
and  I  've  passed  up  all  sorts  of  fluff'  so  as  to  do 
the  decent ;  but  when  that  brute  Ileckles- 
.Jennings  advised  me  to-night  to  be  sure  and 
sit  out  a  dance  with  Maria?i  because  she  was 
such  hot  stuff,  he  said  .  .  .  Of  course,  he  's 
an  outsider  and  all  that,  and  I  told  him  to  go 
to  hell — but  you  don't  blame  me  for  feeling 
cut  up,  do  you,  Ehse?' 

'  Didn't  you  know  she  was  that  kind  ? ' 
'  What  kind  ? ' 

•  Oh — the — the  universal  kisser — the  com- 
plete oscufator — the  
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*  I  say  •- 


'  But  surely  you  don't  tliiiik  you  are  the 
only  one  she  has  made  a  fool  of^  To 
heuin  with,  tiiere's  her  husband  in  France 
— a  brother-ollicer,  Horace.' 

Maynard  \vri<rgled  uneasily,  sliding  down 
the  chair  in  the  nio\  enient  until  his  knees 
were  very  near  his  chin. 

'  He 's  a  rotter,  Elise.' 

'  Do  you  know  him  ? ' 

'N— no.  But  Marian  says  he  absolutely 
neglects  her.  He 's  one  of  tl'iose  cold-blooded 
tish— doesn't  understand  her  a  bit.  After  all' 
—the  extra  vehemence  shifted  him  another 
few  inches,  so  that  he  presented  an  extra- 
ordinary figure,  like  the  hump  of  a  dromedary 
— '  women  must  have  sympathy.  'J'hev  need 
it.     They' -^     f      J  J 

'Oh,  Horace!'  Elise  burst  into  a  laugh. 
'Are  there  really  some  of  you  left?  How 
refreshing!  Why  don't  you  put  it  on  your 
card:  "2nd  Lt.  Horace  Maynard,  Grenadier 
Guards,  soul-mate  by  appointment"?' 

'  I  wish  you  wouldn't  laugh  like  that' 

He  was  a  picture  of  such  utter  dejection 
that,  checking  her  mirth,  Elise  laid  her  hand 
on  his  arm.  '  Sorry,  Horace.  Vou  know,  if 
it  hadn't  been  for  this  war  we  might  never 
liave  knov.n  how  ?iice  our  men  are.  I  only 
wonder  how  it  is  that  the  women  have  the 
heart  to  make  such  fools  of  you.' 

The  unhappy  warrior  pulled  himself  up  to  a 
fairly  upright  posture  and  tapped  his  cigarette 
against  the  palm  of  his  hand.     '  I  'm  glad,'  he 

p.p.  Q 
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said  with  a  slight  blush,  '  that  you  don't  (juite 
put  me  down  as  a  rotter.  I  don't  know 
what's  come  over  us  all.  Before  the  war, 
when  you  met  a  chap's  wife— well,  hang  it 
all ! — she  was  his  wife,  and  that  was  all  there 

was  about  it.     But  nowadays ' 

♦  I  know,  Horace,  it 's  a  miserable  business 
altogether— partly  war  hysteria,  and  partly 
the  fact  that  women  can't  stand  independ- 
ence, 1  suppose.  Marian's  a  splendid  type 
of  the  eniale  war-shirker.  You  know  she's 
married ;    yet,    because    she    lets    you    maul 

her ' 

'  I  say,  Elise  ! ' 

' aiul  she  murmurs  pathetically  that  her 

husband  in  France  neglects  her — at  least, 
that's  what  she  tells  you.  When  she  was 
dressing  to-night  Marian  said  that  slie  and  her 
husband  absolutely  trusted  each  other.' 
'  By  Jove  !  You  don't  mean  that  ? ' 
'  She  also  said  that  all  men,  including  you, 
WTre  a  scream.  Probably  she  considers  you  a 
perfect  shriek.' 

Trembling  with  indignation,  Maynard  sud- 
denly collapsed  like  a  punctured  balloon  and 
relapsed  dejectedly  into  his  recumbent  attitude. 
'What  an  ass  I  have  been!'  he  lamented 
sorrowfully.  'What  a  sublime  ass  1  And 
Marian — the  little  devill' 
'Rubbish!' 
'  Eh  ?     1  suppose  you  think  I  am  an  idiot 

for Well,  perhaps  you  're  right.' 

Vov  ft  oounle  of  minutes  nothing  was  said, 
and  the  melancholy  lover,  with  his  chin  rest- 
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in^  on  his  chest,  ruminated  over  his  unhappy 
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'  Hang  it  all ! '  he  said  at  last,  hesitatingly, 
•when  a  chap  gets  leave  from  the  front  he  s — 
he  's  sort  of  woman-hungry.  You  don't  know 
what  it  feels  like,  after  getting  away  from  all 
tliat  mud  and  corruption,  to  hear  a  girl's  voice 
— one  of  our  own.  It  goes  to  the  head  like 
huhijly.  It 's  a — a  dream  come  true.  There  's 
just  the  two  things  in  your  life — eight  or  nine 
months  in  the  trenches;  then  a  fortnight  with 
the  company  of  women  again.  It's  awfully 
soppy  to  talk  like  this ' 

'  No,  it  isn't,  Horace.  It 's  the  biggest 
compliment  ever  paid  our  women.  I  only 
wish  we  could  try  to  be  what  you  boys  pic- 
ture us.  That's  what  makes  me  feel  like 
drowning  Marian  every  few  days.  Horace, 
I  'in  proud  of  you.' 

She  patted  his  hand  which  was  grasping  the 
arm  of  the  chair,  and  he  blushed  a  hearty  red. 

'  Elise  ! '  He  sat  bolt-upright.  '  By  gad  I 
I  never  knew  it  until  this  minute.  Vou  are 
the  woman  I  ought  to  marry.  You  are  far 
too  good  and  clever  and  all  that ;  but,  by 
Jove!  1  could  do  something  in  the  worhl  if  I 
had  you  to  work  for.  I)i)n't  stop  me,  Elise. 
I  am  serious.  1  should  have  known  all 
along' 

'  Horace,  Horace  ! '  Hardly  knowing 
whether  to  laugh  or  to  cry,  Elise  put  her 
hand  over  his  mouth  and  checked  the  amor- 

suid,  '  and  I  'm  ever  so  grateful ' 
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•  Hut  you  nuistn't  be  silly.  This  is  only  the 
reaction  from  Marian.' 

'  It's  nothing  of  the  sort,'  he  blurted,  put- 
tin*,'  aside  her  hand.  *  I  — I  really  do— I  love 
you.  You  re  different  from  any  other  girl  I 
ever  met.' 

'  My  dear,  you  mustn't  say  sue''  things. 
Vou  know  you  don't  love  me  as  yc  :i  will  the 
right  girl  when  you  meet  her.' 

He  got  out  of  the  chair  by  getting  over  its 
arm.  '  I  beg  you'-  pardon,  Elise,'  he  said,  not 
without  a  certain  shy  dignity.  *  I  meant  every 
word  I  said— but  1  suppose  there  s  some  one 

else.' 

'  Only  a  dream-man,  Horace.'  • 

♦  What  about  that  American  ?' 

'What  —  American?'  Her  agitation  was 
something  she  could  hardly  have  explained. 

'  That  author-fellow  at  Roselawn.  He  was 
frightfully  keen  on  you.  I  '^  nember  half-a- 
dozen  times  when  he  would  k-c  talking  to  us, 
and  if  you  came  in  he'd  go  as  mum  as  an 
oyster,  and  just  follow  you  with  his  eyes. 
Is  he  the  chap,  Elise  ? ' 

'Good  gracious!' — she  forced  a  laugh — 
'  why,  I  don't  even  know  where  he  is.' 

'Don't  you?  He's  in  London;  I  can  tell 
you  that  much.  Last  month  in  Trance  I  ran 
across  that  Doosenberry-.Tewdrop  fellow — you 
know — the  futurist  artist' 

'  Do  you  mean  Johnston  Smyth  ?' 

"    1  iKlt    N    tiiU    LilJip. 

*  I  didn't  know  he  was  in  France.' 
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*  Rati. or,  f  thouglit  your  brother  would 
have  told  you." 

'  Ml/  hrothcr  ? '  There  was  not  a  vest  ige  of 
colour  in  her  checks.     '  What  do  you  mean  V 

Maynard  scratched  tlie  back  of  his  head. 
•Smyth  told  me,'  he  said,  wondering  at  tlu 
cause  of  her  agitation,  'that  Dick  and  he 
enlisted  together  soriie  moi  *hs  ag  >.  Hy  Jo\e  ! 
I  remember  now.  He  Id  me  that  this 
American  fellow  put  them  up  at  Iiis  rooms  in 
St  James's  Square  one  night.  Smyth  didn't 
know  who  Dick  wa.  until  they  uot  to  France. 
He  was  travelling  I'lder  the  name  ot  Sher- 
lock, or  Shylock,  or  Sher.vood '—  — 

'I  —  I  th(night  Dick  was  in  China.'  She 
wrung  her  hand  nervously.  *  Vou  didn't  see 
him  i ' 

'  Xo.  That's  all  I  know  about  him,  except 
that  he  was  transferred  to  some  other  battalion 
than  Dinglederry  Suiyth's.' 

She  went  over  to  a  table  and  took  a  piece 
of  notepaper  from  a  drawer.  '  Mr  Selwyn 
used  to  belong  to  the  R.A.C.,'  she  said 
quickly.  '  Would  you  do  me  a  favour,  Horace 
dear  ? ' 

He  murmurctl  his  desire  to  be  of  service 
in  any  capacity.  Hesitating  a  moment,  she 
wrote  hurriedly : 

'4th  March  1915,  21 A  Park  Walk. 

'Dear  Mr  Sfclmyn,  —  Will  you  please 
come   and    see   me  as    soon  as  you  can  ?     I 


Uili 


iiui    vii    liiuui-iiuis 


"vVCcK, 


— Y 


ours 


sincerely, 


Elise  Duuvvent. 
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She  sealed  the  envelope  and  handed  it  to 
ISIjiyn.ird.  '  Please  find  out  from  the  R.A.C. 
where  he  is,  and  ask  them  to  send  this  note  to 
him.     I  am  ever  so  grateful,  Horace.' 

'  1  suppose,'  he  said,  looking  at  the  en- 
velope, '  that  this  means  the— the  finish  of 
my  chances  ? ' 

She  answered  the  question  hy  wishinj^  him 
good  luck  in  France,  hut  there  was  a  stran^^e 
tremulousness  in  the  softly  spoken  words. 

He  put  out  his  hand  shyly.  '  (iood-night, 
old  girl,'  he  said,  smiling  with  a  sort  of  rueful 
boyishness. 

She  took  his  proffered  hand,  and  then,  obey- 
ing an  impulse,  stooped  and  pressed  her  burn- 
ing cheek  against  it.  '  Good-niglit,  Horace,' 
she  said  softly.  '  I  hope  you  '11  come  back 
safe  to  be  a  fine  husband  for  some  nice  girl.' 

When  he  had  gone,  and  his  footste()s  died 
away,  she  returned  to  the  table.  Burying  her 
face  in  her  hands,  she  fought  back  the  tears 
which  surged  to  the  surfiue.  Her  love  for 
Dick,  her  own  loneliness,  a  mad  joy  in  the 
thought  of  seeing  Selwyn  again,  a  motherly 
pity  for  Maynard,  a  fury  towards  Marian,  an 
incomprehensible  yearning — she  felt  that  her 
heart  was  bursting,  but  could  not  have  said 
herself  whether  it  was  with  grief  or  with  joy. 
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From  the  time  that  Austin  Selwyn  received 
the  note  there  was  nothing  else  in  his  mind 

As  playwrights  planning  a  scene,  each  went 
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tlirough  tlie  eiuouiiter  in  prospect  a  do/en 
times,  readin^r  into  it  the  play  of  emotions 
wliieli  ^^as  almost  certain  to  dominate  tlie 
allUir.  Although  compleltly  ignorant  of  lier 
motive  in  writing  to  liim,  Seiwyn  invented 
a  iiundred  diflerent  reasons — only  to  discard 
tlicm  all.  Xor  was  Klise  more  able  to  sa*"sfy 
iierself  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  meeting.  It 
was  not  his  actions  that  were  diflicult  to  fore- 
cast, hut  her  own.  Would  her  dislike  of  him 
be  intensified  ?  \\'ould  she  experience  again 
the  momentary  rapture  of  that  summer  after- 
noon ? 

It  was  fortunate  that  another  lover  had 
appeared  tor  Marian,  so  that  the  desertion  of 
jNIaynard  did  not  leave  her  moping  untidily 
about  the  place.  She  was  one  of  ihose  women 
who  are  so  singularly  lacking  in  self-suffi- 
ciency that,  except  when  in  the  company  of 
men,  they  are  as  flat  as  champagne  from  which 
the  sparkle  has  departed. 

It  so  happened,  therefore,  that  Elise  was 
again  alone  the  following  evening,  dreading 
Sehvyn's  arrival,  yet  impatient  of  delay. 

A  few  minutes  after  eight  she  heard  him 
knock,  and  going  to  the  street  door,  opened  it 
for  him.  The  night  was  a  vapourish,  miserable 
one,  blurring  his  figure  into  indistinctness,  and 
when  he  spoke  his  voice  was  hoarse,  as  though 
the  damp  tendrils  of  the  mist  had  penetrated 
to  his  throat. 

Answering  something  to  his  greeting,  she 
leu  liiiii  through  the  hall  into  the  sitLing-room. 
He  paused  as  he  entered.     Without  looking 
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back,  she  crossed  to  the  fireplace,  and  kneel 
ing  down,  stirred  the  fire. 

'  May  1  help  ? ' 

'  No,  thanks.     I  prefer  to  do  it.' 

Her  answer  had  followed  so  swiftly  on  his 
question  that  he  stopped  in  the  act  of  stepping 
forward.  She  looked  over  her  shoulder  with 
a  swift,  searching  glance. 

His  fjice  was  a  tired  gray,  and  the  silk  scarf 
thrown  about  his  neck  "looked  oddly  vivid 
against  the  black  evening -clothes  and  over- 
coat. But  if  his  face  suggested  weariness,  his 
eyes  were  alive  with  dynamic  force.  The 
intensity  of  the  man's  personality  strangely 
moved  Elise.  She  felt  the  presence  of  a 
mind  and  a  body  vibrating  with  tremendous 
purpose  —  a  man  who  drew  vitality  from 
others,  yet  charged  them  in  return  with  his 
own  greater  store. 

To  her  he  seemed  to  have  divorced  himself 
from  type— he  had  lost  even  the  Msual  char- 
acteristics of  race.  W^ith  tlie  thought,  she 
wondered  how  far  his  solitary  lifu  luid  effected 
the  transition,  if  his  idealism  had  brought  him 
loneliness. 

•  Won't  you  sit  down  ? '  she  said  hesi- 
tatingly. 

He  acquiesced,  and  took  a  seat  in  the  chair 
from  which  Maynard  had  run  the  emotional 
gamut  tlic  previous  evening. 

•  Vou  look  pale,'  she  said,  drawing  a  chair  near 
the  tire.     '  1  hope  you  have  not  been  unwell.' 

'  Xo — no ;  it  is  merely  that  1  have  been  so 
Httle  out  of  doors.     I  could  not  gather  from 
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your  note  wh  lind  of  work  jou  were 
engaged  in.  i  e  you  are  an  anibulunce- 
driver.     I  congr.    c;.'ate  you.' 

His  voice  con'  tyed  nothing  but  polite 
interest  in  an  obvious  situation.  With  over- 
sensitive apprehension  she  hstened  for  any 
suggestion  of  sarcasm  that  hiy  behind  his 
words,  but  she  could  detect  nothing  beyond 
nie^e  impersonal  courtesy — that,  and  a  far-off 
weariness,  as  of  one  wlio  has  passed  the 
borders  of  fatigue. 

'  I  wrote  to  your  mother,'  he  said,  '  when  I 
heard  of  your  elder  brother's  death.  It  must 
have  been  a  great  grief  to  you  all.' 

She  did  not  answer  him.  His  manner  was 
so  cold  that  he  might  have  been  deliberately 
disposing  of  a  numl)er  of  prepared  comments 
rendered  imperative  by  the  laws  of  polite 
intercourse. 

'  AVhy  didn't  you  let  us  know  you  had  seen 
Dick  ? '  she  said  abruptly. 

*  Then  —  you  have  heard  ? '  He  raised  his 
eyebrows  in  surprise. 

'  Only  last  night,  by  the  merest  accident. 
He  might  have  been  killed  in  France,  and  we 
should  never  have  known  about  it.'  Her 
words  were  resentful  and  swift.  'Will  you 
please  tell  me  about  him  ? ' 

Omitting  the  incident  of  Archibald's  tavern, 
Selwyn  told  of  the  chance  meetmg  with  Dick, 
tlr^  encounter  with  Johnston  Smyth,  the 
night  at  the  rooms  in  St  James's  Square,  and 
the  subsequent  glimpse  of  them  marching 
through  Whiteliall. 
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'  Your  brother  asked  ine  to  say  nothing,'  he 
said  calmly.  '  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
I  did  not  let  you  know.' 

'  Had  Dick  changed  at  all  ? '  she  asked,  try- 
ing to  make  her  words  as  listless  as  his.  '  I 
wish  that  you  would  tell  me  something  that 
he  said.  Vou  must  know  more  about  him 
than  just' 

•  I  don't  think  he  had  changed,'  said  Sel- 
wyn  ;  and  for  the  first  time  his  voice  was 
tinged  with  compassion.  '  lie  spoke  of  you 
with  a  kind  of  worship.  I  suppose  you  know 
how  he  idolises  you.' 

His  dark  eyes  looked  at  her  through  par- 
tially closed  eyelashes,  but  only  tlie  manner 
in  which  her  fingers  compressed  the  fold  of 
her  skirt  betrayed  the  turmoil  of  her  feelings. 

*  Is  that  all  you  can  tcil  me  ? ' 

'  That  is  all'  He  made  no  attempt  to 
elaborate  the  conversation  or  to  ntroduce  any 
new  theme.  The  scene  which  had  promised 
to  be  so  dramatic  was  actually  dragging  with 
uncomfortable  silences.  She  waited  long 
enough  for  him  to  speak,  but  when  he 
remained  silent— it  was  a  sardonic  silence  to 
her — she  rose  from  the  chair  with  the  manner 
of  one  who  has  determined  to  bring  an  inter- 
view to  a  close. 

'  Thank  you  for  coming  so  pronM)tly,'  she 
said.  '  I  am  most  grateful  for  your  kindness 
to  Dick — and  I  know  enough  of  the  law  to 
realise  that  you  were  taking  a  risk  in  hiding 
him.' 

'  It    was    nothing    at    all,'    he    said.       He 
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looked    at    her    for    an    indication    that    her 
questions  were  at  an  end. 

'  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  get  a  taxi,'  she 
ventured  helplessly. 

For  the  first  time  he  smiled,  and  she  red- 
dened with  mortification.  He  had  been  so 
cool  and  unyielding,  so  bloodless,  that  he  had 
forced  her  to  a  disadvantage.  She  knew  he 
could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  strain  of  the 
allair  on  her,  yet  he  had  done  nothing  to 
ease  it.  If  she  could  have  proj  cted  her  mind 
into  his,  she  would  have  seen  that  his  conduct 
was  as  inexplicable  to  himself  as  to  her.  He 
knew  he  was  hurting  her.  Perhaps  it  was 
because  her  warm  lips  and  crimson  cheeks 
were  creating  a  torment  in  his  soul  that  he 
could  not  curb  the  impulse  to  w<iund  her.  It 
may  have  been  the  subconscious  knowledge 
that  where  one  can  hurt  one  can  conquer  that 
dominated  his  actions.  While  she  resented 
the  invulnerability  with  which  he  guarded  his 
own  feelings,  it  is  probable  that  any  different 
attitude  on  his  part  would  have  brought  forth 
a  more  active  imkindness  on  hers.  When 
men  and  women  love,  strange  paradoxes  are 
found. 

'I'hey  went  to  the  door  together,  and  in  the 
brighter  light  of  the  hall  Elise  srw  for  the 
t\r^  Lime  that  he  was  considerably  thinner, 
aiul  that  his  i)row  was  like  marble.  She  felt  a 
little  stab  of  pity  for  him,  forgetting  liis  own 
lack  of  sympathy  towards  lierseK;  she  caught 
a  laiiit  realisation  of  what  he  must  have  en- 
dured for  it  to  have  marked  Vum  so  indelibly. 
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*  Don't  you  think,'  she  said,  '  that  you  ought 
to  go  to  tlie  seaside  for  a  while  ?  You  are  not 
looking  at  all  well.' 

His  lips  grew  firmer,  but  there  was  a  curious 
look  in  his  eyes  as  he  turned  towards  her.  '  I 
have  work  to  do  here,'  he  said  crisply. 

'  I  know — but  surely  ' 

'  In  London,'  he  said — a.id  there  was  a 
suggestion  of  the  fanatic's  ecstasy  in  his  voice 
— '  it  is  impossible  to  forget  life.  I  don't  want 
my  mind  soothed  or  lulled.  You  can  always 
hear  the  challenge  of  the  human  destiny  in 
London.       It   cries   out   to   you    everywhere. 

It ' He  had  held  his  head  erect,  and  had 

spoken  louder  than  was  his  custom ;  but, 
checking  himself,  he  made  a  queer,  dramatic 
gesture  witii  his  hands. 

The  tire  of  his  spirit  swept  over  lier.  Once 
more  she  stood  close  to  him,  as  she  had  done 
so  many  times  in  her  thoughts.  She  did  not 
know  whether  she  loved  or  detested  him.  She 
was  fascinated  —trembling — longing  for  him  to 
force  her  to  surrender  in  his  arms — knowing 
that  she  would  hate  him  if  he  did.  She  gave 
a  little  cry  as  Selvvyn,  almost  as  if  he  read  her 
conflicting  thoughts,  took  her  arms  with  his 
hands  once  more. 

'  If  we  had  both  been  English,"  he  said,  and 
his  voice  was  so  parched  that  it  seemed  to 
have  been  scorched  by  his  spirit,  *  or  if  we  had 
met  in  other  times  than  these,  things  might 
have  been  dilFerent.  I  know  what  you  think 
of  me  for  the  work  I  am  doing,  but  it  would 
be  as  impossible  for  me  to  gi\e  it  up  as  for 
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you  to  think  as  I  do.  We  come  of  two 
dillercnt  worlds,  you  and  I.  ...  I  am  sorry 
we  have  met  to-night.  For  me,  at  least,  it 
has  reopened  old  wounds.  And  it  is  all  so 
useless.' 

She  made  no  reply ;  but  as  his  ejes  were 
lowered  to  her  face,  and  he  saw  once  more  the 
trembling  lips,  her  unsoiled  womanhness,  her 
whole  vivid,  lonely,  grij  .)ing  .harm,  a  look  of 
sull'ering  crossed  his  face.  He  realised  the 
hopelessness  of  it  all,  but  the  admission  was 
like  tearing  ort  a  thread  which  had  been 
woven  into  tue  whole  scheme  of  his  being. 

•We  b  111  have  our  work  to  do,'  he  said 
wearily,  kiting  lus  arms  drop  to  his  side. 
'  Good-night.' 

She  answered,  but  did  not  give  him  her 
hand.  With  a  repetition  of  the  farewell  he 
left  lier,  and  she  walked  nuisingly  into  the 
room  again.  She  felt  a  flush  of  anger  at 
his  dariiig  to  say  their  friendsiiip  was  impos- 
sible, when  she  had  not  even  suggested  t!uit 
it  could  ever  be  resumed.  His  vanity  knew 
no  bounds.  She  was  furious  at  having  let 
him  hold  her  as  he  did — even  r  )re  furious 
with  the  knowledge  that  she  would  not  have 
resisted  if  he  had  kissed  her. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

MOONI.UiH 
I. 

TWO  summers  came  and  went,  and  the 
little  park  in  St  James's  Square  rested 
once  more  beneath  its  covering  of  autumn 
leaves. 

Selwyn,  who  was  still  occupying  the  rooms 
of  the  absent  New  Yorker,  was  looking  over 
his  morning  mail.  The  thinning  of  his  hair  at 
the  temples  was  more  pronounced,  and  here 
and  there  was  the  warning  of  premature  gray. 
He  had  lost  flesh,  but  his  fiice  had  steadied  into 
a  set  grinmess,  and  his  mouth  had  the  firmness 
of  one  who  had  fought  a  long  uphill  fight. 

Looking  through  a  heavy  mail,  he  extracted 
a  letter  from  his  New  York  agent : 

'Oct.  5nd,  1916. 

'Deaii  Mu  Sf.lwyx, — You  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  the  extraordinary  sensation  caused 
by  your  writings  in  America  has  resulted  in  the 
sale  of  them  to  Mr  J.  V.  Sclmeider  for  foreign 
rights.  They  have  been  translated,  and  will 
shortly  appear  in  the  press  of  Spain.  Norway, 
Holland,  and  the  various  states  of  South 
A  rneriea. 

'  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  forward 
more  than  a  small  percentage  of  the  eonnnents 
of  our  press  on  your  work,  but  in  my  whole 
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literary  experience  T  don't  remember  any  writer 
who  has  caused  such  a  storm  of  comment  on 
every  appearance  as  you.  As  you  can  see  by 
the  selection  I  have  made,  the  papers  are  by 
no  means  entirely  favourable.  1  feel  that  you 
should  know  that  you  are  openly  accused 
of  pro-Germanism,  of  being  a  conscientious 
objector,  kc,  kc. — all  of  which,  of  course, 
means  excellent  advertisement. 

'  I  have  had  many  inquiries  as  to  whether 
you  would  care  to  conduct  a  lecture -tour. 
There  is  a  Mr  C.  B.  Benjamin,  who  is  financi- 
ally interested  in  Mr  Schneider's  affairs,  and 
who  is  willing  to  pay  you  almost  anything 
within  reason,  if  you  care  to  state  your  terms. 

'  Of  course,  the  most  discussed  article  of  all 
is  "  The  Island  of  Darkness,"  in  which  you 
accuse  Britain  of  contributing  so  largely 
towards  bringing  about  the  present  war. 
The  German- American  organisations  and  the 
strong  Irish  section  here  were  especially 
jubilant,  and  every  one  concedes  that  it  has 
awakened  a  great  deal  of  resentment  against 
Britain  that  had  been  forgotten  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  Even  your  detractors 
admit  that  "The  Island  of  Darkness"  will 
live  as  a  literary  classic. 

'  Your  first  ten  articles  have  been  made  into 
book  form  under  the  title  American  War,  and 
are  selling  most  satisfactorily.  The  first  edition 
has  gone  into  40,000  copies.  The  attached 
clipping  from  the  New  York  E.vpi'css  is  fairly 
typical  of  the  reception  given  the  book  by  the 
pro-Entente  press. 
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•  Your  September  statement  will  ^o  forward 
to-morrow  with  cheque  covering  foreign  ri^lits, 
royalties,  t^c.— I  am,  Mr  Sehvyn.  yours  'very 
truly,  S.  T/ Lyons.' 

^Vith  hardly  more  than  a  merely  casual 
interest,  Selwyn  glanced  at  the  clippitig 
attached  to  the  letter.  It  was  from  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Express. 

•The  Menace  of  Selwyn. 

'In  1912  Austin  Sehvyn  was  known  as  a 
younger  me.nber of  New  Vorks  writing  frater- 
nity, lie  had  done  one  or  two  good  things  and 
several  mediocre  ones,  but  promised  to  reach 
the  doubtful  altitude  of  best-sellership  without 
difficulty.  To-day  Sehvyn  is  tlie  mouthpiece  of 
neutrality.  He  has  preached  it  in  a  language 
that  will  not  permit  of  indifference.  He  has 
succeeded  in  surrounding  his  doubtful  idealism 
with  a  vigour  that  commands  attention,  even 
if  not  respect.  Right  in  the  heart  of  London 
he  is  turning  out  insidious  propaganda  which  : 
being  seized  upon  by  every  neutral  American 
who  has  his  own  reasons  for  wanting  us  to  keep 
out  of  war.  It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that 
one  man's  writing  could  in  itself  svay  a  great 
nation,  but  nevertheless  it  is  a  vehicle  which 
is  being  used  to  the  limit  by  every  pro-German 
agency  in  this  free  land. 

*  Truly  we  are  a  strange  people.  We  have 
a  President  who  deliberately  cuts  his  political 
throat  with  a  phrase,  "too  proud  to  fight;" 
but  because  we  think  Wilson  is  a  greater  man 
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than  he  himself  knows,  we  sew  up  the  cut  and 
send  liiin  back  for  atiother  term.  In  the  same 
way,  although  e\ery  red-blo(xied  American  has 
in  his  heart  been  at  war  with  (Germany  since 
the  Lnsitdnia,  we  permit  this  man  Selwyn  to 
go  on  cocaining  the  conscience  of  our  people 
until  our  flag,  which  we  have  loved  to  honour, 
is  beginning  to  be  a  thing  of  shame.  He 
should  be  brought  back  from  England  and 
interned  here  with  a  few  "  neutral "  (ierman- 
Americans.  He  certainly  can  write,  and 
perhaps  from  confinement  he  might  give  us 
a  second  l)c  Profimdis.  His  book,  Aniericd's 
IFar,  which  is  now  on  the  market,  is  a  series 
of  arguments  showing  that  America  is  at  war 
with  the  causes  of  the  war.  It  is  a  nice 
conceit.  Our  advice  is  to  add  the  book  to 
your  library — but  don't  read  it  for  ten  years. 
In  that  time  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  the 
work  of  a  brilliant  mind  prostituted  (and  in 
this  we  are  placing  the  most  charitable  con- 
struction on  Mr  Selwyn's  motives)  by  intel- 
lectual perversion.' 

Without  the  expression  of  his  face  under- 
going any  change,  Selwyn  carefully  placed 
the  letter  on  his  file,  and  took  from  the 
envelope  a  number  of  American  press  clip- 
pings. Choosing  them  at  random,  he  con- 
tented himself  with  reading  the  headings  : 

'  Author  of"  The  Island  of  Darkness"  again 
hits  out' 

' "  Hritain  has  thrived  on  European  medi- 
evalism," says  Austin  Selwyn.' 
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*  More  hot  jiir  from  the  super-Selwyn.* 
•Selwyn  is  the  spokesman   for  enlightened 
America.' 

'  Masterful  thinker,  masterful  writer,  is  the 
author  of  "  The  Island  of  Darkness.'" 

'  \yhat  does  Selwyn  receive  from  (iermany  ?' 
•The  arch-hypocrite  of  American  letters.' 

VV^ith  a  shrunr  of  his  shoulders  he  threw  them 
to  one  side.  '  A  pack  of  hounds,'  he  muttered, 
•howlini,'  at  the  moon  !' 

He  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  pondered 
over  the  written  word  that  could  leap  such 
spaces  and  carry  his  message  into  coimtries 
which  he  had  never  seen.  It  was  with  a 
deeper  emotion  than  just  the  author's  pleasure 
at  recognition  that  he  visualised  his  ancestor 
leaving  Holland  for  the  New  W'orld,  and  the 
strange  trend  of  events  which  was  resulting 
in  the  emigrant's  descendant  sending  back  to 
the  Nether'ands  his  call  to  higher  and  world 
citizenship. 

Still  ruminating  over  the  power  that  had 
become  his,  he  noticed  a  letter,  on  the 
envelope  of  which  was  written  'On  Active 
Service,'  and  breaking  the  seal,  found  that 
It  vvas  from  Douglas  Watson,  written  at  a 
British  hospital  in  France.  As  Selwyn  read 
it  the  impassiveness  of  his  face  gave  way  to 
a  look  of  trouble.  For  the  first  time  in 
many  months  there  was  the  quick  play  of 
expression  about  his  lips  and  his  eyes  that 
had  always  differentiated  him  from  those 
about  him. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  letter  he  put  it 
down,  and  crossing  to  the  French  windows, 
leaned  against  them,  while  his  Hngcrs  drummed 
nervously  on  the  glass.  Witii  a  gesture  of 
impatience,  as  though  he  resented  its  having 
heen  written  at  all,  he  picked  up  the  letter 
once  more,  and  turning  the  pages,  (juickly 
reached  the  part  which  had  allected  him  so : 

•  'I'hey  tell  me  I  'm  going  to  lose  my  arm, 
and  that  I  'm  out  of  it ;  hut  they  're  wrong. 
1  "m  going  hack  to  America  just  as  soon  as 
they  will  let  me,  and  1  'm  going  to  tell  them 
at  home  what  this  war  is  about.  And,  what's 
more,  I  'm  going  to  tell  them  what  war  is.  It 
isn't  great  armies  moving  wonderfully  forward 
**  as  if  on  parade,"  as  some  of  these  newspaper 
fellows  tell  you.  It 's  a  putrid,  rotten  business. 
After  Loos  dead  men  and  horses  rotted  for 
days  in  the  sim.  War's  not  a  thing  of  glory  ; 
it's  rats  and  vermin  and  filth  and  murder. 
Three  weeks  figo  I  killed  a  (ierman.  He 
hadn't  a  chance  to  get  his  gun  up  before  I 
stuck  him  with  my  bayonet  like  a  pig.  As 
he  fell  his  helmet  rolled  off;  he  was  about 
eighteen,  with  sort  of  golden  hair,  and  light, 
light  blue  eyes.  I  've  been  through  some  hell, 
Austin,  but  when  I  saw  his  face  I  cried  like  a 
kid.  To  you  that 's  another  argument  for  our 
remaining  neutral.  To  me  that  poor  little 
Fritzie  is  the  very  reason  America  should 
have  been  in  it  from  the  first.  Can't  you  see 
that  this  Prussian  outfit  is  not  only  murdering 
Frenchmen  and   Russians  and  Britishers,  but 
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is  murdering  her  own  men  as  well  ?  If 
America  had  been  in  the  war  it  woukl  have 
been  over  now,  and  every  day  she  holds  back 
means  so  many  more  of  the  best  men  in  the 
world  dead. 

'For  the  love  of  Mike,  Austin,  clear  your 
brains.  I  have  seen  your  stuif  in  American 
papers  sent  over  to  me,  and  it 's  vile  rot.  To- 
morrow they're  going  to  take  my  left  arm 
from  me,  but ' 

Selwyn  crumpled  the  letter  in  his  hand  and 
hurled  it  into  the  fireplace.  Plunging  his 
hands  into  his  pockets,  he  paced  the  room  as 
he  had  done  that  night  when  Watson  had 
called  to  tell  him  he  was  going  to  enlist.  He 
was  seized  with  an  incoherent  fury  at  it  all — 
the  ininnuanity  of  it — the  degradation  of  the 
whole  tiling.  15ut  through  the  formless  cloud 
of  his  tiioughts  there  gleamed  the  one  in- 
cessant phrase  'about  eighteen,  with  sort  of 
golden  hair,  and  ligiit,  light  blue  eyes.'  Why 
should  that  groove  his  consciousness  so  deeply  ? 
lie  hud  heard,  unmoved,  of  the  death  of 
Malcolm  Durwent.  A  month  ago  he  had  read 
how  Captain  Fcnsome,  of  Lady  Durwent's 
house- pnrty,  had  been  killed  trying  to  rescue 
his  servant  in  Xo  Man's  Land.  The  sight  of 
Dick  Durwent  and  Johnston  Smyth  marching 
away  had  been  only  a  spur  to  more  intensive 
writing.  Then  why  should  that  haltingly 
worded  sentence  lie  like  ice  against  his  heart  i 

A  sharp  pain  shot  throut^h  his  head. 

Stopping   his  walk,   he  leaned   once   more 
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Eiinst  the  windows,  and  rested  his  hot  face 


on  the  grateful  coohiess  of  tlie  glass. 

What,  lie  questioned,  had  he  accomplished, 
after  all  ?  He  had  gained  the  ears  of  millions, 
but  the  war  was  no  nearer  a  close.  America 
was  neutral — that  was  true.  But  why  rvas 
America  neutral?  Had  he  falsely  idealised 
his  own  country  ?  Was  her  aloofness  from 
the  world-war  the  result  of  a  passionate,  over- 
whelming realisation  of  her  God-deputed  des- 
tiny, as  he  had  imagined  '{ 

Hitherto  he  had  paid  no  attention  to  the 
writings  in  the  Englisii  press  chronicling  the 
passing  of  the  world's  gold  reserve  from 
London  to  New  York.  He  had  ignored  the 
evidence  of  nation-wide  prosperity  from  the 
Atlantic  coast  to  San  Francisco.  All  such 
tilings  he  had  dismissed  as  unavoidable,  un- 
souglit  material  results  of  America's  spiritual 
neutrality. 

Yet,  wliile  the  wheels  of  prosperity  were 
turning  at  such  a  pitch,  there  was  a  boy  lying 
dead — about  eighteen. 

He  beat  his  fist  into  the  palm  of  his  hand. 
AN'iio  was  this  Sclineider  who  had  purchased 
the  foreign  rights  of  his  articles  ?  What  sort 
of  a  man  was  this  Benjamin  who  wanted  him 
to  lecture  ?  ^Vere  they,  as  he  had  supposed, 
men  of  vision  wiio  wislied  to  co-operate  in 
aciiieving  tiie  great  unison  of  Right  ?  ...  Or 
were  tliey  •  •  •  ■ 

The  thought  was  hideous.  \Vas  it  possible 
that  those  writings,  born  of  his  mental  torture, 
robbiiui-  him  of  every  friend  he  valued — was  it 
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thinkable  that  they  had  been  used  for  gross 
purposes  ? 

His  fingers  again  played  rapidly  against  the 
windows  as  he  wrestled  with  the  sudden  ugly 
suspicion.  At  last,  utterly  exhausted,  he  sank 
into  a  chair. 

'  There  is  only  one  thing  I  can  do,'  he  said 
decisively  :  '  return  to  America  at  once.  If,  as 
I  have  thought,  her  neutrality  is  in  tune  with 
the  highest ;  if  my  fellow-countrymen  are  im- 
bued with  such  a  spirit  of  infinite  mercifulness 
that  from  them  will  flow  the  healing  streams 
to  cure  the  wounds  of  bleeding  Europe,  then  I 
have  carried  a  lamp  whose  light  reflects  the 
face  of  God.  .  .  .  But  if  .  .  .' 


II. 

That  night  a  glorious  moonlight  silvered 
the  roof-tops  of  old  I^ondon,  touching  its 
jumbled  architecture  with  fantastic  beauty. 

\^agrant  towers  and  angular  church  spires, 
uninspired  statuary,  and  weary,  smoke- 
darkened  trees  shed  their  garments  of  com- 
monplaceness  and  shimmered  like  the  mosques 
and  turrets  of  an  enchanted  city. 

It  was  one  of  those  nights  that  are  sent  to 
remind  us  that  Beauty  still  lives ;  a  night  to 
challenge  our  mad  whirl  of  bargaining  and 
barter,  to  urge  us  to  raise  our  eyes  from 
the  grubbing  crawling  of  a\  nrice ;  a  night  to 
awaken  old  memories,  and  to  stir  the  pent- 
up   streams  of  poetry  lying  asleep  in  every 

It  was  a  moonlight  that  descended  on  Old 
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England's  troubled  heart  as  a  benediction. 
Her  rivers  were  glimmering  paths  winding 
about  the  country-side ;  her  villages  and  her 
heavy-scented  country  lanes  shared  its  caress 
with  open  meadows  and  murky  cities.  The 
sea,  binding  the  little  islands  in  its  turbulent 
immensity,  drew  the  night's  beauty  to  its 
bosom,  and  the  spray  of  foam  rising  from  the 
surf  was  a  shower  of  star-dust  leaping  towards 
the  moon. 

As  a  weary  traveller  drinks  thirstily  at  a 
pool,  Selwyn  wandered  about  the  streets 
trembling  with  emotion  in  the  breathless 
ecstasy  of  the  night.  All  day  the  conjured 
picture  of  the  German  boy,  guilty  of  no 
crime  save  blind  devotion  to  his  Fatherland, 
had  haunted  him  like  the  eyes  of  a  murdered 
man.  It  had  robbed  him  of  the  power  of 
constructive  thought,  and  stopped  his  writing 
with  the  decisiveness  of  a  sword  descending 
on  his  wrist;  it  had  made  the  food  on  his 
table  tasteless,  md  given  him  a  dread  of  the 
solitude  of  his  rooms. 

^Vith  nerves  that  contracted  at  every  un- 
toward sound,  he  had  gone  out  at  dark,  and 
gradually  the  peacefulness  of  the  night  had 
soothed  and  calmed  him  as  the  dew  of  dusk 
cools  the  earth  alter  the  heat  of  a  summer's 
day.  The  familiar  strains  of  Beethoven's 
'  Moonlight  Sonata '  came  to  his  mind,  and  as 
he  walked  he  idly  traced  the  different  move- 
ments of  the  music  in  the  moods  of  the 
evrniu.'T's  witcherv= 

His  "steps,   like    his   thoughts,   pursued    a 
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tan<^led  course,  and  led  hitn  into  the  prosaic 
brick-and-mortar  monotony  ot  Hayswater,  but 
the  moon  was  lavish  in  her  generosity,  and 
strewed  his  path  with  glinting  strands  of 
light.  He  paused  in  a  quiet  scpiare  to  get 
his  bearings.  The:e  was  tlie  heavy  smell  of 
fallen  leaves  from  the  gardens  on  the  other 
side  of  the  railing. 

His  mind  was  still  playing  the  slow  minor 
theme  of  the  sonata's  opening  movement. 

Suddenly  the  air  was  shattered  with  the 
noise  of  warning  guns.  As  if  released  by  a 
single  switch,  a  dozen  searchlights  sprang  into 
the  sky,  crossing  and  blending  in  a  swerving 
glare.  There  was  the  piercing  warning  of 
bugles  and  the  heavy  booming  of  maroons. 

Dazed  by  the  swiftness  of  it  all,  Selwyn 
leaned  against  the  low  iron  fence.  A  Boy 
Scout  whirled  past  on  a  bicycle,  his  bugle 
hoarse  and  discordant ;  an  old  woman  went 
whimpering  by,  hatless,with  a  protesting  child 
in  her  arms  ;  an  ambulance,  clanging  its  gong, 
rounded  the  corner  with  reckless  speed ;  a 
mightier  searchlight  than  any  of  the  rest 
swept  the  sky  in  great  circles. 

It  seemed  only  a  matter  of  seconds,  though 
in  reality  much  longer,  when  the  American 
heard  a  faint  crunching  sound  in  the  distance, 
followed  by  a  deep,  sullen  thud.  In  raj)id 
succession  came  three  more,  and  the  defence 
guns  of  London  burst  into  action,  changing 
the  night  into  Bedlam. 

Still    motionlpcc.    ho    li'jffnpf?     n\vp.ctrnr»lr    fr) 

the  din  of  the  weird  battle  with  an  unseen  foe, 
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when  the  cough  of  exploding  shells  in  the  air 
grew  appreciably  louder.  Kaising  a  whirlwind 
of  dust,  a  motor-car  swerved  dangerously  into 
the  square,  and  with  a  roar  sped  up  the  road, 
carrying  to  their  aerodrome  three  British  air- 
men. As  if  driven  by  a  gale,  the  battle  of  the 
clouds  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  the  whine  and 
barking  of  the  shells  like  a  pack  of  dogs 
trying  to  repel  some  monster  of  the  jungle. 

There  was  a  deafening  crash. 

Selvvyn  was  thrown  against  the  fence,  and 
almost  buried  beneath  a  shower  of  bricks  and 
earth.  With  the  roar  of  a  rushing  waterfall  in 
his  ears,  and  blood  streaming  from  a  wound 
in  his  forehead,  he  sank  to  his  knees  and  for  a 
moment  lost  consciousness  ;  but  mastering  his 
weakness,  he  staggered  to  his  feet  and  looked 
wildly  about.  On  the  other  side  of  the  street, 
where  there  had  been  a  house,  there  was  a 
smoking  chaos.  A  little  crowd  had  appeared 
seemingly  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  a 
woman  was  shrieking  horribly. 

Selwyn  wiped  his  forehead  with  his  hand 
and  g  'ed  stupidly  at  the  blood  which  covered 
it.  The  roar  of  the  guns  was  louder  than  it 
had  yet  been,  and  from  a  few  streets  away 
came  the  crunch  of  another  bomb,  shaking 
the  earth  with  the  explosion  which  followed. 
Selvvyn  leaned  impotently  against  a  post,  and 
a  quivering  uncanny  laugh  broke  from  his  lips. 
It  was  all  so  grotesque,  so  absurd.  Human 
beings  didnt  do  such  tfiings.     It  was  a  joke— 

with  uncontrollable  mirth. 
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Then  his  whole  form  becume  rigid  in  a 
moment.  A  man  liad  shouted  something. 
There  hud  been  a  wail  from  the  erowd.  AVas 
it  true  {  Some  one  buried  alive— a  little 
girl  ? 

^Vith  a  blasphemous  curse  Selwyn  staggered 
across  the  road,  and  roughly  elbowing  his  way 
through  the  erowd,  found  a  solitary  policeman, 
hindered  by  willing  undirected  hands,  digging 
m  the  wreckage  as  best  he  could,  while  a 
couple  of  women  s-obbed  hysterically  and 
wrung  their  hands. 

Those  who  watched  hardly  knew  what  had 
happened,  but  they  saw  a'hatless,  bleeding 
figure  appear,  and,  with  the  incision  of  snap- 
pmg  hawsers,  question  the  policeman  and 
the  weeping  women.  They  heard  his  quick 
commands  to  the  men,  and  saw  him  jump 
into  the  centre  of  the  debris.  ^Vith  the 
instantaneous  recognition  ot  leadership  his 
helpers  threw  themselves  to  the  work  with 
a  frenzy  of  determination.  Lilting,  digging, 
pulling  with  torn  hands  and  arms  that  ached 
with  strain,  they  struggled  furiously  toward- 
the  spot  where  it  was  known  the  girl  was 
buried.  They  were  like  starving  wolves 
tearing  at  the  carcass  of  an  animal.  They 
yelled  encouragement  and  fought  through  the 
chaos— and  still  the  stranger  whipped  them 
into  madness  with  his  cries 

There  in  the  smoke  and  the  choking  dust 
Austin  Selwyn  shook  in  the  grip  of  the 
giCLtt.v.T..  ,.:jiv^-..jwii  iic  iiitu  c\ci  known.  -r\  gui 
was   buried — a   fraction   of  a   minute   might 
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mean  her  life.  With  hot  breath  and  pulses 
on  fire,  he  led  his  unknown  men  through  the 
choking  ruins  to  where  one  small,  insignificant 
life  was  imprisoned. 

An  ambulance  sounded  its  gong,  and  drew 
up  by  the  crowd ;  the  storm  of  the  guns  con- 
tinued to  rage,  but  no  one  thought  of  anything 
but  the  fight  of  those  men  for  one  little  un- 
known life. 

At  last.  They  had  uncovered  a  great  iron 
beam  which  had  struck  on  a  stone  founda- 
tion and  left  a  zone  of  safety  beneath.  Eager 
hands  gripped  it,  dragging  it  aside,  and  there 
was  hardly  a  sound  as  the  stranger  lowered 
himself  into  the  chasm.  A  minute  later  he 
reappeared,  and  a  shout  broke  from  the  on- 
lookers.    He   was   carrying  a   little  form  in 

his  arms. 

But  when  they  saw  his  face  a  hush  tell  on 
every  one.     She  was  dead. 

Wild-eyed,  with  the  ghastliness  of  his  pallor 
showing  through  the  coating  of  grime  and 
blood,  Austin  Selwyn  stood  in  the  ruins  of  the 
house,  and  the  brown  tresses  of  the  child  fell 

over  his  arm. 

Kind  hands  were  stretched  out  to  him,  but 
he  shook  them  cif  angrily.  He  was  talking 
to  the  thing  in  his  arms— muttering,  crooning 

something.  ,       ,  • 

Slowly  he  raised  his  face  to  the  skies.  In 
the  glare  of  the  searchhghts  a  gleaming, 
silvery,  oblong-shaped  form  was  turning  and 
4..,.:,.4.:'„r-  ijij^.o  op,  o|iimal  at  bav%  They  heard 
him  cSch  his  breath;  then  their  blood  was 
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fro/en    by   n    choking,    heart-rending    cry   of 
agony  and  nige. 

It  was  the  cry  of  the  crystal -gazer  wlio  has 
had  his  crystal  dashed  from  his  eyes,  to  find 
himself  in  the  presence  of  murder. 

The  crowd  remained  mute,  helpless  and 
frightened  at  the  spectacle,  when  tiiey  saw  a 
yoinig  woman  approach  him,  a  woman  dressed 
in  the  khaki  uniform  of  an  ambidance-driver. 

'  Austin,'  they  heard  her  say,  '  please  give 
me  the  little  girl.' 

With  a  stupid  smile  he  handed  the  child  to 
her,  and  she  laid  it  on  a  stretcher.  VV^hen  it 
had  been  taken  away,  she  took  Selwyn's  hand 
in  hers  and  led  him,  unresisting,  to  the 
ambulance. 


C  II  A  r  T  E  U    XVIII. 

ELISE. 


I. 

EARLY  next  morning,  in  a  Inrge  mili- 
tary ward  of  a  London  hospital,  Austin 
Selwyn  woke  from  a  sleep  that  had  been 
charged  with  black  dreams,  and  tried  to  recall 
the  events  leading  to  his  present  whereabouts. 

IJy  slow,  tortuous  process  he  reconstructed 
the  previous  evening  as  far  as  the  moment 
when  he  had  heard  the  warning  guns.  After 
that  the  incidents  grew  dim,  and  faded  into 
incoherency.  He  seemed  to  remember  rush- 
ing somewhere  in  a  motor- vehicle.  He  dis- 
tinctly recalled  seeing  a  policeman  in  Trafalgar 
Square.  Yes,  that  was  very  clear — quite  the 
most  vivid  impression  of  the  whole  night,  in- 
deed.    He  would  iiang  on  to  that  policeman. 

With  the  care  of  an  Arctic  explorer  estab- 
lishing his  base  before  going  farther  into  terra 
incognita,  he  attached  the  threads  of  his  wan- 
dering mind  to  that  limb  of  the  law,  and  groped 
in  all  the  directions  of  his  memory's  compass. 
But  it  was  of  no  avail.  Tired  out  with  the 
futile  efforts  he  had  made,  his  bandaged  head 
sank  back  in  the  pillows,  and  the  vivid  police- 
man in  Trafalgar  Square  was  reluctantly  sur- 
rendered as  a  negligible  means  of  solution. 
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of  many  voices.     There  were  two  that  were 
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very  close— one  on  either  side  of  him,  in  fact. 
Attecting  sleep,  Sehvyn  listened  carefully. 

I  \Vot  s  that  you  suy,  Jock  { '  said  a  Cockney 
voice  to  his  left. 

'  I  was  ohsairvin','  said  the  other,  '  that 
Nuniher  Twenty-sax  is  occupied  this  niornin'.' 

♦Ow  yus,  so  it  is.  I  was  opinpr  as  'ow  nie 
pal  the  Duke  of  Mudturtle  would  huy  the 
plice  next  to  mine.  Hut  he  don't  look  a  had 
cove,  wot  you  can  see  under  'is  farncy  'ead- 
dress.' 

•  I  dinna  think  he  can  be  o'  the  airmy.     H 
skin 's  as  pale  as  a  lassie  in  love.' 

'In  the  army,  Jock  ^  Don't  hinsult  'im. 
'E  's  one  of  the  eroes  of  the  'onie  front — 'hin- 
dispensibles,  they  calls  'em.' 

'  VVeel,  weel,  noo,'  expostulated  the  Scot, 
•diima  tak'  ower  muekle  for  granted.  We 
canna  a'  gang  tae  the  war,  or  wha  wud  bide 
at  hame  an'  mak  the  whusky  ? ' 

'By  Gar  I'  said  a  third  patient  opposite, 
sitting  up  suddenly  and  speaking  in  the  dis- 
jointed but  strangely  musical  dialect  of  the 
French-Canadian,  'she  is  a  wise  feller,  dis 
Scoachie,' 

'  Bonn  swoir,  Frenchy,'  said  the  Cockney 
graciously.     « 'Ow  alley  you  mantenongs  ? ' 

*  Verra  good,  Tommee.  How  is  de  godam 
bow  bells  ? ' 

'  Well,  the  last  toime  I  sees  me  old  side-kick 
the  Lord  Ma}'or,  'e  says  as  'ow  they  was  took 
by  a  Canadian  for  a  soovenir.' 

'  Na.'  said    thp    Spntviinnn    rf^nrnvinn-lxr  •    «  T  'm 
,  .    ,        ,  ", -i oV  i       *    "* 

thmkm  yon  s  exaggerated.' 
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•  Hy  (iar  ! '  said  tlie  French-Canadian.  '  See, 
the  orderly  eonie  now  with  water  for  sh.iv'. 
Haei<  in  de  hush  or  on  de  lon«r  porta^je  I 
sha\ '  once,  twice,  perhaps  tree  time  a  month. 
Always  before  I  meet  my  leetle  girl  I  shav'. 
Hut  when  I  say  good-bye  and  go  to  war— by 
gollie.s !  de  army  make  me  for  do  it  every 
day.  My  oflicier,  he  say,  "  What  for  you  no 
shav'  dis  morning?"  "  Sair,"  I  say,  "I  no 
kees  de  Hoche — I  keel  him."  lie  say  noding 
to  dat  exeep',  "  Look  at  you.  I  shav'  every 
day.  Do  you  preten'  I  doan'  fight  ?  "  "  Well," 
''if  de  cap  feets  you,  smoke  it"      *  "' 


I 


ly. 


And 


for  no  reason  he  give  me  tree  time  extra  for 
carry  de  godam  ration.' 

At  this  stage  the  arrival  of  wash-basins 
interrupted  further  anecdote  and  philosophy, 
and  the  entire  ward  became  animated  with 
soldiers  performing  their  ablutions,  some  sit- 
ting up  in  bed,  others  on  the  edge  of  their 
beds,  and  a  few  so  weak  that  they  could  just 
turn  painfully  on  their  side  and  wait  for  other 
hands  to  help. 

A  burst  of  hearty  greetings  told  Selwyn 
that  some  one  must  have  entered  the  ward, 
and  a  few  minutes  later  he  felt  the  presence  of 
a  nurse  beside  him. 

'  Good-morning,'  she  said,  gently  touching 
him  on  the  shoulder.  '  How  is  your  head 
feeling  ? ' 

He  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  into  the 
fa^'e  bending  o\er  his.  '  I  think  it's  all  right,' 
he  said  weakly.  '  But,  nurse,  wont  you  tell 
me  how  I  got  here  ? ' 
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She  dipped  a  cloth  into  a  basin  and  bathed 
his  hands  and.  face. 

'  You  were  hit  by  a  piece  of  shrapnel  in  hist 
night's  air-raid.  I  wasn't  on  duty  wlien  you 
came  in,  but  the  night-sister  said  you  were 
quite  dehrious — thougii  you  seem  ever  so  much 
better  this  morning,  don't  you  ?  I  '11  take  your 
temperature,  and  -ifter  you  've  had  some  break- 
fast I  11  put  a  new  dressiiig  on  your  wound.' 

She  was  just  going  to  insert  the  thermometer 
between  his  lips,  when  he  stopped  her  with  his 
hand.  '  Nurse,'  he  said,  '  why  was  I  brought 
here — among  soldiers  ? ' 

'  Because  every  hospital  is  filled  to  over- 
flowing. The  casualties  are  so  heavy  just 
now,'  Her  voice  was  still  kind,  but  there 
was  a  look  of  resentment  in  her  eyes  at  his 
question. 

'  Please  don't  misunderstand  me,'  said  Sel- 
wyn  wearily,  '  It  is  only  the  feeling  that  I 
have  no  right  here.  This  cot  should  be  for  a 
soldier,  and  I  ni  a  civilian.  I  'm  an  American, 
and  — and  if  you  only  knew ' 

'Just  a  minute,  now,  until  we  get  this 
temperature,  and  then  you  can  tell  me  all 
about  it.' 

With  his  lips  silenced,  but  his  doubts  by  no 
means  so,  he  w.-itched  her  move  down  the 
ward  ii:  commencement  of  tlie  countless  duties 
of  her  day.  She  was  a  woman  of  thirty-three 
or  thirty-four  years,  still  young,  and  possessed 
of  a  womanliness  that  softened  her  whole 
appearance  with  a  tranijuil  restfulness.  But 
bcnealh   her   eyes,  and   iu  the   texture  of  the 
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skin  faint  wrinkles  were  showing,  thinly  pen- 
cilled protests  agjiinit  overwork,  that  no  treat- 
ment could  ever  eradicate.  On  tlie  red  collar 
of  her  uniform  was  a  badge  which  told  that  slie 
had  gone  to  France  with  the  first  little  army 
of  Regulars  in  1914. 

Noting  htr  calloused  hands  and  the  too 
rapid  approach  of  life's  midsummer,  Selwyn 
watched  her,  and  wondered  what  recompense 
could  be  offered  for  those  things.  In  ordinary 
life,  given  the  privileges  and  the  opportunities 
which  she  deserved,  she  would  have  been 
another  of  those  glorious  English  women 
whose  beauty  is  nearest  the  rose.  She  would 
have  been  a  wife  to  grace  any  home,  and  as  a 
mother  her  charm  would  liave  been  twofold. 
13ut  for  more  than  two  years  incessant  toil  and 
endless  suff'eriiig  had  been  the  companions  of 
her  days,  and  the  not  over-strong  body  was 
giving  to  the  ordeal. 

But  as  his  heavy  thoughts  drifted  slowly 
through  this  channel,  he  saw  grinning  patients 
who  were  well  enough  get  out  of  bed  to 
help  her.  As  if  she  ca^-ried  some  magic  gem 
of  happiness,  her  soft  voice  and  deft  touch 
brought  smiles  to  eyes  that  liad  been  scorched 
in  the  Hames  of  hell.  Men  looked  up,  and 
seeing  her,  believed  once  more  in  life ;  and 
hope  crept  into  their  hearts.  Men  in  the 
great  shadowy  valley  nniimured  like  a  child 
in  its  sleep  when  a  ray  of  morning  sunshine, 
stealing  through  the  curtains,  plays  upon  its 
face. 

xind   oi   trie   many    tilings    which    Sciwyn 
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learned  that  day,  one  was  that  those  minis- 
tering angels,  those  women  of  limitless  spirit 
and  sympathy,  have  memories  of  mute,  un- 
spoken gratitude,  heside  which  the  proudest 
triumphs  of  the  greatest  heauties  are  hut  the 
tawdry,  tinsel  glory  of  a  pantomime  queen. 

II. 

After  the  nurse  had  taken  the  thermometer 
from  Selwyn  and  marked  his  temperature 
on  a  chart  which  she  placed  heside  him, 
breakfast  was  brought  in,  and  he  was  propped 
up  with  pillows. 

'Guid-mornin,'  said  the  Highlander.  'I 
hope  ye  're  nane  the  waur  o'  your  expeerience.' 

'Not  'im,'  broke  in  tlie  Cockney,  eating  his 
porridge  with  great  relish.     '  It  done  'im  good.* 

'  I  am  very  well,'  said  Selwyn  haltingly.  '  I 
hope  my  arrival  did  not  disturb  any  of  you 
last  night.' 

At  the  sound  of  his  carefully  nuanced  Bos- 
tonian  accent  there  was  a  violent  dumb-play 
of  smoothing  the  hair  and  arranging  the  coats 
of  pyjamas,  while  one  Tommy  placed  a  penny 
in  his  eye  in  lieu  of  a  monocle. 

♦  I  was  'oping,'  said  the  Cockney,  with  a 
solemn  wink  to  the  gathering,  'as  'ow  Num- 
ber 20  would  be  took  by  a  toff,  and,  blime,  if 
it  ain't !  It  were  gettin'  blinkin  lonesome  for 
me  with  only  Jock  'ere  and  Frcnchy  opposite, 
who  ain't  bad  blokes  in  their  wy,  but  orful 
crude  for  my  likin'.' 

'Where  did  it  hit  ye?'  asked  the  Scot 
encouragingly. 
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*  On  the  head,'  said  Selwyn,  pointing  to  his 
bandage. 

'  JMon,  mon,  that 's  apt  to  be  dangerous.' 

*  Nah  then  ! '  cried  the  Cockney,  reacliing  for 
his  temperature-cluirt, '  we  '11  open  the  niornink 
proper  with  the  'Vmn  of  'Ate.  In  cise  you 
don't  know  the  piece,  m'lud,  you  can  read  it 
off'  your  temperacher-ticket.  Steady  now — 
everybody  got  a  full  breath  ?     Gow  ! ' 

With  great  zest  all  the  patients  who  were 
able  to  sit  up  broke  into  a  discordant  jumble 
of  scales  as  they  followed  the  course  of  their 
temperatures  up  and  down  the  chart.  Gradu- 
ally, one  by  one,  they  fell  out  and  resumed 
tiieir  breakfast,  until  the  Scotsman  was  the 
only  one  singing. 

'  Ye  ken,'  he  said,  pausing  temporarily  and 
looking  at  Selwyn,  'yon  should  be  rendered 
wi'  proper  deegnity.'  \Vith  which  explanatory 
comment  lie  finished  the  last  six  notes,  and 
solemnly  replaced  the  chart  on  the  ledge 
behind  him,  as  if  it  were  a  copy  of  Handel's 
3Iessiah. 

The  last  note  had  hardly  died  away  when  a 
violent  controversy  broke  out  between  a  pair 
of  Australian  soldiers  on  one  side  and  almost 
the  entire  ward  on  the  other.  The  thing  had 
started  by  one  of  the  Anzacs  venturing  the 
modest  opiTiion  that  if  Britain  had  had  a 
million  Australian  troops,  they,  the  present 
gathering,  would  be  '  hoch,  hoching'  in  Berlin 
(apparently  a  delightful  prospect)  instead  of 
beinij  cooped  up  in  ji  London  hosnitaL 

The  little  Cockney  was  just  going  to  utter 
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a  crushing  sarcasm,  the  French-Canadian  had 
taken  in  a  pertcetly  stupendous  breath,  the 
Higlilander  was  cahnly  tasting  the  flavour  of 
his  own  reply,  when  tiie  impending  torrent  was 
broken  by  the  entrance  of  the  chaplain,  who 
wished  every  one  a  somewhat  sanctimonious 
*  Good-day.' 

'  I  shall  read,'  he  said,  putting  on  a  pair 
of  glasses,  '  the  latest  communique'  from  the 
front.  We  have  done  very  well.  The  news  is 
quite  good— quite  good.  "77//^  moriunff,  on 
a  front  of  three  mi/es,  after  an  intense  artillery 
pi'eparation,  the  Australians''' 

*  'OoRAY  ! '  roared  the  Cockney. 

The  glasses  popped  off  the  chaplain's  startled 
nose,  and  he  just  managed  by  a  brilliant  bit  of 
juggling  to  rescue  them  before  they  reached 
the  floor. 

'1 — I,'  he  ventured,  smihng  blandly,  'am 
delighted  at  your  enthusiasm,  but  you  did  not 
let  me  finish,  "  This  morning  " — um,  um,  ah — 
''three  miles"— um,  um,  yes— '' three  miles, 
after  an  intense  artillery  preparation,  the  Aus- 
tralians " ' 

'  'OoRAY  I '  It  was  a  deafening  roar  from 
the  whole  crowd. 

*  "  Tlie  Austialians  " ' 

*  'OoRAY  ! ' 

«"  Tiw:" — • 

*  'Go ' 

'  Really,  men.  you  must  control  yourselves. 
We  are  all  glad  and  sustained  by  any  victory, 
however  blighl,  but  you  must  not  give  way  to 
unmeaning  boisterousness.     "  This  morning,  on 
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a  front  of  three  miles,  after  an  intense  artillery 
preparation,  the  Australians"'' 

Tliere  was  a  medley  of  submerged,  prolonged 
snores.  The  chaplain  looked  up  indignantly. 
With  the  exception  of  Selwyn  and  the  two 
Australians,  every  one  had  followed  the  lead 
of  the  Cockney  and  disappeared  underneath 
the  bed-clothes. 

'  This,'  said  the  good  man — '  this  frivolity 
at  such  a  harrowing  moment  in  our  coun- 
try's destiny  is  neither  seemly  nor  respectful. 
Cheerfulness  is  admirable,  until  it  descends  to 
horseplay.' 

With  which  parting  salvo  the  worthy  chap- 
lain, who  had  never  been  to  France,  and  who 
was  doing  the  best  he  could  according  to  his 
clerical  upbringing,  left  his  unruly  Hock,  taking 
the  commmuqiic  Avitli  him. 

A  little  later  the  doctor  made  his  rounds, 
pronouncing  Selwyn's  wound  as  not  dangerous, 
but  assuring  him   he  v,as  lucky  to  be  ahve. 

Another   inch    either   way   and Passing 

on  to  the  Scotsman,  he  stayed  a  considerable 
length  of  time  ;  but  as  the  screen  was  set  for 
the  examination,  the  American  had  no  way  of 
knowing  its  nature. 

And  so,  with  constant  badinage,  seldom 
brilliant,  but  never  unkind,  the  morning  wore 
on.  It  was  nearly  noon  when  Selwyn  saw  a 
wheeled  stretcher  brought  into  the  ward  and 
the  Highlander  lifted  on  to  it. 

'  Jock,'  said  the  little  Cockney,  '  I  'opes  as 
'ow  tNerytiiink  will  come  out  orlright." 

'  By    Gar,    Scoachie  1 '    cried    the    French- 
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Canadian,  *I  am  sorree.  You  are  one  dam 
fine  feller,  Scoachie.' 

•  Dinna  worry  yersel's,'  said  the  man  from 
the  North.  '  I  'm  rare  an'  hicky  that  it 's  to 
be  ma  richt  leg  an'  no  the  left,  for  that  richt 
shank  o'  mine  was  aye  a  wee  thing  crookit  at 
the  knee,  and  didna  dae  credit  tae  the  airchi- 
tecture  o'  tither  ane.' 

Thus,  amid  the  rough  encouragement  of  his 
fellows,  and  by  no  means  unconscious  of  tlie 
dignity  of  his  position,  the  Highland  soldier 
was  taken  away  to  the  operating-room. 

The  French -Canadian  made  a  remark  to 
Selwyn,  but  it  was  not  until  the  second  re- 
petition that  he  heard  him. 

III. 

About  three  o'clock  that  afternoon  a  little 
stream  of  visitors  began  to  arrive,  and 
Thomas  Atkins,  with  his  extraordinary 
adaptability,  gravely,  if  somewhat  inaccu- 
rately, answered  the  catechism  of  well- 
meaning  old  ladies,  and  flirted  heartily  and 
openly  with  giggling  '  flappers.' 

To  the  visitors,  however,  Austin  Selwyn 
paid  no  heed.  He  was  enduring  the  lassitude 
which  fallows  a  fever.  He  knew  that  the 
crisis  had  come,  the  hour  when  he  must 
face  fairly  the  crash  and  ruin  of  his  work; 
but  he  put  it  off*  as  something  to  which  his 
brain  was  unequal.  Like  slow  drifting  wisps 
of  cloud,  different  phrases  and  incidents 
floated  across  his  mind,  sliadows  of  tilings 
that  had  left  a  clear  imprint  upon  his  senses. 
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With  the  odd  vagrancy  of  an  undirected 
niiiul,  he  found  liiniself  recalhng  a  few  of 
Hamlet's  hues,  and  smiled  wanly  to  think 
how,  after  all  those  years,  the  immortal 
Shakespeare  could  still  ^ive  words  to  his 
own  thoughts  :  '  This  goodly  frame,  the 
earth,  seems  to  me  a  sterile  promontory ; 
this  most  excellent  canopy,  the  air,  .  .  .  this 
hiave  o'erhanging  firmament — this  majestieal 
roof  fretted  with  golden,  fire,  why,  it  appears 
no  other  thing  to  me  than  a  foul  and  pesti- 
lent congregation  of  vapours.' 

The  wings  of  memory  bore  him  back  to 
Harvard,  where  once  in  a  scene  from  Hamlet 
he  had  mouthed  those  very  words,  little 
dreaming  that  in  a  few  short  years  he  would 
lose  tlie  sense  of  euphony  in  the  cruel  reahsa- 
tion  of  their  meaning. 

Then,  before  he  saw  her  or  heard  her  step, 
he  knew  that  she  had  come.  His  heart 
quickened,  and  his  breathing  was  tremulous 
with  mingled  emotions. 

'  Well,'  she  said,  coming  to  his  bedside  and 
offering  her  hand,  '  how  is  the  invalid  ?' 

'  Elise,'  he  said,  '  it  is  wonderful  of  you  to 
come.'  He  looked  at  her  khaki  uniform,  at 
the  driver's  cap  which  imprisoned  her  hair. 
*  Now,'  he  went  on  dreamily,  '  it  all  conies 
back  to  me.  It  was  you  who  brought  me 
here.' 

'  Had  you  forgotten  that  already  ? '  she 
said,  bringing  a  chair  to  the  bedside. 

'  I  cuuidn't  remember,'  he  answered  weakly. 
*A11  I  know  is  that  I  was  walking  alone — 
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and  there  came  a  blank.  Wlien  I  woke  np 
I  was  liere  with  a  head  that  didn't  feel  (jiiite 
like  my  own.  But  I  knew,  somehow,  that 
you  had  been  with  me.' 

'  What  does  the  doetor  say  about  your 
wound  ? ' 

'  It  is  not  serious.' 

*  Vou  have  heard  since  what  happened  ?' 

'  Yes.' 

'  It  was  absolutely  topping  the  way  you 
fought  for  that  child's  life.' 

He  made  a  deprecatory  gesture,  and  for 
a  moment  conversation  ceased.  He  was 
wondering  at  her  voice.  A  subtle  clumge 
had  come  over  it.  Her  words  were  just  as 
uncomfortably  rapid  as  in  the  first  days  of 
their  triendsliip,  but  thcie  was  a  hidden 
quality  caught  by  his  ear  which  he  could 
not  analyse.  Looking  at  her  with  eyes  that 
had  waited  so  long  for  her  coming,  he  felt 
once  more  the  affinity  she  held  with  things 
of  nature.  Her  presence  obliterated  every- 
thing else.  They  were  alone — the  two  of 
them.  The  hospital,  London,  the  world, 
were  dimmed  to  a  distant  background. 

'  After  such  a  night,'  he  said,  '  it  is  very 
kind  of  j'ou  to  make  this  effort.' 

'  Not  at  all.     We're  cousins,  you  know.' 

'I— I  don't' 

'The  i\mcricans  and  tlic  English,  I  mean. 
Relatives  always  go  to  each  others'  funerals, 
so  I  thought  I  might  stretch  a  point  and 
Lake  in  the  huspiluL' 

'Oh!     That  was  all?' 
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*  Goodness,  no  !  You  automatically  bcrnnie 
a  protegd  of  mine  when  I  picked  you  up  last 
night.  Isn't  tliiit  a  horrid  expression  ? — but 
frightfully  fashionable  tiiese  unmoral  days.' 

'  Vou  must  excuse  me,'  he  said  slowly,  '  but 
I  was  foolish  enough  to  think  you  came 
here  because — well,  because  you  wanted  to.' 

'So  1  did.  An  air-raid  casualty  is  ever 
so  much  more  romantic  than  a  wounded 
soldier.  If  he  lives  tin-ough  it,  he  always 
proposes  the  very  next  day  either  to  the 
nurse  or  to  the  ambulance-driver,  whereas  a 
Tonuny,  after  his  third  wound,   becomes  so 

'  Vou  shouldn't  torture  me,'  he  said,  wincing 
noticeably  under  the  incision  of  her  words. 

Just  for  a  fleeting  iiistant  her  eyes  were 
softened  with  a  tender  look  of  self-reproach. 
His  heart  warmed  at  the  sight,  but  before 
he  could  convince  himself  that  it  was  not  a 
creation  of  his  own  fancy,  it  had  passed,  and 
once  more  she  was  hold.iig  him  at  bay  with 
her  impersonal  abruptness. 

'  WnU  you  tell  me  about  yourself?'  he 
urged.     '  Please.' 

'  \Vhat  do  you  want  to  know  ? ' 

•Everything— everything!'  he  blurted  out, 
impetuously  leaning  forward.  '  My  heavens  ! 
Don't  you  know  how  I  've  longed  and  waited 
for  this  moment  ever  since  that  night  at 
your  flat  ?  1  want  to  hear  all  about  you 
—  what  you've  done,  where  you've  been, 
and — and  in  what  mysterious  way  you  Ve 
changed.' 
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' Fluve  I  changed  ?' 

*  Of  course  you  have.  Vou  're  trying  to 
appear  just  as  you  were  when  we  first  met, 
hut  you  can't  do  it.  Even  if  I  hadn't 
noticed  the  diirerence  in  you,  I  should  have 
known  that  no  one  could  live  through  these 
times  and  remain  the  same.' 

'Why  not?     Haven't  you?' 

lie  laughed  grimly,  and  his  head  sank 
back  on  the  pillows.  '  I  want  to  know  all 
about  you,  Elise,'  he  repeated  dully. 

'  Very  well.'  She  smoothed  her  skirt  with 
her  hands,  and  folded  them  Quakeress-fashion. 
'  Ay  you  know,  I  once  had  a  Hat  in  Park  Walk 
— which  I  shared  with  various  and  variegated 
female  patriots,  also  engaged  in  guiding  the 
destinies  of  motor-cars.  Edna  was  the  first 
one  to  follow  Marian,  after  she  and  I  quar- 
relled ;  but  Edna  couldn't  break  herself  of 
the  habit  of  wandering  into  the  Ritz  for 
luncheon  every  second  day  with  only  a 
shilling  in  her  pocket.' 

'  But  I  don't  see  how ' 

'  You  poor  innocent  I  Some  one  always 
paid — don't  worry.  So  we  parted  company 
on  that  issue,  and  1  asked  Mabel  to  take 
Edna's  place.  Mabel  was  frightfully  nice, 
but  took  to  opium  cigarettes,  and  then  to 
heroin.  She  disappeared  one  night,  and 
never  came  back.  Poor  girl !  Her  going 
made  room  for  Lily,  who  read  the  very 
nicest  modern  novels,  and  always  cried 
through  the  love  scenes,  i  wish  you  could 
have   seen   her   sitting  up  in  bed   reading  a 
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book,  eating  chocolates,  and  sobbing  like  a 
crocodile.  Lily  had  only  one  weakness — 
marrying  Flying  Corps  officers.  It  was 
really  the  army's  fault  giving  two  of  her 
husbands  leave  at  the  same  time.' 

Selwyn  frowned.  '  What  a  dreadful  ex- 
perience ! '  he  said. 

'  Oh,  I  don't  know.'  She  gave  a  little  shrug 
of  her  shoulders,  but  the  spirit  of  badinage 
had  vanished  both  from  her  face  and  from 
her  voice.  *  It  didn't  take  long  to  lose  most 
of  one's  illusions.  It  is  one  thing  to  meet 
people  as  Lord  Durwent's  daughter,  and 
quite  another  as  a  free-lance  ambulance- 
driver.  I  've  seen  what  people  really  are 
since  I  've  been  on  my  own,  and  1  'm  sick 
of  the  whole  thing.' 

'  You  don't  mean  that,  Elise  ? ' 

'  I  do.  Men  are  rotten,  and  women  are 
cats.' 

He  smiled  quizzically,  but  she  kept  her 
eyes  averted  from  his.  It  almost  appeared 
as  if  she  were  determined  to  retain  her  pose 
of  callousness  at  any  effort,  but  his  sense  of 
psychology  told  him  that  his  first  conjecture 
was  correct.  The  girl  who  had  endured  was 
trying  to  hide  herself  behind  the  personahty 
of  her  old  self. 

'  My  dear  girl,'  he  said  slowly,  *  it  is  an  old 
trick  of  women  to  talk  for  the  purpose  of 
convincing  themselves.  I  don't  care  what 
you  have  seen — you  could  not  have  passed 
tiiruiigii  tiic  uruccii  ui  liicse  ioiig  liiuULns  <inQ 
believe   in   your   innermost    soul   that   either 
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nu'n  or  wotiu'ii  are  rotten.  Tn  many  ways 
I  feel  as  it'  what  little  knowledge  I  possess 
dates  from  last  ni^jht ;  and  I  have  learned 
thing's  about  men  ri^dit  here  in  this  ward 
to-day  that  have  made  nie  humble.  'I'hcse 
ehaps  that  we  call  iirnorant.  the  lower  classes 
—  why,  they  are  superb,  wonderful.  I  tell 
you  they  have  greatness  in  them.  I  wish 
you  could  have  seen  them  ' 

•  Haven't  I  seen  them,'  she  cried,  with  a 
little  catch  in  her  throat,  'hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  times  f  Almost  every  day,  and 
at  all  hours  of  the  night,  1  've  gone  to 
meet  the  Ited  Cross  trains.  I  have  seen 
men  die  while  being  lifted  out  of  the  am- 
bulance—  men  who  would  try  to  smile  their 
thanks   to  us  just  before  the  end   came.      I 

have ' She  caught  her  hands  in  a  tight 

grip,  and  her  eyes  welled  with  tears.  '  Hut 
they're  just  jingoes,  I  suppose,'  she  said, 
blending  a  seornfulness  with  her  repressed 
grief. 

'  I  have  deserved  this,'  said  Selwyn,  his 
face  drawn.  '  Nothing  that  you  can  say  is 
half  so  bitter  as  my  thoughts.' 

'  I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  you,'  she  said. 

'  If  ever  a  man  was  sincere,  I  was,  Elise. 
Since  I  left  you  it  Hoselawn  I  have  followed 
the  one  path,  thii  king  there  was  a  great  light 
ahead.  Now  I  am  airaid  that,  perhaps,  it  was 
only  a  nnrage.' 

'  No,    it    wasn't,'    she    replied    vehemently. 

U„t„,1     X'__     4.u:„i.: 1? i:    1.      
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wanted  never  to  see  you  a^ain.  But  do  you 
remember  wlien  I  said  that  tlie  ^lory  ot 
war  was  in  women's  hlood  {  'I'licre  was  a 
certain  amount  of  truth  in  it  at  the  be^in- 
nin^ ;  for  when  I  first  saw  the  wounded 
arrive  I  was  madly  excited.  I  wanted  to 
shout  and  cheer.  liut  as  the  months  have 
gone  on,  and  I  have  seen  our  soldiers 
maimed  and  blecnhng  and  suflerinfr,  while 
th<Hisands  of  tlieir  women  at  iiome  have 
simply  broken  loose  and  lost  all  sense  of 
decency  or  self-respect — oh,  what's  the  use?' 

'  But  you  mustn't  forget  the  women  w  ho 
have  done  such  great  things  for  the  country.' 

'I  know — but  what's  it  all  for?  Since 
this  battle  of  the  Sommc  our  casualties  have 
been  frightful,  and  every  day  means  so  many 
of  our  real  men  killed,  and  so  many  more 
shirkers  and  rotters  in  projiortion  to  carry 
on  the  life  of  England.  We've  had  our 
women's  revolution  all  right.  There  are  not 
many  of  the  old  barriers  left ;  but  what  a 
mess  we  have  made  of  our  freedom  !  When 
I  think  of  all  that,  and  then  recall  what 
you  said  about  war,  I  know  that  you  were 
right,  and  we  were  wrong.' 

'  Vou  are  wonderfully  brave,'  said  Selwyn, 
*  not  only  for  having  done  so  much,  but  in 
telling  me  that.' 

'  No,'  she  said,  lowering  her  eyes  to  the 
gloves  which  she  held  in  her  hand  ;  '  I  have 
lost  all  my  courage.     Every  night  I  feel  as 

kill   me.  ...   If  it  could   only  end !     Any- 
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tiling  would  be  better  than  these  awful 
casualty  lists.' 

'Elise'  —  he  raised  himself  on  his  elbow 
and  leaned  towards  her — 'you  prove  yourself 
a  woman  when  you  say  that ;  but  you  're 
wrong.  I  can't  give  my  reasons  yet,  but 
since  last  night  I  have  been  seeing  clearer 
and  clearer  that  Britain  not  only  must  not 
lose,  but  nuist  ivin.  I  know  other  men  have 
said  it  ten  thousand  times,  but  only  to-day 
have  I  begun  to  see  that,  in  its  own  strange, 
unidealistic  manner,  this  Empire  is  fighting 
for  civilisation.' 

'  Then '  — her  eyes  were  lit  with  sudden, 
glistening  radiancy  —  'then  you  don't  think 
our  men  have  died  uselessly  ? ' 

'  I  could  not  believe  in  God,'  he  answered, 
wondering  at  the  calm  certainty  of  his  voice 
uttering  things  which  would  have  infuriated 
him  a  few  hours  before,  'if  I  thought  that 
this  war's  dead  had  fallen  for  nothing.'  His 
hand,  which  had  been  raised  in  gesture,  fell 
limply  on  the  bed.  'Up  to  yesterday,'  he 
went  on  slowly,  '  I  reasoned  truth ;  to-day 
— I  feel  truth.  I  wonder  if  it  is  not  always 
so,  that  higher  knowledge  begins  with  the 
end  of  reasoning.' 

For  a  couple  of  minutes  neither  spoke, 
and  his  head  was  throbbing  with  anvil-beats. 
Twice  she  started  to  speak,  but  stopped  each 
time  as  though  distrustful  of  her  own  words. 

'  1  am  going  back  to  America,  Ellise.'  His 
dreamy  eyes  were  gazing  beyond  her  into  the 
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colour  in  her  cheeks  fluctuated  suddenly  and 
the  fingers  on  her  gloves  tightened. 

'  W  hy  ? '  There  was  nothing  in  her  voice 
to  indicate  anything  but  casual  interest. 

'  I  must  go  back,'  he  said,  leaning  towards 
her — '  back  to  my  own  country.  You  don't 
understand.  ...  There  comes  a  moment 
when  every  fibre  of  a  man's  being  craves 
for  his  own  people,  for  the  very  air  that  he 
breathed  as  a  boy.  All  these  wasted  montlis 
and  last  night's  climax  of  damnable  murder 
have  left  me  dazed.  I  am  floundering  hope- 
lessly— l)ut  at  home  I  shall  be  able  to.  clear 
my  mind  of  its  mists  and  see  this  whole 
thing  as  it  really  is.' 

A  wall  of  pain  pressed  against  his  head, 
and  his  face  went  gray  with  agony.  In  an 
instant  she  was  standing  over  him  arranging 
his  pillows,  and  soothing  his  temples  with  the 
gentle  pressure  of  her  hands. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  months  he 
knew  the  help  and  compassion  of  a  woman 
— and  the  woman  was  Elise.  He  was  weak 
from  loss  of  blood,  weary  from  the  long 
travail  of  the  mind,  and  he.'  presence,  with 
its  indefinable  fragrance  of  clov'er  and  morning 
flowers,  was  as  exquisite  music  to  his  senses. 

'  If  you  only  knew,'  he  murnmred,  '  how  I 
have  longed  for  this  moment.  It  has  been 
very  lonely  for  me — and  I  have  wanted 
you  so  much,  Elise.  God !  I  've  wanted 
you  until  I  had  to  struggle  to  keep  from 
crying  out  your  name  in  the  very  street^, 
lorgive  me  talking   like   this.'     He  groped 
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for  her  hand  and  held  it  tightly  in  his.  'I 
never  had  any  right  to  tell  you  what  you 
meant  to  me — and  less  now  than  before— 
but  when  I  come  back ' 

'  You  will  never  come  back.'  She  laughed 
with  a  strange  tremulousness,  but  in  her 
eyes  there  was  something  of  the  scorn  she 
had  shown  towards  him  at  Koselawn. 

'  You  are  wrong,'  he  said  ;  '  I  must ' 

*  You  are  an  American,'  she  answered 
quickly,  'and  that  comes  first  with  you. 
Your  country  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
war  and  you  are  goirg  back  to  it.  You  will 
stay  tiiere.     I  know  you  will.' 

AVith  his  old  decisive  mannerism  he  sat  up, 
and  his  eyes  Hashed  with  vigour. 

'  I  will  come  back,'  he  said  firmly.  « Life 
has  separated  us— it  has  not  been  your  fault 
or  mine — but  some  day,  Elise,  when  I  get 
my  grip  on  things  again,  I  shall  come  to 
you,  and  you  will  have  to  listen.  We  need 
each  other,  and  nothing  on  the  earth  can 
alter  that ' 

'  Except  America  ! '  She  laughed  again,  and 
withdrew  her  hand  from  his. 

'Elise!'  he  cried,  reaching  towards  her, 
*  listen  to  me ' 

The  Cockney  patient  leaned  over  with  a  bag 
m  his  hand.     '  'Ave  a  gripe  ? '  he  said  genially. 

*  No,  th  ' began  Selwyn. 

'Thanks  so  much,'  said  Elise,  taking  the 
bag  and  picking  a  small  cluster  for  the 
American,  afterwards  handing  the  bag  back 
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few  yourself,  won't  yer  ? '  said  the 


'May  IV 

'  "Ere,'  said  the  Cockney,  with  mock  brusque 
ness.     '  Tike  a  bunch.' 

Perhaps   from  the  very 
previous  talk,  the  threads 
quickly  uttered   sentences, 
panying    sparkle    in    her    eyes,    showed 
that    he    could    hope    for    little 


intensity  of  their 

snapped,   and   her 

with    the   accom- 

him 

than 


more 
badinage  for  the  rest  of  her  visit.  Almost 
as  it  she  desired  to  eradicate  the  memory  of 
her  emotional  admission,  she  gave  her  vivacity 
fu.-  play.  For  a  few  minutes  he  tried  to 
bring  back  the  close  intimacy  of  their 
souls,  but  she  fenced  him  oft*,  and  met  his 
heart -hungry  glances  with  the  gayest  of 
smiles. 

Koselawn,  she  told  him,  had  been  trans- 
formed into  a  convalescent  home,  and  Lord 
and  Lady  Durwent  were  living  in  one  of 
the  wings.  Practically  all  the  servants  had 
enlisted  or  gone  into  war-work ;  and  even 
Matl:ews,  the  groom,  after  perjuring  himself 
before  a  whole  regiment  of  army  doctors, 
had  been  accepted  (with  grave  official  doubts) 
for  militarv  service. 

Interspersed  with  these  details  she  re- 
counted incidents  of  her  London  life  as  an 
ambulance-driver,  and  it  was  all  her  listener 
could  do  to  follow  the  swift  irrelevance  of 
her  course.  Only  once  did  she  pause  when, 
in  answer  to  his  question,  she  told  him  she 
had  heard  nothing  of  Dick. 

p.p.  T 
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said. 


IV. 

A  few  minutes  later  slie  rose  to  go. 

'  I  have  stayed   much   too  long,'  she 
*  I  do  hope  you  '11  get  better  quickly.' 

He  took  her  hand  in  his,  but  made  no 
attempt  to  translate  the  meaning  of  the 
moment  into  language.  lie  had  worked 
against  her  country;  while  she  plied  her 
rounds  of  mercy,  he  had  written  on  the  de- 
basement and  the  fallacy  of  it  all.  Lyino- 
in  the  wreck  of  his  idealism,  in  the  grip  Jf 
physical  pain,  dreading  the  torture  of  his  own 
thoughts,  could  he  express  what  her  coming 
had  meant?  He  wanted  to  tell  her  of  hil 
heart-hunger,  of  his  loneliness,  his  gratitude, 
understanding,  reverence,  and,  above  all,  of 
his  love.  There  was  so  much  that  it  made 
him  silent. 

'  Good-bye,  Elise,'  he  said. 

*  Good-bye,'  she  answered. 

That  was  the  end.  Of  such  paltry  substance 
are  words. 

•  By  Gar  1 '  said  the  French-Canadian,  look- 
ing after  her  as  she  disappeared  down  the 
ward,  'she  mak  me  tink  of  my  leetle  girl 
Marie;  only  Marie,  mebbe,  is  only  so  high, 
commc  fa,  and  got  de  black  hair,  so !  I  am 
homeseek.  Yes.  It  mak  me  verra  homeseek. 
Godcunf 


V. 


She  did  not  come  again.     Every  morning 
Ills  hecut  quickened  with  hope,  and  each  after- 
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noon  grew  heavy  with  discouragement  as  the 
hours  passed  by  without  the  step  he  Hstened 
for.  The  an-ival  of  tiie  mail  was  an  instant  of 
mad  expectancy  and  mute  resignation.  But 
every  day  carried  its  cargo  of  renewed  hope, 
and  he  grudged  the  very  hours  of  sleep  that 
separated  him  from  it. 

He  wrote  to  her  three  times — pleaded  with 
her  to  come  again.  He  begged  forgiveness 
for  omitted  or  committed  things  which  might 
have  hurt  her,  but  no  reply  came.  He  thought 
of  writing  to  Roselawn,  fancying  she  might 
have  gone  there,  but  he  was  certain  that  before 
the  letter  could  reach  her  she  would  have  come 
again,  and  they  would  only  laugh  at  the  idea 
of  any  misunderstanding. 

He  blamed  himself  for  a  hundred  imaginary 
crimes.  He  had  not  asked  her  if  she  would 
return.  Perhaps  he  had  carelessly  uttered 
words  that  wounded  her.  He  knew  her  pride; 
knew  that  after  their  parting  at  the  flat  it 
must  have  been  hard  for  her  to  make  the  first 
move  towards  reconciliation — and  she  might 
have  mistaken  his  joy  for  petty  personal 
triumph. 

Or — had  he  been  an  utter  fool  ?  Was  this 
her  punishment  of  him  ?  With  the  consum- 
mate artistry  of  her  sex,  had  she  simulated 
sympathy  and  forbearance  to  make  his  torture 
all  the  more  exquisite  ?  He  dismissed  the 
suggestion  as  something  vile,  but,  feeding  on 
his  doubts  and  longings,  it  grew  stronger  and 
more  insistent  with  every  hour's  passing.  A 
hundred  times  a  day  he  closed  his  eyes  and 
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lived  the  sweet  memory  of  her  visit ;  but  with 
the  gathering  arraigtmients  of  his  doubts,  he 
wondered  if  it  had  all  been  tiie  studied  act  of 
the  Englisii  girl's  reprisal  on  the  American 
who  had  dared  to  challenge  her  nation. 

Weary,  weary  hours— the  inactivity  of  the 
body  lending  fuel  to  the  flames  of  his  mind. 
He  determined  to  dismiss  her  from  his 
thoiigl  fs,  and  with  his  power  of  mental  dis- 
cipline he  reduced  his  mood  to  one  of  mute 
resignation. 

Then  the  thought  of  America  came  to  him, 
and  he  was  seized  with  an  impetuous  craving 
for  his  own  country,  his  own  land,  where 
men's  natures  were  broad  and  mountainous, 
like  America  itself.  He  pictured  New  York 
towering  into  the  skies,  the  charming  homes 
of  Boston,  where  so  many  happy  hours  had 
been  spent  in  genial,  cultured  controversy. 
He  smelt  the  ozone  of  the  >Vest,  where  sandy 
plains  melted  into  the  horizon ;  where  men 
hved  in  the  open,  and  a  man  was  your  friend 
for  no  better  reason  than  that  he  was  following 
the  same  trail  as  yourself 

America.  .  .  .  He  was  impatient  now  of 
every  day  that  kept  him  in  England.  He  felt 
that  his  emotions,  his  brain,  his  convictions 
would  all  be  rudderless  until  he  breathed  once 
more  the  air  of  the  New  World,  with  its  vassal 
oceans  bringing  tribute  to  both  Eastern  and 
W^estern  coa>5ts. 

He  would  not  call  himself  a  failure  or  a 
success  until  he  looked  on  his  handiwork  in 
the  light  of  tiie  great  Republic.     As  his  an- 
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cestors  leaving  the  sliores  of  Holland  and 
Iichuid,  as  millions  of  men  and  women  had 
done  with  the  Old  World  dwindling  away  in 
the  distance,  he  looked  towards  Ameriea  for 
the  answer  to  existence. 

Ten  days  after  his  admission  he  was  allowed 
to  leave  the  hospital  for  his  rooms  in  St  James's 
Square. 

He  took  his  leave  of  the  little  group  who 
had  heen  his  companions  for  the  time — the 
little  Cockney  with  his  incessant  exuberance  ; 
the  French-Canadian,  picturesque  of  language 
and  imagination;  the  one  remaining  Australian, 
vigorous  of  thought  and  forceful  of  tempera- 
ment ;  the  nurse,  carrying  Florence  Nightin- 
gale's lamp  through  the  blackness  of  war.  He 
tried  to  say  a  little  of  what  was  burs'^ing  for 
utterance,  but  they  only  laughed  and  fenced 
it  off.  They  wished  him  'Cheeiio — good-bye 
— good  luck;'  and  he  wondered  if  the  whole 
realm  of  lived  or  written  drama  held  any  fare- 
well more  sublimely  expressive  of  a  great 
people  enduring  to  the  uttermost. 

Ilis  servant  had  a  taxi-cab  waiting  for  him. 
Driving  first  to  a  florists,  he  purchased  roses 
for  the  nurse;  then,  stopping  at  a  tobacconist's, 
he  left  a  generous  order  for  all  the  occupants 
of  the  ward.  After  that  he  went  directly 
to  the  American  Consul's  office  and  made 
arrangements  for  his  return  to  New  York. 


VI. 


It  was  late  in  December  when,  driving  to 
Waterloo  to  catch  the  boat-train  to  South- 
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ampton,  Selwyn  was  held  up  in  the  Strand 

?tV'^  T'"*"  °^'  P^^P'^  welconiincr  the  arrival 
ot  Ked  Cross  trains  from  the  front. 

Leaning  out  of  the  window,  he  watched  the 
motor-cars  and  ambulances  coming  out  from 
the  station  courtyard,  while  London's  people, 
as  they  had  done  from  the  heginning,  wel- 
comed the  unknown  wounded  with  waving 
handkerchiefs  and  flowers,  with  hearts  that 
wept  and  faces  that  bravely  smiled. 

^Vith  a  suppressed  cry,  Selwyn  opened  the 
door  and  leaped  into  the  crowd.  He  had  seen 
he?-  dnvmg  one  of  the  ambulances,  and  he 
tought  his  way  furiously  through  the  human 
mass  to  the  open  roadway.  But  it  was  use- 
less.     Ihe  ambulance  had  disappeared. 

Struggling  back  to  the  taxi,  he  re-entered 
It,  and  turning  round,  made  for  Waterloo 
Bridge  by  way  of  the  Embankment. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 


EN    VOYAGE. 

FROM  a  sheltered  position  on  the  hurri- 
cane-deck, Austin  Selwyn  watched  the 
curtain  of  night  descending  on  Enghind's 
coast.  Portsmouth,  with  its  thousand  naval 
activities,  was  ah-cady  lost  to  view  off  the 
ship's  stern ;  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  but 
a  dark  margin  on  the  water's  edge. 

Not  a  liglit  was  to  be  seen  on  shore.  Like 
an  uninhabited  island,  England  lay  in  the 
mingled  menace  and  protection  of  the  sea, 
while  unseen  eyes  kept  their  endless  vigil. 

The  vibration  from  the  ship's  engines  told 
him  she  was  gathering  speed.  Impatient  of 
the  six  days  that  must  elapse  before  harbour 
could  be  reached,  he  walked  to  the  front  of 
the  deck  and  watched  the  officers  on  the 
bridge  peering  into  the  darkness  ahead. 

When  he  retraced  his  steps  he  could  no 
longer  distinguish  land.  Two  searchlights 
playing  on  the  surface  of  the  water  revealed 
a  cruiser  steaming  silently  out  to  sea. 

A-  feeble  star  appeared  in  the  sky. 

Mid-ocean. 

A  clear  winter  sunlight  touching  the  green, 
swirling  water  with  strands  of  yellow  gold ; 
a  wind    sweeping   the   ship's   decks,    blowing 

the  corridors ;  a  ^ew  shimmering  snowflakes 

an 
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from  an  almost  cloudless  sky ;  everywhere  tlie 
vastncss  of  ocean      And  the  ship  bulletinir  Us 
way  towards  the  New  W^orld. 
iNIid-ocean. 

TheCity'of  Xew*  York.* 
Anchored  down  the  hay  just  after  snnset, 
Selwyn  watched  the  ^n-cat  n.etr<,pohs  as  her 
form  was  vitahsed  witli  a  million  li^rhts.  F,-,,,,, 
the  ships  side  it  seemed  to  the  eyes  watchin.r 
the  birth  of  .New  York's  niol.t  that  the  buiki! 
inp  had  come  to  the  very  water's  ed^re  to  o-aze 
mto  Its  depths,  and  see  their  own  reHection 

Here  and  there  in  the  outline  of  .n'cat 
buildincTs  a  mammoth  structure  raised  its 
head  above  all  others,  losing  itself  in  the 
foam  of  light  that  floated  mist-like  over  the 
city  s  towering  majesty. 

For  more  thjin  two"  hours  Selwvn  remained 
motionless  in  the  thrill  of  patriotism.  The 
burst  of  light  challenging  the  reign  of  dark- 
ness was  a  symbol  to  him.  'I'he  Old  World 
was  crouching  in  darkness,  fingering  and  fear- 
ing the  assassin's  knife But  America  was 

the  Spirit  of  Light. 

How  many  times,  he  thought,  emigrants 
must  have  looked  on  just  as  he  was  doinir  I 
How  many  times  that  sight  must  have  broucht 
hope  to  weary,  discouraged  souls  that  never 
tliought  to  hope  again  ! 

To  the  idealist  returning  to  his  own  country, 
iSeu  \ork  was  not  a  citadel  guarding  the 
entrance  to  a  Nation,  but  a  Lmtewa^^  O'^^nin^ 
to  the  Continent  of  Opportunity.       "^     *"'  "'*' 


C  H  A  P  T  E  R     X  X. 


TIIK    (iKKAT    NKI'THAI.. 


I. 

ONE  afternoon  a  tall,  heavily  built  younfr 
man  entered  his  house  on  128th  Street, 
New  York,  and  alter  (livestin<(  hiniself  of  his 
eoat  and  hat,  ruhhed  his  hands  in  genial  ap- 
preeiation  of  his  own  hearth  and  the  exelusion 
of  the  raw  outside  air.  He  was  tlressed  in  a 
gray  lounge  suit,  a  elerieal  eollar  alone  denot- 
ing his  voeation. 

'There's  a  gentleman  in  your  room,  Mr 
Forbes,'  said  his  housekeeper,  appearing  from 
the  kitehen.  '  He  said  he  was  an  old  triend, 
and  would  wait.' 

'  \\'hat  's  his  name  ?' 

'  Mr  Selwyn,  sir.' 

'  Austin  Selwyn  ?  By  George  ! '  Taking 
the  stairs  three  at  a  time,  the  energetie  elergy- 
man  burst  into  the  library  and  advaneed  with 
both  hands  outstretehed.  '  For  the  love  of 
Pete!'  he  ejaeulated  most  unclerieally.  '  How 
are  you,  my  boy  ?  Let  me  have  a  look  at  you. 
Still  the  same  old  Sel,  eh  ?  A  little  thinner,  I 
think,  and  not  quite  so  mueh  hair — humph  ! 
Sit  down  ;  have  that  easy-ehair ;  tell  me  all 
about  yourself.  Well,  well !  this  is  an  un- 
expected treat.' 

looking    Selwyn    over    after    the    custom    of 
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tailors  about  to  ofVer  sartorial  advice,  ceased 
his  inspection,  and  shook  hands  all  over 
a^ain. 

'K{l(,rc,'  said  Sehvyn,  spcakin^r  for  the  first 
time, 'you  cant  imagine  what  your  welcome 
means  to  me.' 

'My  dear  boy,  you  never  doubted  its 
warmth  ? ' 

'  Ves  I  did,  old  man— after  what  I  've  been 
writing.' 

The  athletic  clcrgymaTi  laughed  uproari- 
ously. '  I  suppose  you  re  a  dycd-in-the-wool 
Englislmian  now,  and  want  your  cup  of  tea. 
Well,  I'll  join  you.  — Mrs  Perkins.'  Going 
to  the  door,  he  gave  the  necessary  orders, 
and  returned  rubbing  his  hands,  and  venting 
his  surplus  energy  in  a  variety  of  hcariy 
noises  expressive  of  pleasure  at  seeing  his 
old  friend. 

'  Now,  start  at  the  beginning,'  he  said,  '  and 
give  me  everything.  'I'he  semaphore 's  up,  and 
there's  a  clear  track  ahead.' 

'  Hut  I  want  to  know  about  things  here 
first.' 

'  After  you,  my  son.  Put  it  over  now.  IJy 
tbe  way,  that's  a  nasty  scar  on  your  head. 
How  did  you  get  it  ? ' 

In  a  few  words  Sehvyn  traced  the  course  of 
events  which  had  led  "to  his  crusade  against 
Ignorance,  a  crusade  which  had  in  an  inexpli- 
cable way  turned  particularly  against  England. 
He  spoke  of  Doug  Watson's  letter  with  its 
description  of  the  slaughtered  German  bov. 
and  he  told  of  the  air-raid  in  the  moonligh't, 
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the  climax  to  liis  long  orgy  of  idealism.  He 
touched  liglitlyaiul  humorously  un  his  hospital 
experience,  hut  not  oncn  did  he  mention  the 
inner  secret  of  his  heart.  To  the  whole  rc(  iial 
Forhes  listened  with  a  gcmiineness  and  u  hig- 
ncss  of  sympathy  which  seemed  to  belong  to 
his  body  as  well  as  his  mind. 

'  That  is  i)retty  well  everything,' said  S  Iwyn. 
« I  have  come  back  here,  humble  and  perplexed, 
to  try  to  get  my  bearings.  There  luive  been 
two  men  financing  my  stuU',  and  they  must 
account  to  me  for  the  uses  to  which  they  have 
put  it.  P2dge,  I  was  sincere.  Not  one  word 
was  written  but  I  put  my  very  life-blood 
into  it.' 

The  arrival  of  tea  put  a  temporary  stop  to 
the  Hior's  self-revelation,  and  his  host  busied 
bimsc.^  u  -h  his  hospitable  duties. 

Selwyn  ed   his  hand  querulously  over 

his  fjice.     '1 1     clergyman  looked  at  bim  with 
a  feeling  of  pervHding  compassion. 

'  I  was  going  to  ask  about  Gerard  Van 
Derwater,'  said  Seiwy/i.     '  HoVv'  i.,  iio  ?' 

'  Van 's  very  well.  lie  is  in  the  Intelligence 
Division  right  here  in  New  York.' 

'  1  heard  he  was  engaged  to  Marjory  Shore- 
ham.' 

'  Yes— he  was.  They  broke  it  off  a  few 
weeks  ago  ;  or,  rather,  she  did.' 

•  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,'  said  Selwyn  ear- 
nestly. '  I  always  liked  her  inmiensely,  and  I 
was  glad  that  poor  old  \'an  had  been  the  lucky 
S'.iitrsr,  \nu  vew.cxYihev  how  I  used  to  say  that 
he  always  carried  a  certain  atmosphere  of  im- 
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pending  trafredy,  altlioiigli  lie  was  never  gloomy 
or  moody  al)out  it.' 

*  \\'ell,  iVustiii,  I  think  the  tragedy  has 
come.' 

'  I  must  see  him,'  said  Sehvyn.  '  In  coming 
back  here,  you  and  he  were  the  two  F  wariled 
most  to  meet.  I  knew  that  neither  of  you 
would  withdraw  your  friendship  witiiout  good 
reason ;  but  also  I  knew  you  would  tell  me 
bluntly  where  I  stood.  \\'hy  did  Marjory 
break  off  with  Vnn  {' 

The  clergyman  told  what  he  knew,  and  at 
tlie  conclusion  of  the  story  Selwyn  rose  to  his 
feet. 

*  I  must  see  Van  at  once,'  he  said.  '  There 's 
more  in  this  than  appears  on  the  surface.  If 
you  will  give  me  his  number,  I'll  find  out 
when  we  can  get  together.' 

Keceivingthe  necessary  information.  Selwvn 
went  downstairs  to  the  telephone,  returning'in 
a  couple  of  minutes  to  the  den. 

'  I  just  caught  him,'  he  said  to  his  host, 
*and  1  am  going  to  his  rooms  at  nine  to- 
night' 

'Good  work.  Now  sit  down  and  tell  me 
about  the  Enghsh.  You'll  find  me  the  most 
attentive  audience  you  ever  had.' 


n. 


It  was  theatrc-tinie  when  Selwyn  left  his 
hotel  and  walked  over  to  IJroadway.  That 
diagonal,  nuich-advertised  aveime  of  Gotham 
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from  illuminated  signs,  from  office  buildings, 
street-cars,  and  motors,  the  carnival  of  theatre- 
hour  was  lit  with  glaring  brilliancy.  \\'omen, 
in  all  the  semi-barbaric  costliness  with  which 
their  sex  loves  to  adorn  itself  of  a  night,  stepped 
from  limousines  with  their  tiny  silvery  feet 
twinkling  beneath  the  load  of  gorgeous  furs 
and  vivid  opera-cloaks;  while  well-groomed 
men,  in  the  smart  insignificance  of  their  evening 
clothes,  guided  the  perilous  passage  of  their 
fair  consorts  from  the  motor's  step  to  the 
pavement. 

Momentarily  reduced  to  the  democracy  of 
pedestrianism,  they  would  lose  themselves  in 
the  surging  mob  of  passers-by — shop-girls 
on  their  M'ay  to  a  cinema ;  rural  visitors 
shocked  and  thrilled  with  everything;  keen- 
faced,  black-haired  .Jews  speculating  on  hfe's 
profits  ;  sallow-faced,  lustrous-eyed  girls  hungry 
for  romance,  imagining  every  begowned  woman 
to  be  an  adventuress,  and  every  man  a  Prince 
Charming ;  here  and  there  an  Irish  policeman 
proving  that  his  people  can  control  any  country 
but  their  own.  Of  such  threads  is  woven 
the  pattern  of  New  York's  theatre-hour  on 
Broadway. 

From  sheer  inability  to  stem  the  traffic, 
Selwyn  stepped  into  a  doorway.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street  a  theatrical  sign 
announced  that  '  Lulu  '  was  '  the  biggest,  most 
stupendous,  comedy  of  the  season.'  He  won- 
dered what  constituted  largeness  in  a  comedy. 
Surely    not    the    author's    wit !      Before    he 

liic  mystciy,  a, 
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great  overheac]  sign  suddenly  ignited  with  the 
searcliing  question — 

DO  YOU  CHEW  SWORDSAFES  GUM? 
Hastily  detaching  his  mind  from  tiie  biggest, 
most  stupendous,  comedy  of  the  season?  he 
stared  at  the  interrogation  of  the  gum  com- 
pany.     It  suddenly  disappeared,  however,  and 
then  he  saw  that,  hke  ttie  goblins  who  chased 
the  small  boy  who  was  lost,  the  business  in- 
terests of  New  York  had  assumed  a  violent 
interest  m  his  personal  habits.     What  under- 
wear did  he  buy  ?     Did  he  know  that  Plot- 
door  s  shaving-soap  was  used  by  70  per  cent, 
of  the  entire   manhood  of  America?     There 
was  only  one  place  humanly  conceivable  where 
hngerie  could  be  purchased  ;  to  prove  it,  the 
illuminated  signboard  promptly  showed  a  lady 
m  a  costume  usually  confined  to  boudoirs.    '1  o 
ecjualise  the  immodesty  of  the  sexes,  a  near 
male  neighbour,  at  u   lieight  of  two  hundred 
odd  feet,  did  an  electrified  turn  by  putting  on 
and  taking  off  a  pair  of  trousers-suspenders. 
DO  YOU  CHEW  SVVORDSAFE  S  GUM  ? 

That  was  the  question.  AVhat  importance 
could  a  mere  war  have  in  comparison  with 
that  ?  Blinking  in  tlie  glare,  Selwyn  left  the 
doorway  and  made  for  INIadison  Avejiue,  where 
Van  Derwater's  rooms  were. 

The  clocks  were  just  striking  nine  when  he 
reached  the  number  iie  wanted,  and  a  negro 
servant  led  him  upstairs.  As  Selvvvn  entered 
\  an  Derwater  rose  from  his  chair  and  greeted 
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gentlemanly  to  a  degree,  but  had  an  instantly 
chilling  eli(  t  on  the  visitor.  It  was  the  room 
the  owner  h  cd  for  lounging  or  reading,  and  the 
only  light  was  the  shaded  one  on  the  table. 

V^an  Derwater  had  just  passed  thirty,  but 
the  premature  thinness  of  his  hair  in  front,  the 
listless  droop  of  his  heavy  shoulders,  and  the 
bluish  pallor  about  his  firm  jaw  contrived  to 
make  him  appear  older  than  he  was.  There 
was  a  kindliness  in  the  wrinkles  about  his  eyes, 
and  his  mouth,  tliough  solid,  was  not  lacking 
in  indications  of  intuitive  understanding.  It 
was  perhaps  the  formality  of  his  bearing,  the 
stiffness  of  his  body  from  the  hips,  that  gave 
him  the  air  of  one  who  belonged  by  right  to  a 
past  and  more  ceremonious  age. 

Although  \  an  Derwater  encouraged  his 
guest,  after  the  exchange  of  greetings,  to  talk 
of  his  voyage  and  its  attendant  experiences, 
Selwyn  was  aware  that  he  was  placing  a  cold 
impersonal  wall  between  them.  His  old  friend 
was  interested,  courteous,  intellectually  even 
cordial,  but  Selwyn  knew  he  was  being  kept 
at  a  distance.  He  forced  the  talk  to  old  inti- 
macies— recalled  the  game  when,  together, 
they  had  crossed  Yale's  line  in  the  closing 
moments  of  the  great  Rugby  match — brought 
back  a  host  of  joint  experiences,  trivial  in  them- 
selves, but  hallowed  by  time. 

\'an  Derwater  remembered  them  all.  For 
each  one  he  had  the  slight  smile  of  his  mouth 
and  the  quizzical  weariness  of  his  eyes ;  but 
when  the  conversation  would  droop  after  each 
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tlie  least  attempt  to  lift  it  up  atrain. 


beinir  convinced  tliat  nothin'<r  could  co 


Finally, 

„    of 

so  bloodless  a  meeting,  Selvvyn  droppt      the 
impersonal  mask. 

'  I  was  mighty  sorry,'  he  said,  '  to  hear  that 
you  and  Marjory  iiave  broken  off' your  entraire- 
nient. 

;  It  was  her  wish:  not  mine.'  Van  Derwater's 
voice  was  deep  and  rich,  but  almost  mono- 
tonous in  its  lack  of  infection. 

'  I  was  talking  to  Forbes  to-day,'  went  on 
Selwyn  tenaciously,  'lie  had  been  to  see 
JNIarjory.' 

'  Yes  ? ' 

'Marjory  told  him  that  you  didn't  care 
enough  for  her  to  go  overseas.  I  should  think 
she  would  realise  that  such  a  matter  concerns 
you  only.' 

'  Not  a  bit  of  it.'  For  the  first  time  the 
other's  manner  showed  signs  of  vitality.  '  It 
means  everything  to  her.  She  wants  to  feel 
that  the  man  she  marries  is  .  big  enough 
to  go  and  help  France.  I  admire  !ier  for 
it.  I  wish  there  were  more  women  with  her 
character.' 

Selwyn  shifted  his  chair  uneasily.  *  But— 
I  don't  understand,'  he  stammered.  '  Vou 
told  her  you  wouldn't  go.' 

•  W^ell,  what  of  it  ? ' 

'  Look  here,  Van,'  said  Selwyn  vehemently  ; 
'  we  have  been  friends  for  many  years.  1  came 
to  you  to-night  because  my  whole  career  is  at 
a  standstill.     I  want  to  tell  you  everything — 

I    must   do   it l^llt    I    r'Jin'f    oc    1r>»^<r   qo    ,r^,,    ,..;fK 
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b  >]d  your  confidence.  It  isn't  curiosity  on 
my  part-  you  know  that.  I  want  to  bring 
back  the  old  sense  of  understand inij  we  once 
had.' 

'You  haven't  chanj^red,'  said  \'an  Derwater, 
an  inscrutable  smile  playing  about  his  mouth. 
'  Vou  always  had  a  habit  of  piercing  people's 
moods,  no  matter  what  defence  they  put  up. 
Hut  if  you  want  candour,  1  '11  tell  you  frankly 
I  am  sorry  you  came  here  this  evening.  I 
knew  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  keep  from 
hurting  you,  and  for  old-times'  sake  I  didn't 
want  to  do  that.  As  you  know,  I  have  never 
made  friends.  You  and  Forbes  were  the 
nearest  thing  to  it,  and  I  suppose  you  two 
meant  more  than  I  would  ever  care  to  admit. 
You  might  ring  the  bell  over  your  head.  The 
fire  needs  more  coal.' 

As  the  negro  obeyed  his  master's  instruc- 
tions and  stoked  the  fire  into  vigour,  the  two 
friends  sat  without  speaking.  Selwyn  was 
mute  with  apprehension  of  what  he  was  to 
hear ;  the  older  man  was  dreading  the  words 
he  had  to  utter.  To  certain  strong  natures 
it  is  more  painful  to  infiict  than  to  recei\  e  a 
wound. 

'  If  you  want  my  story,'  resumed  the  host, 
after  the  servant  had  left  the  room,  'and  as 
you  are  concerned  you  have  a  right  to  hear  it, 
this  is  how  it  goes.  1  went  into  the  diplomatic 
service.  Then  I  met  Marjory.  I  needn't  say 
what  that  meant  to  me.  For  the  first  time,  I 
think,  I  knew  what  living  was.     Shortly  after 
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America  remained  neutral  as  a  country,  it 
was  not  uj)  to  individuals  to  (juarrel  witii 
that  attitude.  Then  eanie  the  Lnsitduia.  I 
wanted  to  ^^o  over  at  once,  but  hated  to  sug- 
gest it  to  Marjory.  One  night,  though,  to 
my  dehght,  the  plucky  little  girl  mentioned  it 
herself.  I  hurried  back  to  \Vashingt()n  and 
offered  my  resignation,  but  the  chief  urged 
me  to  remain  three  months  longer,  saying  that 
I  was  absolutely  necessary  in  the  reorganisa- 
tion of  a  certain  branch  of  the  Intelligence 
Division  in  New  York.  To  cut  the  story 
short,  months  and  months  went  on,  and  they 
refused  to  release  me.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
I  was  directing  an  investigation  into  (icrman 
foreign  diplomacy  that  was  of  so  delicate  a 
nature  I  dared  not  mention  it  to  Marjory. 
At  its  conclusion  I  went  to  Washington  and 
demanded  that  they  let  me  go — I  gave  my 
exact  reason.  The  chief  said  he  wculd  give 
me  a  reply  in  a  week  ;  but  I  told  him  that, 
no  matter  what  he  wrote,  I  would  go  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time.  It  was  while  I  was 
w^aiting  for  the  answer  that  Marjory  said  it 
rested  with  me  whether  or  not  the  entra<xe- 
ment  was  to  be  broken.  I  told  her  that  I 
should  be  able  to  state  my  position  in  a  couple 
of  days.  \Vell,  the  letter  came.  Perhaps 
you  had  better  see  it.  You  can  read  it  to 
yourself.' 

He  went  to  his  desk,  and  searching  among 
the  papers,  produced  a  correspondence-form 
bearing  an  oHicial  stamp.     He  handed  it  to 
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•WASHINnroN,  November  2,  1016. 

•  Peisonal  and  Confidential. 

♦My  DFAii  V^AN  Derwater, — As  a  boy- 
hood friend  of  your  fatlier's  I  have  been  most 
anxious  to  accede  to  your  request  for  release 
from  your  present  duties.  I  may  say  that  in 
my  desire  ^o  do  the  fairest  thing  by  you,  I 
went  so  far  as  to  place  the  facts  of  the  matter 
before  the  President  himself.  He  agreed  with 
me  that  your  services  entitled  you  to  every 
possible  consideration ;  but  he  also  pointed 
out  that  the  intimate  knowledge  of  our  secret 
diplomacy  which  you  have  gained  marks  you 
as  too  valuable  a  man  to  let  go  lightly.  I 
finally  secured  his  consent,  but  an  hour  later 
he  sent  for  me  again.  It  was  to  talk  over  a 
new  enemy  that  has  arisen  in  this  fight  of  the 
present  administration  to  weld  the  conflicting 
elements  of  our  nation  into  a  single-thinking 
whole.  I  refer  to  the  ultra-pacifist  section 
which  has  grown  so  large  recently. 

'  You  told  me  once  that  yon  knew  this 
fellow,  Austin  Selwyn.  I  am  sorry  to  set 
friend  against  friend,  but  his  influence  over 
the  cultured  and  pacifist  elenr.'"  .ts  has  to  be 
met  sternly  and  at  once.  We  cannot  take  per- 
sonal action  against  him,  because  he  is  within 
his  rights  as  a  citizen  of  a  neutral  country;  but 
nevertheless  his  writings  are  proving  a  strong 
disrupting  force — stronger,  in  fact,  than  many 
of  the  clumsier  methods  employed  by  subjects 
of  belligerent  nations. 

•  Word  has  reached  us  that  in  all  probability 
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this  nation  will  be  faced  sliortly  with  the  most 
inoniciitous  decision  of  tlie  war.  Therefore  I 
must  insist  that  you  take  charge  of  tlie  anti- 
disruptionist  propaganda.  I  shall  he  in  New 
York  next  W^ednesday,  and  will  discuss  with 
you  the  methods  by  which  we  can  stem  the 
tide  of  disloyal  pacificism  as  exemplified  by 
this  man  Selwyn. 

'  We  have  no  hold  over  you,  my  boy  ;  but 
in  the  name  of  this  great  Republic  which  is 
struggling  against  such  odds  for  unification  of 
her  national  life,  I  bid  you  remain  at  your  post. 
I  know  that  the  son  of  my  old  friend  Colonel 
Van  Dervvater  will  not  (juestion  an  order. — 
Yours  faithfully,         A.  Walter  Galley.' 

A^  Selwyn  finished  the  letter,  a  flush  swept 
into  his  cheeks  and  his  jaw  stiffened  with  his 
old  fighting  mannerism. 

'  This  is  infamous  ! '  he  cried  hotly.  '  Do 
you  accuse  me  of  disloyalty  to  my  own 
country  ? ' 

'  I  do,'  said  Van  Derwater  calmly. 

Selvvyifs  fists  clenched  with  fury.  '  Van,* 
he  said,  his  voice  quivering  with  suppressed 
passion,  '  I  may  have  been  blind — I  can  see 
where  I  have  injured  you  and  many  others — 
but  when  you  or  Galley  say  that  I  have  been 
trying  to  disrupt  America,  you  lie.  There  is 
no  one  more  passionately  devoted  to  his  coun- 
try than  I.' 

'Which  is  your  country?'  said  Van  Der- 
water. 

Through  the  dim  light  of  the  room  the  eyes 
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of  the  two  men  met.  Sehvyn's  were  blazing 
like  hot  coals ;  Van  Derwater's  were  cold  and 
steely. 

'  \Vhat  have  I  done,'  said  Schvyn,  twice 
checking  himself  before  lie  could  trust  his 
voice,  '  but  tried  to  show  that  war  is  wrong — 
that  men  without  quarrel  are  killing  each  other 
now — that  every  nation  has  contributed  to 
this  terrible  thing  by  its  ignorance?  What 
is  there  in  that  which  merits  the  name  of 
traitor  ? ' 

Van  Derwater  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
taking  a  book  from  the  table,  idly  studied  its 
cover.  'Since  the  war  began,'  he  said,  his 
tones  calm  and  low,  'the  United  States  has 
been  trying  to  speak  with  one  voice,  the  voice 
of  a  united  people.  It  was  the  plain  duty  of 
every  American  to  aid  the  Administration  in 
that.  Instead,  what  have  we  found  ?  Pro- 
Germans  plotting  outrage,  and  pro- Britishers 
casting  slurs ;  conspiracy,  political  blackmail- 
ing, financial  pressure— everywhere  she  has 
looked,  this  country  has  found  within  her 
borders  the  factors  of  disruption.  We  have 
fought  them  '.  We  have  refused  to  be 
bullied  or  cajoled  into  choosing  a  talse  national 
destiny.  At  the  moment  that  we  seem  to 
have  accomplished  something — with  Europe 
looking  to  us  for  the  final  decision  that  nuist 
come — you,  and  others  of  your  kind,  contrive 
to  poison  the  great  educated,  decent-thinking 
class  that  we  always  thought  secure.      Your 

crv    of   "Peace — neace — at   aiiv   nripp   let    i)«: 
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or  unconsciously,  Austin,  you  liave  been  a 
traitor.' 

Selvvyn  rose  furiously  to  his  teet.  '  This  is 
the  end  of  our  fricndsiiip,'  he  said,  with  his 
voice  almost  choking,  and  his  shoulders  chafing 
under  the  passion  which  possessed  him.  '  Your 
chief  has  chosen  to  name  me  as  a  reason  for 
keeping  you  in  America,  and  so  it  is  I  who 
have  come  between  you  and  Marjory.  F'or 
that  I  am  sorry.  But  when  you  question  my 
loyalty  to  America — that  is  the  finish.' 

Van  Derwater  had  also  risen  to  his  feet  and 
with  the  utmost  courtesy  listened  to  Selwyn's 
outburst.  More  than  ever  there  was  a  mystic 
atmosphere  of  the  Past  in  his  bearing.  He 
might  have  been  a  diplomat  of  the  sixteenth 
century  bidding  adieu  to  a  thwarted  enemy 
plenipotentiary. 

'  xVustin,'  he  said,  with  the  merest  inclination 
of  his  head,  and  his  arms  hanging  wearily  by 
his  sides,  '  we  live  in  difficult  times.' 

With  an  angry  gesture,  Selwyn  left  the 
room,  and  taking  his  coat  and  hat  from  the 
negro,  went  again  into  the  street. 

Closing  his  study  door,  Van  Derwater  moved 
slowly  to  his  chair,  and  lifting  his  book,  opened 
it.  For  a  long  time  he  gazed  at  tiie  open  page 
without  reading  a  line.  '  Difficult  times,'  he 
murmured. 


III. 

Still  in  the  grip  of  uncontrollable  fury, 
Selwyn  stamped  his  way  through  the  streets. 
Colliding  heavily  with  a  passer-by,  he  turned 
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and  cursed  Iiim  for  his  clumsiness.  He 
cherished  u  mud  desire  to  retmn  to  Van  l)er- 
water's  rooms  and  force  an  apology  by  vio- 
lence. He  had  expected  criticism,  reproach, 
even  abuse ;  but  that  any  man  should  brand 
him  treasonous  !  .  .  . 

He  spat  into  the  gutter,  and  a  sound  that 
v/as  almost  a  snarl  escaped  I'rom  his  throat. 
He  stopped,  irresolute,  and  the  wound  in  his 
head  burst  into  a  violent  pain.  He  leaned 
against  a  post  until  the  agony  had  passed,  and 
once  more  he  made  for  Broadway.  At  the 
sight  of  his  face  glowing-red  with  passion,  girb" 
cjttered  and  men  drew  aside. 

Crossing  the  road,  he  stood  to  let  a  street- 
car pass,  its  covered  wheels  giving  an  odd 
resemblance  to  an  armoured  car,  when  an  extra 
burst  of  light  made  him  look  up. 

It  was  the  gum  advertisement  again. 


CHAPTER     XXI. 

A    \U;HT    IN    .lAXCAUY. 
I. 

Ta  EXT  inoriiin^r,  when  Selwyn  lefl  liis  hotel, 
^  ^     a  few  (k-siiltorv  snowHakcs  were  faMinL' 
tlirou^rl,  the  air,  and  inoistly  expiriri^r  <„,  the 
asphalt  paveineiils.      It  laeked  a  few  inimites 
ot    nine,    and    the    thousands    wlio    man    the 
niaehmery  of  New  \'ork's  business  were  hurry- 
ing  to    their   appointed    places.      Peo])le   who 
iiad  to  eateh  trauis  were  liurrvin^r  to  stations  • 
and    people    who    had    Jiowhere    to    m)   were 
liurryni^  still   faster.     Taxi-eahs  were  rushinff 
people  aeross   the  eitv ;    and   other  taxi-cabs 
were  rushin^r  them  back  a<rain.     The  overhead 
railway  was  rattling  and  roaring  its  noisy  way  • 
the  surface  cars  were  elattering  and  clanffirnr 
throuuh  the  traffic  ;  and  every  half-niinute  th? 
subways  were  belching  up  cargoes  of  toilers 
nito  the  open  air. 

New  York  was  in  a  hurry. 
All  night  the  great  engine  of  a  million  parts 
had  lam  idle,  but  morning  was  the  signal  that 
every  wheel  must  leap  into  action  again,  driven 
by  the  inexhaustible  army  of  human  souls. 
Hurry,  noise,  clamour,  greed,  fever,  progress 
.  .  .    Another  day  had  dawned  ! 

Crossing  IJroadway  to  reach  Fourth  Avenue 
H  rj^/'T^"^  not  rejn-ess  a  smile  at  the  stricken 
giory  Oi  tiie  great  iMidway.     Tiie  lUuminated 
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sipns  tlint  li;id  searched  tl 

the  mind,  and   had  aided   the   nd 


seen    ironi    the    harl 


vulvar. 


V 


\en 


lik 
he 


le  sec-rei  ere\  ices  ol 
(•scent    loam 
«)in-.    h  (  I..  (1    law.iiN-    aid 


le 


c    a    eiieus    on    a     r.iiny    iik  inii 
theatres,     with     th(  ir  "si^n-l  on 
snperlatives,  were  ^raiish  and   ihnsion  shatf.r- 
II  '"K-      'M'tre  was  ahnost  an  a|)(>h)^rt.tic  air  ahont 

.4  the  bill-hoards  proehiiinin^r  their  nightly  otier- 

in^r  to  be  the  '  biggest  ever.' 

Selwyn  began  to  resent  that  word  'biggest.' 
One  of  the  sad  things  about  America  fs  that 
she  starte<i  out  to  make  language  her  sl;ive— 
only  to  tind  that  it  is  beeoming  her  master. 

Kniering  a  great  olliee-building,  he  eonsiilted 
the  direetory-board,  and  was  swooped  up  to 
the  twenty-tourt!\  floor  in  a  non-stop  elevator. 
Finding  tlie  room  of  his  literary  ancnt,  he 
went  in.  but  a  young  lady  told  hini  ^Jr  Lyons 
was  in  rhica<ro. 

'It  doesn't  matter,'  said  Selwyn.  'I  sliall 
see  him  when  he  returns.  Hut  I  want  a  couple 
ot  addresses.  Have  you  the  file  of  letters  to 
me?     Austin  Selwyn  is  my  name.' 

The  young  lady  wasgratifyinglv  flustered  at 
the  announeement,  and  by  her  haste  to  produee 
the  recjuired  letters  indicated  the  esteem  in 
which  lier  employer  held  the  author. 

'It  was  early  last  September,'  said  he.  '  Mr 
Lyons  mentioned  two  names  :  a  Mr  Schneider, 
who  purcjiased  the  foreign  rights  of  my  stuff"; 
and  some  one  who  wanted  me  to  lecture- 
yes,  that  is  the  letter.     Could  you  give  me  the 

•  -•'   -tiv^v  j^CiiLiciiicii  ; 

She  wrote  them  on  a  card  and  gave  it  to 
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ti"'\P'l  i-  I-  S'-'hneider;  she  said,  Ms  in 

Thanking  lier  for  her  courtesy,  Sehvyn  left 

place  of  business,  sent  m  his  card.  He  was 
ushered  through  a  large  room  where  a  dolen 
typewriters  were  clicking  noisily,  and  reaching 
he  pnv^te  office  of  Mr  Schneider,  founS 
self  in  the  presence  of  a  small,  crafW-f^ced  m'S 
whose  oily  smile  and  air  of  deference  didTot 
harmonise  with  his  eyes,  which  were  as  shHtv 
r^^^'^T'??  as  those  of  a  rat.  He  s look 
hands  with  his  visitor,  and  then  clawed  , at  the 

♦Veil    Mister   Selvyn,'  said   Mr   Schneider 
gjitturally,  'to  vot  do  I  attribute  dis  honour 
Have  a  cigar— sit  down.'  •  """our  . 

'  ^^^y  I  break  the  rule  of  your  office  ? '  said 

so  kind    1  want  to  speak  of  matters  no*  far 
removed  Crom  that  subject ' 

oinis  mouth  and  laughed  immoderately. 
..^.i'      ■    ''"'    ''«  '•'""■<:'),  leanin<r  forward 
eho.  1''"tZ  "• '""«;  "r'^  «""^'- ""°  s"">  -^s 

v\  ith  a  greasv  phuck'e  hp ^    i  .  •     .    . 
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and  turned  the  sign  about.     On  the  reverse 
side  there  was  a  coat-of-arms,  and  the  words : 

•DeUTSCHLAND    tJBER    AlLES.' 

'A'ot  you  tink?'  grinned  Mr  Schneider, 
speaking  from  the  altitude  of  the  chair.  '  Goot, 
ugh  ? '  He  turned  the  thing  about  and  stepped 
down  again,  wringing  his  hands  in  huge  en- 
joyment of  the  whole  thing.  '  You  can  spik 
blainly,  ^Mister  Selvyn,'  he  went  on  amiably. 
'  \'e  unnerstan'  each  odder,  hein  1  Von't  you 
smoke  one  of  dem  cigars  ? ' 

*  No,'  said  Selwyn.  He  looked  at  the  little 
man  for  about  ten  seconds,  then,  crossing  to 
the  wall,  wrenched  the  sign  away,  nail  and  all. 

*  Here,  here,'  protested  Mr  Schneider,  back- 
ing warily  to  the  door,  ♦  vot  for  you  do  dis  ? 
V^ot  you  mean,  you  great  big  fourflusher  ? ' 

The  young  man  eyed  the  sign  and  then  the 
German's  head,  apparently  with  the  idea  of 
bringing  them  together.  Mr  Schneider  further 
developed  his  plan  of  retreat  by  taking  a  grasp 
of  the  door-handle. 

*  That 's  for  people  who  say  "  Nix  on  the 
War,"'  said  Selwyn,  breaking  the  sign  in  his 
hands  as  if  it  were  made  of  matchwood.  '  And 
this  is  for  your  damned  Deutschland  ! ' 

He  broke  the  remainder  over  his  knee,  and 
threw  the  pieces  on  the  flat  desk,  upsetting 
an  ink-bottle,  the  contents  of  v/hich  dripped 
juicily  to  the  floor. 

'  But  ain't  you,'  said  Mr  Schneider,  in  a  voice 
that  was  almost  a  squeal — '  don't  you  got  no 
resbect  for  Chermariy?  Only  yesterday  der 
ambassador,  lie  lole  me  that  after  the  var,  for 
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all  you  wroh  to  help  der  Faderland,  der  Kaiser, 

himself,  vill  on  you  bestow ' 

Before  the  speaker  could  acquaint  the  author 
with  the  exact  nature  of  the  honour  in  store  for 
him,  Selvvyn  had  seized  him  by  the  coat-lapels, 
and  was  shaking  him  so  violently  that  Mr 
Schneiders  natural  talent  for  douhlc-facedness 
was  developed  to  a  pitch  where  an  observant 
looker-on  miglit  have  counted  at  least  five  of 
him  vibrating  at  once. 

'  Vou  dirty  little  hound,'  said  Selwyn,  with- 
out relaxing  in  the  least  the  shaking  process, 
It  you  ever  use  my  name  again,  or  send  out 
anythmg  written,  or  supposed  to  be  written, 
by  me,  I  11  

For  once  words  failed  him,  and  lifting  the 
ittle  mar  almost  off  the  floor,  he   depasited 
him  violently  on  his  own  desk,  in  the  midst 
or  the  pool  formed  by  the  ink. 

'  Xix  on  the  xyar  ! '  snorted  Selwyn  defiantly, 
putting  on  his  hat.  He  was  going  to  add  a 
tew  more  crushi.ig  remarks,  but,  altering  his 
mind,  went  out,  slamming  the  door  so  violently 
that  all  the  typewriters  engaged  in  sending 
out  C,erin;,n  propaganda  were  startled  into  an 
inst;int  of  silence. 

As  for  Mr  Schneider,  he  sat  still  amidst  the 
wreck  of  his  desk,  pondering  over  a  famous 
dehnition  of  war  given  by  an  American  general 
named  Sherman.  ^ 

II. 

^Vithout  waiting  to  catch  the  driver's  eye, 
ti.e  i:npetuous  idealist  overtook  an  empty  taxi- 
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*  United  Manufacturing,  28th  Street,'  he 
called.     •  Make  it  fast.' 

On  arrival  at  his  destination  he  found  that 
Mr  C.  B.  Benjamin  was  the  president  of  the 
United  Manufacturing  Corporation,  which — 
so  a  large  calendar  stated — was  the  biggest 
business  of  its  kind  in  the  universe.  It  had 
more  branches,  more  output,  more  character, 
more  push  than  any  other  three  enterprises  in 
America. 

Mr  Benjamin  was  in,  but  could  be  seen  only 
by  appointment,  so  said  a  sleek-haired  young 
man  of  immaculate  dress. 

'  Give  him  that  card,  and  tell  him  I  want  to 
see  him  at  once,'  said  Selwyn,  with  a  forceful- 
ness  that  caused  a  look  of  pain  to  cross  the 
young  man's  (.'ountenance. 

'  Please  sit  down,'  he  said,  '  and  I  '11  see  what 
I  can  do.' 

As  a  result  of  his  efforts,  Selwyn  received  a 
summons  to  go  right  in — which  he  did,  going 
past  a  number  of  people  who  had  various  big 
propositions  to  put  before  the  big  man  when 
they  could  gain  liis  ear. 

'Good-morning,  Mr  Selwyn,'  said  the  pre- 
sident, a  smartly  dressed  Jew,  with  a  shrewd 
face  and  an  unquestionable  dignity  of  manner. 
'  You  have  returned  to  America,  I  see,' 

•Yes,  Mr  Benjamin.  Do  you  mind  if  I 
come  right  down  to  business  ? ' 

'  Mind  ?  How  else  could  I  have  built 
up  the  United  Manufacturing  Corporation  ? 
Have  a  cigar  ? ' 

'  iVo,  thanks.     Mr  Benjamin,  you  wrote  my 
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acrent  tliat  you  wanted  me  to  lecture  on  the 
fallacy  of  war.' 

'  Sure,'  said  the  president. 

•  May  I  ask  why  ? ' 

Mr  Benjamin  removed  his  spectacles  and 
wiped  them  carefully.  Putting  them  on,  he 
sin-veyed  his  visitor  through  them.  After  that 
he  took  them  off  again,  and  winked  confiden- 
tially. ♦  Mr  Selwyn,'  he  chuckled,  '  you  ain't 
a  child,  and  I  see  that  I  can't  put  over  any 
sob  stuff  witli  you.  I  told  your  agent  I  would 
pay  him  real  money  for  you  to  lecture.  Well, 
take  it  from  me,  when  the  president  of  the 
United  Manufacturing  Corporation  pays  out 
any  of  his  greenbacks  he  don't  expect  nothing 
for  something,  eh  ? ' 

'  I  don't  understand  you— yet,'  said  Selwyn 
quietly. 

Mr  Benjamin  leaned  back  in  his  swivel-chair 
and  cut  the  end  of  a  cigar  with  a  little  silver 
knife.     '  Business,'  he  said,  '  is  business,  eh  ? ' 

'Agreed,'  was  the  terse  response.  'I  am 
still  waiting  to  know  why  you  offered  your 
money  to  me.' 

Mr  Benjamin  leaned  forward,  and  taking  up 
his  glasses,  waved  them  hypnotically  at  the 
young  man.  '  Simply  business,'  he  said.  •  Same 
with  you— same  with  me.  You  write  all  this 
dope  against  war— why  ?  Because  you  know 
there 's  big  money  in  it.  I  pay  you  to  lecture 
because  you  can  help  to  keep  America  out  of 
the  war.  In  1913  I  was  worth  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  To-day  I  have  ten  million. 
^^'c   are  wise  men,  Mr  "^^elwyn,  both  of  us. 
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While  call  the  rest  of  the  peoples  fight,  you  and 
I  make  money.' 

As  if  his  bones  were  aching  with  fatigue, 
Austin  Selwyn  rose  wearily  to  his  feet,  and, 
without  comment,  walked  slowly  out  of  the 
office.  But  the  clerks  noticed  that  his  face 
was  ashy-pale,  like  that  of  a  prisoner  who 
has  received  the  maximum  sentence  of  the 
law. 


III. 

The  days  that  followed  were  the  bitterest 
Austin  Selwyn  had  ever  known. 

It  's  not  in  the  plan  of  the  Great  Dramatist 
that  men  shall  look  on  life  and  not  play  a 
part.  It  is  true  that  there  are  a  few  who 
escape  the  call-boy's  summons,  and  gaze  on 
human  existence  much  as  a  passing  pageant, 
but  even  for  them  is  the  knowledge  that  there 
is  a  moment  called  Death  when  every  man 
must  take  the  stage. 

For  years  Austin  Selwyn  had  stood  apart, 
mingling  witii  those  who  were  enduring  the 
sword-thrusts  of  fate,  as  an  author  chats  with 
the  players  on  the  stage  between  the  act'. 
Even  the  great  tragedy  of  war  had  served 
only  to  enrich  the  processes  of  his  mind.  It 
is  true  he  had  known  compassion,  sorrow,  and 
anger  through  it,  but  they  were  only  counter- 
feit emotions,  born  of  the  grip  of  war  on  his 
imagination. 

But  at  last  life  had  reached  out  its  talons 

^ >___ .     ...,,,..,,.    -^.-^-_ii_ii-^^ 

he  had  avoided,  he  was  now  to  know,  multi- 
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plied  stripped  of  his  last  hope  of  justifying 
his  ideahsm,  he  saw  remorse,  discouracremeiit^ 
a  sense  of  utter  futihty,  the  scorn  of  friends, 
the  applause  of  traitors— he  saw  them  all 
as  shadows  closing  into  blackness  ahead  of 
him. 

He  tried  to  return  to  England,  but  passport 
difhculties  were  made  insurmountable.  He 
went  to  Boston,  only  to  find  that  those  he 
valued  turned  against  him,  and  those  he 
detested  welcomed  him  as  comrade  He 
returned  to  New  York,  but  every  avenue 
ot  activity  was  closed  to  him,  save  the  one 
he  had  chosen  for  himself— that  of  world- 
pacificism. 

He  had  always  been  a  man  of  strong,  under- 
ying  passions,  and  in  his  veins  there  was  the 
hotundissipated  blood  of  youth;  but  his  brain 
had  been  the  controlling  force  in  every  action 
of  his  life  Hitherto  he  had  never  questioned 
Its  complete  mastery;  but  as  he  pondered 
over  his  fall  he  knew  that  it  was  his  brain  that 
had  ridden  him  to  it.  He  no  longer  trusted 
Its  workings.  It  had  proved  rebel  and  brouLdit 
him  to  disaster. 

And   with   that   inner  challenge  came  the 
supreme  ordeal  of  his  life. 

As  rivers,  held  imprisoned  by  winter,  will 
burst  their  confines  in  the  spring  and  overrun 
the  land,  all  the  passions  which  had  been 
cooled  and  tempered  by  his  intellectual  dis- 
cipline swarmed  through  his  arteries  in  revolt. 
INo  longer  was  the  brain  dominatintr  fhn  1.^^,. . 
instead,  he  was  on  fire  with  a  iiundred  mad 
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flames  of  desire,  .sprinfrin«r  from  sources  he 
knew  nothing  of.  They  chmg  to  him  by  day 
and  haunted  him  at  night.  Tiiey  sang  to  liim 
that  vice  had  its  own  heaven,  as  well  as  hell 
—that  licentiousness  held  forgetfulness.  He 
heard  whispers  in  the  air  that  there  were  drugs 
which  opened  perfumed  caves  of  delight,  and 
secret  places  where  sin  was  made  beautiful 
with  mystic  music  and  incense  of  flowers. 

W^hen  conscience — or  wiiatever  it  is  in  us 
that  combats  desire — urged  him  to  close  his 
ears  to  the  voices,  he  cursed  it  for  a  meddle- 
some thing.  Since  Life  had  thrown  down  the 
gauntlet,  he  would  take  it  up !  If  he  had  to 
travel  the  chambers  of  disgrace  and  discourage- 
ment, he  would  go  on  to  the  halls  of  sensual 
abandonment.  Life  had  torn  aside  the  curtain 
— it  was  for  him  to  search  the  recesses  of 
experience. 
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IV. 

One  night  towards  the  end  of  January 
Selwyn  had  tried  to  sleep,  but  the  furies  of 
desire  called  to  him  in  the  dark.  He  got  up 
and  dressed.  He  did  not  know  w^here  he  was 
going,  but  he  knew  that  his  steps  would  be 
guided  to  adventure,  to  oblivion. 

'J'iiere  was  a  drizzling  rain  falling,  and,  with 
his  coat  buttoned  close  about  his  throat,  he 
walked  from  street  to  street,  his  breath  quick- 
ening with  the  ecstasy  of  sensual  surrender 
which  had  at  last  come  to  him.  Men  spoke 
_Y  mm  iiKJui  uuiK  curiicrs  ;  women  caiiea  at 
him  as  he  passed;  he  caught  faint  glimmers 
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down  murky  alleys,  where  opium  was  opening 
the  gates  to  bhss  and  perdition  ;  but,  with  a 
step  that  was  a<Tile  and  graceful,  he  went 
on,  his  arteries  tingling  in  anticipation  of  the 
senses'  gratification.  Once  a  mongrel  slunk 
out  of  a  lane,  and  he  called  to  it.  It  crawled 
up  to  him,  and  he  stooped  down  to  stroke  its 
head,  Aviien,  with  a  yelp  of  terror,  it  leaped 
out  of  his  reach  and  ran  back  into  the  lane. 
As  if  it  was  the  best  of  jests,  he  laughed  aloud, 
and  pickin-  up  a  stone,  sent  it  hurtling  after 
tlie  cur.  'm  hen  he  was  suddenly  afraid.  The 
loneliness  of  the  spot— the  horrors  lurking  in 
the  dark— the  dog's  howl  and  his  own  mean- 
ingless laughter.  He  felt  a  fear  of  niglit— 
of  himself.  He  hurried  on,  but  it  was  not 
until  he  reached  a  lighted  street  of  shops  that 
his  courage  returned,  and  with  the  courage 
his  fever  of  desire,  greater  than  before. 

An  extra  burst  of  rain  warned  him  to 
seek  shelter,  and  hurrying  down  the  street,  he 
paused  under  the  canopy  of  a  shabby  theatre. 
There  was  one  other  person  there— a  woman. 
She  came  over  to  speak  to  him ;  but  when  she 
saw  the  mad  gleam  of  his  eyes  she  drew  back, 
and,  Avith  a  frightened  exclamation,  pressed  her 
hajid  against  her  breast. 

He  made  an  ironic  bow,  then,  with  a  smile, 
looked  up  at  her,  and  she  heard  him  utter  an 
ejaculation  of  amazement. 

For  a  moment  he  had  fancied  that  it  might 
be  true.  The  hkeness  was  uncanny!  The 
burnished-copper  hair,  the  silk-friivred  eves, 
the  poise  of  her  head,  the  tapering  Ifingers— 
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even  in  the  scarlet  of  her  rouged  cheeks,  tliere 
was  a  similarity  to  the  high  colouring  of  the 
English  girl.  What  a  jest  of  the  Fates— that 
they  should  cast  this  poor  creature  of  New 
York's  streets  in  the  same  mould  with  her 
wlio  was  the  veiy  spirit  of  chastity  I 

'What  a  mockery!'  he  muttered  aloud. 
•  What  a  hideous  mockery  ! ' 

He  was  touched  with  sudden  pity.  Per- 
haps this  woman  had  been  born  with  the 
same  spirit  of  rebellion  as  Elise.  Perhaps  her 
poor  mind  had  never  been  developed,  and  so 
she  had  succumbed  to  the  current  of  circum- 
stance. She  might  have  been  the  plaything 
of  environment.  The  wound  in  his  head 
was  hurting  again,  and  he  covered  the  scar 
with  his  moist  hand.  Horrible  as  it  seemed, 
this  creature  had  brought  Elise  to  him  once 
more — Elise,  and  everything  she  meant.  He 
wanted  to  cry  out  her  name.  His  hands 
were  stretched  forward  as  if  they  could  bridge 
the  sea  between  them. 

Like  a  man  emerging  from  a  trance,  he 
looked  dreamily  about  him  —  at  the  street 
running  with  streams  of  water — at  the  silent 
theatre — at  the  woman.  A  weakness  came 
over  him,  and  his  pulses  were  fluttering  and 
unsteady. 

A  peddler  of  umbrellas  passed,  and  Selwyn 
purchased  one  for  a  dollar. 

'  \\'on't  you  take  this  ? '  he  asked,  stepping 
o\'er  to  the  woman,  who  cringed  nervously. 
'  It  is  raining  hard,  and  vou  will  need  it.' 

She  took  the  thing,  and  looked  up  at  him 
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wonderin^rly,  like  a  child  that  has  received  a 
caress  where  it  expected  a  blow. 

*  Say,'  .she  said,  in  a  queer  nasal  whine,  '  I 
thought  you  was  a  devil  when  I  seen  you  a 
minute  a^o.     Honest — you  frightened  me.' 

He  said  nothing. 

*\\'iiy' — there  was  a  weak  quaver  in  her 
whine,  and  she  caught  his  wrist  with  her  hand 
— '  wliy,  you  'le  kind — and  I  thought  you  was 
a  devil.     Gee  !  ain't  it  funny  ? ' 

With  a  slirill  laucrh  that  set  his  teeth  on 
edge,  she  put  up  t!  ■  umbrella  and  walked 
out  into  the  rain.  And  only  a  passing  police- 
man saw,  by  the  light  of  a  lamp,  that  her 
eyes  were  glistening. 

Selvvyn  remained  where  he  was,  blinking 
stupidly  into  the  rain-soaked  night,  as  one 
who  has  been  walking  in  his  sleep  and  has 
waked  at  the  edge  of  an  abyss. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

THE    CHAI.LKXGE. 
I. 

IT  was  nearly  noon  next  day  before  Selwyn 
woke  from  a  heavy,  dreamless  sleep.  Both 
in  mind  and  in  body  there  was  the  listlessness 
which  follows  the  passing  of  a  crisis,  but  for 
the  first  time  in  many  days  he  felt  the  impulse 
to  face  life  again,  to  accept  its  bludgeonings, 
iinflinr'-.ing. 

He  was  almost  fully  dressed,  when  a  mes- 
senger arrived  with  a  letter.  It  was  from 
Edgerton  Forbes. 

•My  dear  Austin, — I  have  been  trying  to 
get  hold  of  you  for  the  past  week,  but  you  are 
as  elusive  as  a  hundred-dollar  bill.  Douglas 
\Vatson  has  returned  from  the  front,  minus 
an  arm,  and  he  has  asked  as  many  ex-Harvard 
men  as  possible  to  meet  him  at  the  University 
Club.  We  are  having  dinner  there  to-night 
in  one  of  the  smaller  rooms,  and  I  want  you 
to  come  with  me.  I  '11  pick  you  up  at  your 
hotel  at  seven,  and  we  can  walk  over  If  it  is 
all  right,  send  word  by  the  messenger. — As 
ever,  Forbes.' 

Selwyn's  first  instinct  was  to  refuse.  He 
had  no  desire  to  meet  Watson  again  just  yet, 

11---1      vtivi     !jc     v.  iiiii,     tO     iUCC     JliCii     VVilii     VVIiOiii    iiC 
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another   lonely    night   arose— night,  with    its 
germs  of  madness. 

♦Tell  Mr  Forhes,'  he  said,  'that  I  shall 
expect  him  at  seven.' 

A  few  minutes  before  the  time  arranged 
the  elergyman  called,  and  they  started  for  the 
club.  The  air  was  raw  and  chilling,  and 
people  were  hurrying  through  the  streets, 
taking  no  heed  of  the  illuminated  shop 
windows,  tempting  the  eye  of  woman  and 
the  purse  of  man.  In  almost  every  towering 
building  the  lights  of  ofHces  were  gleaming,  as 
tired,  routine-chain.''  staffs  worked  on  into 
the  night  tabulating  and  recording  the  ever- 
increasing  prosperity  of  the  times. 

The  times ! 

Ordinary  forms  of  greeting  had  changed 
to  nuitual  congratulations  on  afHuence. 
Anecdotes  of  business  men  were  no  longer 
of  struggle  and  privation,  but  of  record  out- 
puts and  maxinmm  prices.  Theatres,  cafes, 
cinema  palaces,  churches,  hotels  -tluy  had 
never  seen  such  times.  Success  was  in  the 
very  dampness  of  the  air  as  thousands  of 
people  looked  at  it  from  the  cosy  interior  of 
limousines,  people  who  had  nc\cr  aspired 
higher  than  un  occasional  taxi-cab.  The 
times!  Dollars  multiplied  and  begat  great 
families  of  dollars— and  Broadway  glittered  as 
never  before. 

It  is  diflieult  to  state  what  trend  of  thought 
made  conversation  between  the  friends  diffieuh, 
but  after  two  or  three  desultory  attempts  they 
walked  on  without  speaking.  "  As  they  were 
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entering  the  niajestic  portals  of  the  club, 
Sclwyn  was  reminded  of  a  (jucstion  he  had 
intended  all  day  to  ask. 

'  Kdge,'  he  saiti,  'have  you  heard  anythirig 
of  Marjory  Sliorehani  V 

*  She  sailed  two  weeks  ago  for  France,' 
answered  the  clergyman. 

They  were  directed  to  an  upper  floor,  where 
they  found  a  hundred  or  so  guests  who  claimed 
Harvard  as  their  <i/ff/(i  malcr.  Although  most 
of  his  old  ae(juaintances  were  (juite  cordial, 
Selwyn  felt  oddly  self-conscious.  He  caught 
sight  of  (ierard  X'^an  Derwater  with  his  im- 
passive courtliness  dominating  a  group  of 
active  hut  less  impressive  men  ;  and  behind 
them  he  saw  Douglas  Watson  of  Cambridge 
surrounded  by  a  do/en  guests  ;  but  he  pleaded 
a  headache  to  Forbes,  and  sought  a  secluded 
corner,  where  he  remained  until  dinner  was 
announced. 

Ivike  all  affairs  where  men  are  alone  and  the 
charming  artifices  of  femininity  are  missing, 
there  was  a  severity  and  a  formality  which  did 
not  disappear  until  the  ministrations  of  wine 
and  food  had  engendered  a  glow  which  did 
away  with  shyness.  The  table  was  arranged 
in  the  form  of  the  letter  IJ,  with  Watson 
beside  the  chairman  at  the  head. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  dinner  conversation 
and  hilarity  were  growing  apace.  Men  were 
forgetting  the  scramble  of  existence  in  the 
recollection  of  old   college   days,  when   their 
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laughed  over  incidents  tliat  had  caused  heart- 
hurnings  at  the  time;  and  as  they  laiigh.ed 
more  than  one  felt  a  swelhng  of  the  throat. 
It  was,  perhaps,  just  an  odd  streak  of  senti- 
ment (and  the  man  who  is  without  such  is 
a  sorry  spectacle)  ;  or  it  may  have  been  the 
memory  of  ideals,  aspirations,  dreams— left 
behind  the  college  gates. 

♦Gentlemen.'  The  chairman  had  risen  to 
his  feet.  Cigars  were  lit ;  and  he  was  greeted 
with  the  usual  applause.  'Gentlemen,  we 
have  gathered  here  at  short  notice  to  welcome 
an  old  boy  of  Harvard— Douglas  V>^itson. 
He  has  a  message  which  he  wants  to  deliver 
to  us,  and  not  only  because  he  is  one  with  us 
in  tradition  would  we  listen,  but  his  empty 
sleeve  is  a  mute  testimony  that  he  has  fought 
in  a  cause  which— though  not  our  own^is 
one  which  I  know  has  the  sympathy  of  every 
man  in  this  room.  I  shall  not  detain  you, 
gentlemen,  but  ask  your  most  attentive  hearinir 
for  Mr  AVatson.'  ^ 

As  the  gu(;st  of  the  evening  rose  to  speak 
he  was  greeted  with  prolonged  apphuise,  which 
broke  into  'For  he's  a  jolly  good  fellow,'  and 
ended  in  a  college  football  yell.  During  it 
Sehvyn  sat  motionless,  his  alert  mind  tryin<' 
to  decipher  the  difference  between  Watson^ 
face  and  the  others.  It  was  not  only  that 
they  were,  almost  without  exception,  clean- 
shaven, and  that  AN'atson  wore  a  small  military 
moustadie;  the  dissimilarity  went  beyond  that. 
Although  he  was  ob  iously  nervous,' Watson's 
eyes  iouked  steadily  ahead  as  tliose  of  a  man 
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who  has  faced  death  and  looked  on  things 
that  never  were  intended  for  human  vision. 
It  iiad  left  him  aged — not  aged  as  with,  years, 
but  by  an  experience  which  made  all  the  keen- 
faced  men  about  him  seem  clever  precocities 
whose  mentalities  had  outstripped  tlie  growth 
of  their  souls. 

And  studying  this  phenomenon,  Selwyn 
became  conscious  of  the  American  business 
face. 

Although  differing  in  colouring  and  shape, 
practically  every  face  showed  lips  thin  and 
straight,  eyes  narrowing  and  restlessly  on  the 
qui  vive,  the  nervous,  muscular  tension  from 
the  battle  for  supremacy  in  feverish  com- 
petition, the  dull,  leaden  complexion  of  those 
who  disregar'''  the  sunshine — these  combined 
in  a  clear  imp.cssion  of  extraordinary  abilities 
and  capacities  with  whi  h  to  meet  the  affairs 
of  the  day.  What  one  missed  in  ail  tJieir 
faces  was  a  sense  of  the  centuries. 

No — not  in  all.  At  the  table  opposite  to 
Selwyn  was  Gerard  Van  Derwater,  whose  self- 
composure  and  air  of  formal  courtliness  made 
him,  as  always,  a  man  of  distinctive,  almost 
lonely,  personality. 

'Thank  you  very  much,'  said  Watson,  as 
the  applause  and  singing  died  away.  His 
fingers  pressed  nervously  on  the  table,  and  his 
first  words  were  uneven  and  jerky.  '  I  needr 
tell  you  I  am  not  a  sj^jeaker.  I  have  a  g''L  t 
message  for  you  chaps,  but  I  may  not  be  able 
to  express  it.  That  was  my  reason  for  asking 
to  speak  to  ex-Harvard  men.     I  did  it  because 
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I  knew  I  sliould  have  men  who  thought  as  I 
did— men  wljo  looked  on  things  in  tlie  same 
way  as  myself.  I  knew  you  would  be  patient 
with  me,  and  I  was  certain  you  would  o-jve  an 
answer  to  the  question  wliieh  I  bring  from 
France.' 

He  paused  momentarily,  and  shifted  his 
position,  but  his  face  had  gained  in  determina- 
tion. A  few  of  his  listeners  encouraged  him 
audibly,  but  the  remainder  waited  to  s'ee  what 
lay  behind  the  intensity  of  his  manner. 

•I  don't  want  pity  for  my  wound,'  he 
resumed.  '  The  soldier  who  comes  out  of  this 
war  with  only  the  loss  of  an  arm  is  lucky. 
1  ut  that  aside.  I  want  you  to  listen  to  me 
as  an  American  who  loves  his  country  just  as 
you  do,  and  who  once  was  proud  to 'be  an 
American.' 

He  raised  his  head  defiantly,  and  when  he 
spoke  again,  the  indecision  and  the  faltering 
had  vanished. 
^  '  Gentlemen,  the  (]uestion  I  bring  is  from 
France  to  America.  It  is  more  than  a 
question;  it  is  a  challenge.  It  is  not  sent 
from  one  Government  to  another  Government, 
but  from  the  heart  of  Fiance  to  the  conscience 
of  America.  They  don't  understand.  Month 
after  month  the  women  there  are  seeing  their 

sons  and  husbands  killed,  their  homes  destroyed, 
and  no  end  in  sight.  And  every  day  they  are 
asking,  "Will  America  never  come?"  My 
God  !  I  've  seen  that  question  on  a  thousand 
faces  of  women  who  have  lost  everything  but 
ix.e.x    ..^,-pc    lu    tiiii,   country,     i    used    to    teii 
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them  to  wait — it  would  come.  I  said  it  had 
to  come.  When  the  Hun  sank  the  Lmitania 
I  was  glad,  for  at  last,  I  told  them,  America 
would  act.  Do  you  know  what  the  British 
Tommies  were  saying  about  you  as  we  took 
our  turn  in  the  line  and  read  in  the  papers 
how  Wilson  was  conversing  with  Germany 
about  that  outrage  ?  I  could  have  killed 
some  of  them  for  what  they  said,  for  I  was 
still  proud  of  my  nationality ;  but  time  went 
on  and  the  French  people  asked  "When?" 
and  the  British  Tommy  laughed. 

'If  I  'm  hurting  any  of  you  chaps,  think  of 
what  I  felt.  One  night  behind  the  lines  a 
soldiers'  concert-party  gave  a  show.  Two  of 
the  comedians  were  gagging,  and  one  asked 
the  other  if  he  knew  wiiat  the  French  flag 
stood  for,  and  he  said,  "  Yes — liberty."  His 
companion  then  asked  him  if  he  knew  what 
the  Britisli  flag  stood  for,  and  he  replied,  "Yes 
— fr^t  lom."  "  Then,"  said  the  first  comedian, 
*'  what  does  the  American  flag  stand  for  ? "  "I 
can't  just  say,"  said  the  other  one,  "  but  I  know 
that  it  has  stood  a  hell  of  a  lot  for  two  years." 
The  crowd  roared — officers  and  men  alike.  I 
wanted  to  get  up  and  fight  the  whole  outfit ; 
but  what  could  I  have  said  in  defence  of  this 
nation  ?  America — our  country  here — has  be- 
come a  vulgar  joke  in  men's  mouths.' 

He  stopped  abruptly,  and  poured  himself 
out  a  glass  of  water.  No  one  made  a  sound. 
There  was  hot  resentment  on  nearly  every 
face,  but  they  would  hear  him  out  without 
interruption. 
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The  educated  classes  of  England,'  he  went 
on,    are  different  in  their  methods,  but  thev 
mean  the  same  thing.    They  say  it  is  America's 
business  to  decide  for  herself,  but  the  English- 
man conveys  what  he  means  in  his  voice,  not 
m  his  words.     When  I  was  hit.  I  swore  I  would 
come  back  here  and  find  out  what  had  chanL^ed 
the  nation  I  knew  i,i  the  old  days  into  a  thintr 
too  yellow  to  hit  back.     ]\Ir  Chairman,  you 
said  1  had  fought  in  a  cause  that  is  not  yours 
I  beg  to  differ.     There  are  hundreds  of  A  meri^ 
cans   hghting   to-night   in    France.     They're 
with  the  Canadians— they 're  with  the  French 
—they  re  with  the  British.     Ask  them  if  this 
cause   isn't   ours.      I   lay  beside   a  Princeton 
grad.  in  hospital.     He  had  been  hit,  serving 
with  the  Durhams.     "  1  'm  never  going  bi.ck 
to  America,"  he  said.     "  I  couldn't  stand  it  " 
As  a   matter  of  fact,  he   died— but   I   don't 
think  you  like  that  picture  any  more   than 
1  do. 

Bringing  his  fist  down  on  the  table  with 
a  crash,  Watson  leaned  forward,  and  with 
Hashing  eyes  poured  out  a  stream  of  words 
m  which  reproach,  taunts,  accusations,  and 
pleading  were  weirdly  mixed.  He  told  them 
they  should  remove  the  statue  of  Liberty  and 
substitute  one  of  Pontius  Pilate.  In  a  voice 
choking  with  emotion,  he  asked  whaL  thev 
had  done  with  the  soul  left  them  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  Republic.  He  pict-.i.ed  the 
British  troops  holding  on  with  nothing  but 
their  indomitable  cheeriness,  and  dvin<T  as  if 
iL  were  the  greatest  of  jokes.     In  one  sentence 
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he  visualised  Arras  with  refugees  fleeing  from 
it,  and  New  York  glittering  with  prosperity. 
\Vith  no  relevancy  other  than  that  born  of  his 
tempestuous  sincerity,  he  thrust  his  words  at 
them  with  a  ring  and  an  incision  as  though  he 
were  in  tlie  midst  of  an  engagement. 

•That  is  all,'  he  said  when  he  had  spoken 
for  twenty  minutes.  'In  the  name  of  those 
Americans  who  have  died  with  the  Allies,  in 
the  name  of  the  Limtanins  murdered,  in  the 
r  me  of  civilisation,  I  ask,  Wliat  have  you 
L    nc  with  Americas  soul?' 

He  sat  down  amidst  a  strained  silence. 
Everywhere  men's  faces  were  twitching  with 
repressed  fury.  Some  were  livid,  and  others 
bi'  their  lips  to  keep  back  the  hot  words  that 
clamoured  for  utterance.  The  chairman  made 
no  attempt  to  rise,  but  by  a  subconscious 
unanimity  of  thought  every  eye  was  turned 
to  the  one  man  whose  appearance  had  under- 
gone no  change.  As  if  he  had  been  listening 
to  the  legal  presentation  of  an  impersonal  case, 
Gerard  V^an  Derwater  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
with  the  same  courtly  detachment  he  had 
shown  from  the  beginning  of  the  affair. 

II. 

*  Mr  Van  Derwater,'  said  the  chairman 
hoarsely;  and  a  murmur  indicated  that  he 
had  voiced  the  wish  of  the  gathering. 

Slowly,  almost  ponderously,  the  diplomat 
rose,  bowing  to  the  chairman  and  then  to 
Watson,  who  was  looking  straight  ahead-,  his 
face  flushed  crimson. 
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Mr  Chairman— Mr  Watson— Gentlemen,' 
said    Van    Derwater.      He    stroked    his    chin 
meditatively,    and    looked    calmly    about    as 
though  leisurely  recalling  a  titbit  of  anecdote 
or  quotation.     « Our  friend  from  overseas  has 
not  erred  on  the  side  of  subterfuge.     He  has 
been  frank— excellently  frank.     He  has  told 
us    that    this    Republic    has    become    a    jest 
and  that  we  are  responsible.     I  assume  from' 
several  of  your  faces  that  you  are  not  pleased 
with  the  truth.     Surely  you  did  not  need  Mr 
V\  atson  to  tell  you  what  they  are  saying  in 
England  and  France.     That  has  been  obvious 
—unpleasantly  obvious— and,  I  suppose,  obvi- 
ously  unpleasant' 

He  smiled  with  a  little  touch  of  irony,  and 
leaning  forward,  flicked  the  ash  from  his  cigar 
on  to  a  plate. 

'  Mr  Watson,'  he  resumed,  '  has  asked  what 
we  have  done  with  America's  soul.  That  is  a 
telling  phrase,  and  I  should  like  to  meet  it 
with  an  equally  telling  one ;  but  this  is  not 
a  matter  of  phraseology,  but  of  the  deepest 
thought.  Gentlemen,  if  you  will,  look  back 
with  me  over  the  brief  history  of  this  Republic. 
Ihere  are  great  truths  hidden  in  the  Past. 

'  In  1778  Monsieur  Turgot  wrote  that 
America  was  the  hope  of  the  human  race- 
that  the  earth  could  see  consolation  in  the 
thought  of  the  asylum  at  last  open  to  the 
down-trodden  of  all  nations.  Three  years 
later  the  Abb^  Tayiuils,  writing  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  said :  "  At  the  sound  of  the 
snapping  chains  our  own  fetters  seem  to  grow 
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lighter,  and  we  imagine  for  a-  moment  that 
the  air  we  breathe  grows  purer  at  the  news 
that  the  universe  counts  some  tyrants  the 
less."  Ten  years  after  that  the  editor  Prud- 
honune  declared:  "Philosophy  and  America 
have  brought  about  the  French  llevolution." 

'  I  will  not  weary  you,  gentlemen,  with 
further  extracts,  but  I  ask  you  to  note — and 
this  is  somcth'nig  rv/iich  mauij  of  ou?'  public  men 
have  forgotten  to-day — that  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  our  career  we  were  inextricably 
involved  with  European  affairs.  Entangling 
alliances — no  !    But  segregation — impossible  ! ' 

For  an  instant  his  cold,  academic  manner 
was  galvanised  into  emphasis.  His  listeners, 
who  were  still  smarting  under  Watson's  words, 
and  had  been  restless  at  the  unimpassioned 
tone  of  \'^an  Derwater's  reply,  began  to  feel 
the  grip  of  his  slowly  developing  logic. 

'  Thus,'  the  speaker  went  on,  '  at  the  com- 
mencement, our  national  destiny  became  a 
thing  dominated  by  the  philosophy  of  humani- 
tarianism.  When  we  had  shed  our  swaddling- 
clothes  and  taken  form  as  a  people,  the  issue 
of  the  North  and  the  South  began  to  rise. 
Because  of  his  realisation  of  the  part  America 
had  to  play  in  human  affairs,  Lincoln,  the 
great-hearted  Lincoln,  said  we  must  have  war. 
Against  the  counsel  of  his  Cabinet,  loathing 
everything  that  had  to  do  with  bloodshed,  this 
man  of  the  people  declared  that  there  could 
be  no  North  or  Soutii,  but  only  America. 
And  to  secure  that  he  plunged  this  country 
into  a  four  years'  war — four  years  of  untold 
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suffering  and  terrible  bravery.  When,  during 
the  struggle,  Lincoln  was  informed  that  peace 
could  be  had  by  dropping  the  question  of  the 
slaves'  emancipation,  his  answer  was  the  pro- 
clamation that  all  men  were  free.  With  his 
great  heart  bleeding,  he  said,  "  The  war  must 
go  on."  Philosophy  and  America  brought 
on  the  French  Uevolution.  Philosophy  and 
humanitarianism  brought  on  the  war  of  North 
and  South. 

'The  psychology  of  America,  which  had 
been  hidden  beneath  the  physical  side  of 
our  rebellion,  took  definite  form  as  a  result. 
The  gates  of  the  country  were  open  to  the 
entire  world.  The  down-trodden,  the  perse- 
cuted, the  discouraged,  the  helpless,  no  matter 
of  what  creed  or  nationality,  saw  the  rain- 
bow of  hope.  By  hundreds  of  thousands  they 
poured  into  this  country.  Slav  and  Teuton, 
Galician,  Italian,  Belgian,  Jew,  in  an  endless 
streani  they  came  to  America,  and,  true  to 
\Vashington  and  Lincoln,  she  received  them 
with  the  words,  "  Welcome— free  men."  And 
so  we  shouldered  the  burdens  of  the  Past,  and 
men  who  had  been  slaves— white  as  well  as 
black— drank  of  freedom.' 

There  was  no  applause,  but  men  were  lean- 
ing forward,  afraid  they  might  miss  a  single 
word.  \'an  Derwater's  dept'-)  of  human  under- 
standing, his  lack  of  passion,  his  solitariness 
that  had  been  likened  to  an  air  of  impending 
tragedy,  held  his  listeners  with  a  magic  no 
one  could  have  explained.  He  might  have 
come  as  a  .pirit  of  times  that  had  passed,  so 
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chai-fred  with  the  ages  was  his  strange,  powerful 
personality. 

•From  an  open  sky,'  he  continued,  'came 
the  present  war.  The  older  nations,  knit  by 
tradition  and  startled  by  its  imminence,  flew 
to  arms  at  a  word  from  their  leaders.  France, 
who  had  been  our  friend,  looked  to  us ;  but 
what  was  our  position  ?  In  fifty  topgues  our 
citizens  cried  out  that  it  was  to  escape  war 
that  they  had  come  to  America.  Could  we 
tell  the  Jew  that  Russia,  which  had  persecuted 
him  to  the  point  of  madness,  was  on  the  side 
of  mercy?  Could  we  convince  the  Teuton 
that  his  Fatherland  had  become  suddenly 
peopled  with  savages  ?  Could  we  say  to  the 
Irishman,  bitterly  antagonistic  to  England, 
that  Britain  was  fighting  for  the  liberation 
of  small  nations  ?  Could  we  ask  the  Greek, 
the  Pole,  the  Galician,  to  go  back  to  the 
continent  from  which  they  had  come,  and 
give  their  blood  that  the  old  order  of  things 
might  go  on  ? 

'  liut,  you  ask,  what  of  the  real  American, 
descended  from  the  men  who  fought  in  the 
War  of  Independence  and  the  Civil  War. 
Yes— what  of  him  ?  From  earliest  boyhood 
he  has  been  taught  that  Britain  is  our  tradi- 
tional enemy.  To  secure  existence  we  had  to 
fight  her.  To  maintain  existence  we  fought 
her  again  in  1812.  Wlien  we  were  locked  in 
a  death-struggle  with  the  rebellious  South, 
she  tried  to  hurt  our  cause— although  history 
uill  show  th.it  the  real  hearh  nf  B'-'^^ai'^  Vv'as 
s-lidly  with  the  North.     In  our  short  life" as 
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a  people  we  find  that,  always,  the  enemy  is 
Hritiiin.  In  one  day  could  we  chancre  the 
tc'uchin^r  of  a  lifetime  ?  The  soul  of  America 
was  not  dead,  but  it  was  buried  beneath  the 
conflicting  elements  in  which  lay  her  ultimate 
strciiirlh,  but  her  present  weakness. 

'What,  then,  was  the  situation?  Events 
had  outridden  our  national  development. 
Whether  it  could  have  beei  avoided  or  not 
I  do  not  know.  VV^hether  our  education  was 
at  fault,  or  whether  materialism  had  made  us 
blind — these  things  I  cannot  tell  you.  I  only 
know  that  this  war  found  us  potentially  a 
nation,  but  actually  a  babel  of  tongues.  With- 
out philosophy  and  humanitarianism  this  nation 
could  not  go  to  war — and  in  those  two  things 
we  were  not  ready. 

'  I  do  not  belittle  the  many  gallant  men 
who  have  left  these  shores  to  fight  with  the 
Allies,  but  I  say  that  in  a  world-crisis  the 
voices  of  individuals  ca'^not  be  heard  unless 
they  speak  through  .3  medium  of  their 
nationality.  The  question  from  France  is 
not  "  Will  Americans  never  come  ? "  but 
"Will  America  never  come?"  When  the 
war  found  the  Americanisation  of  our  people 
unfinished,  it  became  the  duty  of  every  loyal 
man  in  the  Republic  to  give  his  very  life- 
blood  to  achieve  solidarity.  Do  you  think  we 
could  not  see  that  the  Allies  were  fighting  our 
battle  ?  It  was  impossible  for  this  nation  that 
had  shouldered  the  problems  of  the  Old  World 
not  to  see  it;  so  we  began  the  education  of 
all  our  people.     We  could  have  hurled  this 
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nation   into  war   at  almost  any  hour    l)v  an 


il   (1 


nation) 

was  im,)erative  in  its  demands.  Not  in  heat, 
which  wouhl  be  bound  to  cool ;  not  in  re- 
venge, which  would  soon  be  forgotten;  but 
by  philosophy  and  humanitarianisrn  alone 
could  this  great  Republic  go  to  war. 

'Vet,  when  this  Admin istntion  looked  for 
help,  what  did  it  find  The  two  races  that 
come  to  this  country  and  never  help  its 
Americanisation  are  the  Germans  and  the 
English.  They  remain  true  to  their  former 
citizenship,  artd  they  die  true  to  them, 
(ientlemen,  that  must  not  be  again.  America 
will  always  be  open  to  the  world,  but  he  who 
passes  within  these  gates  to  live  must  accept 
responsibilities  as  well  as  privileges. 

'  I  am  almost  finished.  For  two  years  and 
a  half  we  have  fought  against  the  disintegrat- 
ing forces  within  our  country.  We  ha\  e  en- 
dured the  sneers  of  belligerents,  the  insults  of 
Ciermany,  and  the  tolerance  of  Britain— and 
still  we  have  fought  on.  Literally  we  were 
struggling,  as  did  our  forefathers,  for  nation- 
hood. But  let  me  ask  Mr  Watson  if  our 
psychological  unprepared ness  was  entirely  our 
i'iiuh.  When  Britain  allied  herself  with  Russia, 
did  she  give  a  thought  to  the  effect  it  would 
have  on  the  American  mind  ?  To  us,  Russia 
was  the  last  stronghold  of  barbaric  despotism, 
and  yet  Britain  made  that  alliance,  identifying 
herself  with  the  forces  of  reaction.  I  do  i  ot 
say  that  we  would  have  entert-d  into  a  sim-ilur 
or  any  agreement  with  Britain,  but  there  are 
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alliances  of  the  spirit  far  more  binding  than 
the  most  solemn  treaties.  I  accuse  Britain  of 
failing  to  make  the  advances  toward  a  spiritual 
covenant  with  the  United  States,  in  which  lay 
— and  still  lies — the  hope  of  this  world.' 

A  messenger  had  entered  tlie  room  and 
handed  a  note  to  the  chairman.  It  was  passed 
along  to  Van  Derwater's  place  and  left  in  front 
of  him.  lie  took  it  up  without  opening  it, 
and  fingered  it  idly  as  he  spoke. 

'  A  nation  does  not  need  to  be  at  war,'  he 
went  on, '  to  find  that  traitors  are  in  her  midst. 
The  struggle  of  this  Administration  for  unity 
of  thought  has  been  thwarted  right  and  left 
by  men  of  no  vision,  men  drunk  with  greed, 
men    blinded   with    education    and    so-called 
idealism.     Mr  Watson,  you  ask  what  we  have 
done  with  America's   soul.     I  will   tell   you 
what  we  have  done  /or  it.     There  are  many 
of  us  in  this  room  wlio  have  given  everything 
we  have — our  time,  our  friends,  and  things 
which  we  valued  mo»-«  than  life — because  we 
have  respected  the  trust  imposed   on  us   of 
maintaining  America's  destiny.     I   am    sorry 
for  your  empty  sleeve.     But   let   me   assure 
you  that  we,  also,  have  known  suffering.     Be- 
cause we  believe  in  America,— first,  last,  and 
always  in  America — we  have  stayed  here,  en- 
during sneers  and  contumely,  in  order  that 
when  America  speaks  it  will  be  like  the  sound 
of  a  rushing  cataract — one  voice,  one  heart, 
but  the  voice  and  heart  of  Humanity.     In  no 
other  way  can  America  go  to  war.  ...  And 
until  that  moment  arrives  1  shall  wear  this 
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garb  of  neutrality  as  proudly  as  any  soldier 
his  uniform  of  honour.* 

lie  sat  down,  and  in  an  instant  the  whole 
crowd  was  on  its  feet.  Mrn  cheered  mid 
shouted,  and,  unashamed,  tears  ran  down 
many  faces.  \Vith  his  heart  pounding'  and 
his  eyes  blinded  with  emotion,  Selwn  did 
not  make  a  move.  He  could  only  watch, 
through  the  mist,  the  figure  of  Gerard  V^an 
Derwater  with  its  cloak  of  loneliness.  He  saw 
him  look  down  at  the  message  and  break  the 
seal  of  the  envelope.  He  saw  a  Hush  of  colour 
sweep  into  the  pallid  cheeks  and  then  recede 
again.  Still  with  the  air  of  calmness  and  self- 
control,  Van  Derwater  rose  again  to  his  feet. 

*  Gentlemen,'  he  said.  The  room  was  hushed 
instantly  and  every  face  was  turned  towards 
him.  '  Gentlemen,  I  have  received  a  message 
from  my  headquarters.  Germany  has  an- 
nounced the  resumption  of  unrestricted  sub- 
marine warfare.' 

For  a  moment  the  room  swam  before  Sel- 
wyn's  eyes.  The  shouts  and  exclamations  of 
the  others  seemed  to  come  from  a  distance. 
And  suddenly  he  found  that  he  was  on  his 
feet.  His  eyes  were  like  brilliants  and  his 
voice   rang   out   above   all  the  other  sounds. 

•  Van  1 '  he  cried,  *  does  this  mean  war — at 
last  ? ' 

With  steady,  unchanging  demeanour  his 
former  friend  looked  at  him,  '  Yes,'  he  said. 
'At  last.' 

AT\r\       QQ      'fll£»tr      iirn4'ol»^fl       +l-»£k\r      GQ"«»'       \^"T-»       T^-rk»* 

w^ater's  hands  contract,  and  for  a  moment  that 
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passed  as  quickly  as  it  came  his  whole  being 
shook  in  a  convulsive  tremor  of  feeling.  Then, 
in  a  silence  that  was  poignant,  he'  sank  slowly 
into  his  chair,  his  shoulders  drooping,  listless 
and  weary.  W^ith  eyes  that  were  seeing  into 
some  secret  world  of  their  own  he  gazed 
dreamily  across  the  room,  and  a  smile  crept 
into  his  face— a  smile  of  one  who  sees  the 
dawn  after  a  long,  bitter  night. 

*  Thank  God,'  he  said,  with  hps  that  trembled 
oddly.     'Thank  God.' 


•APTER    XXIII. 

I'lE    SMUGGLER    BREED. 
I. 

ON  an  April  evening,  fifteen  months  later,  a 
certain  liveliness  could  have  been  noted 
in  the  vicinity  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  The 
occasion  was  another  season  of  opera  in  Eng- 
lish, and  as  the  offering  for  the  night  wjijs 
Madam  Butttrfiy,  the  usual  heterogeneous  fra- 
ternity of  Puccini-worshippers  were  gathering 
in  large  numbers. 

Although  the  splendour  of  Covent  Garden 
(which  had  been  closed  for  the  war)  was 
missing,  the  boxes  held  their  modicum  of 
brilliantly  dressed  women  ;  and  through  the 
audience  there  was  a  considerable  sprinkling 
of  soldiers,  mostly  from  the  British  Dominions 
and  America,  grasping  hungrily  at  one  of  the 
few  war-time  London  theatrical  productions 
that  did  net  engender  a  deep  and  lasting 
melancholy — to  say  nothing  of  a  deep  and 
lasting  doubt  of  English  humour  and  English 
delicacy. 

In  one  of  the  upper  boxes  Lady  Erskin 
had  a  small  unescorted  party.  Lady  Erskin 
herself  was  a  plump  little  miniature  who  was 
ratV.er  exercised  over  the  dilemma  of  whether 
to  display  a  huge  feathery  fan  and  obliterate 
herself,  or  to  sacrifice  the  fan  to  the  glory  of 
being  stared  at  by  common  people.  With  her 
was  her  sister,  the  wife  of  a  country  rector, 
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who  assumed  such  an  elaborate  air  of  ennui 
that  any  one  could  have  told  it  was  her  first 
time  in  a  box.  Between  them  was  Lady 
Erskin's  rather  pretty  dauo;hter,  and  behind 
her,  with  all  her  vivid  personality  made  glorious 
in  its  setting  of  velvety  cloak  and  creamy 
gown,  was  Elise  Durwent,  enjoying  a  three 
days'  respite  from  her  long  tour  of  duty. 

The  lights  went  out,  and  with  the  rising  of 
the  curtain  the  little  drama  of  tenderness  and 
cruelty  held  the  stage.  From  the  distance, 
Butterfly  could  be  heard  appr6aching,  her 
voice  coming  nearer  as  the  typical  Puccini 
progressions  followed  her  ascent.  There  was 
the  marriage,  the  cursing  of  Butterfly  by  the 
Bonze,  and  the  exquisite  love  duet,  so  full  of 
passionate  abandon,  and  yet  shaded  with  such 
delicacy.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  act,  where 
the  orchestra  adds  its  overpowering  tour  de 
force  to  the  singers',  the  audience  burst  into 
applause  that  lasted  for  several  minutes.  It 
wjis  the  spontaneous  gratitude  of  hundreds  of 
waV-tired  souls  whose  bonds  had  been  relaxed 
for  an  hour  by  the  magic  touch  of  music. 

'Do  you  think  the  tenor  is  good-looking?' 
asked  Lady  Erskin  of  no  one  in  particular. 

'  Who  is  that  in  the  opposite  box,  with  the 
leopard's  skin  on  her  shoulders  ? '  queried  the 
rector's  wifie. 

'I  think  liutterfly  is  topping,'  said  Lady 
Erskm's  daughter.  '  I  always  weep  buckets 
in  the  second  act.' 

'  I  sliould  like  to  die  to  music  like  that,'  said 
Ehse,  almost  to  herself. 
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II. 

Close  by  a  communication -trench,  Dick 
Durwent  stood  shiverin/T  in  the  cool  night-air. 
He  was  waiting  to  go  forward  on  sentry-duty, 
the  remainder  of  the  rehef  having  gathered  at 
the  other  end  of  the  reserve-trench  in  which 
he  was  standing ;  but  though  it  was  spring, 
there  was  a  chill  and  a  dampness  in  the  air 
that  seemed  to  breathe  *'rom  the  pores  of  the 
mutilated  earth.  A  desultory  shelling  was 
going  on,  but  for  a  week  jast  a  comparative 
calm  had  succeeded  the  hideous  nightmare  of 
March  and  early  April,  when  Germany  had  so 
nearly  swept  the  board  clean  of  stakes. 

He  heard  the  voices  of  a  carrying -party 
coming  up,  and  suddenly  he  crouched  low. 
There  was  a  horrible  whine,  growing  to  a 
shriek — and  a  shell  burst  a  few  yards  away. 
Shaken  and  almost  deafened,  Durwent  re- 
mained where  he  was  until  he  saw  an  object 
roll  nearly  to  his  feet.  It  was  a  jar  of  rum 
that  was  being  brought  up  for  issue.  He 
lifted  the  thmg  up,  and  again  he  shivered  in 
the  raw  air  like  one  sickening  of  the  ague. 
Quick  as  the  thought  itself,  he  put  the  jar 
down,  and  seizing  his  water-bottle,  emptied 
its  contents  on  tlie  ground.  Kneeling  down, 
he  filled  it  with  rum,  and  leaving  the  jar  lying 
at  such  an  angle  that  it  would  appear  to  have 
spilled  a  certain  amount,  he  hurriedly  joined 
the  rest  of  the  relief  warned  for  duty 
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was  going  out.  A  moment  later  they  passed 
hnn,  an  officer  and  two  men,  and  he  saw 
them  quietly  climb  over  the  parapet  which 
had  been  hastily  improvised  when  the  battalion 
took  over  the  position.  They  had  been  gone 
only  a  couple  of  minutes  when  pistol-shots 
rang  out,  and  the  flares  thrown  up  revealed  a 
shadowy  fight  between  two  patrols  that  had 
met  m  the  dark.  Th.  firing  stopped,  and 
Durwent's  eyes,  staring  into  the  blackness, 
saw  two  men  crouching  low  and  dragging 
something  after  them.  He  challenged,  to  find 
that  it  was  the  patrol  returning,  and  that  the 
one  they  were  bringing  back  was  the  officer, 
killed. 

The  trench  was  so  narrow  that  they  could 
not  carry  him  back,  and  they  left  the  body 
lying  on  the  parapet  until  a  stretcher  could 
be  fetched. 

Dulled  as  he  had  become  to  terrible  sights 
the  horror  of  that  silent,  grotesque  figure 
began  to  freeze  Dick  Durwent's  blood  A 
few  minutes  before  it  had  been  a  thing  of 
file.  It  had  loved  and  hated  and  laughed; 
Its  veins  had  coursed  with  the  warm  blood 
of  youth  ;  and  there  it  sprawled,  a  ghastly 
jumble  of  arms  and  legs— motionless,  silent. 
dead.  He  tried  to  keep  his  eyes  turned 
away,  but  it  haunted  him.  When  he  stared 
straigiit  ahead  into  the  dark  it  beckoned  to 
him—hc  could  see  the  fingers  twitching  !  And 
not  till  he  crept  near  could  he  be  satisHed  that, 
after  all,  it  had  not  moved. 

'  Sherwood  1'     He  heard  a  quivering  voice 
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to  his  right.  It  was  the  nearest  sentry,  an 
eighteen-year-old  boy,  wlio  had  called  him  by 
the  name  given  him  by  Austin  Selwyn,  the 
name  under  which  iie  had  enlisted. 

*  What  \s  the  matter  ? '  called  Durwent. 
Without  his  riHe,  the  little  chap  stumbled 

towards  him,  and,  dark  as  it  was,  Dick  could 
see  that  his  tisice  was  livid  and  his  eyes  were 
wide  with  terror. 

'Sherwood,'  whiinpercd  the  boy.  'I  can't 
stand  it — 1  ve  lost  my  nerve.  .  .  .  That  thing 
there — there.  .  .  It  moves.  It's  dead,  and 
it  moves.  .  .  .  Look,  it's  grinning  at  me  now  1 
I  'm  going  back.     I  can    stay  here — 1  can't.' 

'St  idy,  steady.'  said  Durwent,  gripping 
the  boy  bv  the  -.houlder  and  shaking  him 
roughly.  '  Pull  yourself  together.  13on't  be 
a  kid.  You  've  seen  far  worse  than  this  and 
never  *urned  a  hair.' 

'  I  can't  help  it,'  whined  the  boy.  '  There 's 
dead  men  walking  out  there  all  over.  Can't 
you  see  them  ?  They  whisper  in  the  dark — I 
can  hear  them  all  the  time.     I  'm  going  back.' 

'  You  can't,  you  little  idiot.  They  '11  shoot 
you.' 

*  I  don't  care.     I  et  them  shoot.' 
•Where's   your   riHe?     Get   back   to   your 

post.  If  you're  caught  like  this,  there'll  be 
a  firing-party  at  daybreak  for  you.' 

'  I  don't  care,'  cried  the  lad  hysteric; lly. 
*  They  can't  keep  me  here.     I  'm  going ' 

'  Here ' Tlnowing   the   young   fellow 

against  the  parapet  and  holding  him  there  by 
leaning  heavily  against  him,  Durwent  felt  f^r 
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his  water-bottle  and  withdrew  the  stopper. 
•  Drink  tliis,'  he  said,  forcing  the  mouth  ot  the 
flask  between  the  boy's  lips.  '  Take  a  shot  of 
rum.     It  will  put  the  guts  back  into  you.' 

The  young  soldier  choked  with  the  burning 
hquid,  and  tears  oozed  from  his  eyes,  but  the 
chill  of  the  body  passed,  and  with  it  the  chill 
of  cowardice.  With  a  half- whimper,  half- 
laugh,  he  forced  a  silly,  coarse  jest  from  his 
lips.     •  Where  did  you  get  it,  Sherwood  ? ' 

'  Never  mind,'  said  Dick.  '  Come  on  now. 
Back  you  go— and  stick  it  out' 

III. 

The  second  act  of  Madam  Butterfly  was  in 
progress. 

With  the  sure  touch  of  high  artistry,  both 
composer  and  librettist  had  delineated  the 
result  of  Pinkerton's  faithlessness  — a  faith- 
lessness that  v/as  obvious  to  every  one  but 
Cho-cho-san,  who  still  believed  that  her  hus- 
band would  return  with  the  roses.  Firm  in 
her  trust,  she  pictured  to  Sazuki  the  day  when 
he  would  come,  '  a  little  speck  in  the  distance, 
chmbmg  the  hillock  '—how  she  would  wait  '  a 
bit  to  tease  him  and  a  bit  so  as  not  to  die  at 
our  first  meeting '— eiiding  with  the  triumphant 
assurance  (born  of  her  woman  s  intuition,  which, 
alas!  proves  so  frequently  unreliable)  that  it 
would  all  come  to  pass  as  she  told.  She 
hiew  it. 

And  so  to  the  visit  of  the  American  consul, 
who  tries  to  tell  her  that  her  husband  has 
written  that  he  has  tired   of  her— she,   poor 
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soul,  reading  in  his  words  the  message  that 
he  still  loves  her.  Then  the  final  tableau  of 
the  act  with  Butterfly,  her  baby  and  Sazuki 
standing  at  the  Shosi  facing  the  distant  har- 
bour where  iiis  ship  has  just  been  signalled. 
Softly  the  humming  of  the  priests  at  worship 
ceases,  and  the  curtain  descends  on  what  must 
always  remain  a  masterpiece  of  delicate  pathos 
— a  story  that  will  never  lose  its  appeal  while 
woman's  trust  in  man  lends  its  charm  to  drab 
existence. 

'  The  tenor  didn't  come  in  at  all  in  that  act,' 
said  Lady  Erskin. 

'  Really,'  said  the  rector's  wife,  fixing  her 
lorgnette  on  the  opposite  box,  'that  person 
with  the  leopard's  skin  looks  absolutely  like 
a  cannibal.' 

'  1  'm  just  swimming  in  tears,'  was  the  com- 
ment of  Lady  Erskin's  daughter. 

Elise  said  nothing ;  nor  did  she  hear  them 
speak.  Her  heart  was  fluttering  wildly,  and 
her  hands  were  clasped  tightly  together.  She 
had  heard  a  far-away  cry — and  the  voice  was 
Dick's. 


;3i 


IV. 

The  raw  air  of  the  night,  the  dread  of  that 
loathsome,  silent  thing,  the  haunting  terror 
of  the  boys  eyes  a  few  minutes  before,  the 
whine  of  shells,  all  bored  their  way  into  Dick 
Durwcnt's  brain.  He  began  to  tremble. 
\\'ith  every  bit  of  will-power  he  fought  it  off, 
but  he  felt  the  fumes  of  madness  coming  over 
him. 
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For  days  on  end  he  had  had  no  rest.  In 
the  Fifth  Army  dchncle  of  March  his  hattahon 
had  heen  one  of  the  first  to  hreak,  although 
remnants  had  fought  as  few  men  had  ever 
fought  before;  and  when  they  had  been  re- 
organised they  were  moved  back  into  tlie  hne, 
undermanned,  ill-equipped,  and  branded  with 
disgrace.  It  was  the  culmination  of  three 
years'  service  at  the  front,  and  his  nerves  were 
at  the  breaking-point.  Mounds  of  earth  ahead 
of  him,  and  gnarled,  dismembered  trees,  began 
to  take  the  ghostly  shapes  that  the  frightened 
boy  had  told  of. 

Mumbling  meaningless  tilings,  he  reached 
for  his  water-bottle  and  poured  a  mouthful  of 
rum  down  his  throat.  It  set  his  heart  beating 
more  firmly,  and  his  blood  was  no  longer 
like  ice  in  a  sluggish  river.  He  replaced  the 
stopper  and  resumed  his  watch,  but  every  fibre 
of  his  body  was  craving  for  more  of  the  alcohol. 
With  set  teeth  he  struggled  for  self-control, 
but  every  instinct  was  fighting  against  him. 
He  took  another  sip,  then  a  long  drauG-bt  of 
the  scorching  liquid,  and  leaned  agaii...  the 
parapet.  He  pressed  his  hot  face  against  the 
damp  earth,  and  burrowed  his  fingers  into  it 
in  a  frenzied  effort  for  self-mastery.  Again 
he  drank,  and  his  mouth  burned  with  the  stuff. 
His  head  was  swimming,  and  he  could  hear 
surf  breaking  on  a  rocky  coast.  The  dead 
man  was  grinning  at  him,  but  death  no  longer 
held  any  terrors  for  him.  He  raised  the  bottle 
in  a  mock  toast  and  drank  greedily  of  the  rum 
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The  pounding  of  the  waves  puzzled  him. 
He  could  not  remember  that  they  were  near 
any  water.  But  more  and  more  distinctly  he 
could  hear  the  roll  of  surf  dashed  into  spray 
against  the  shore.  ...  It  was  strange.  .  .  . 
Once  more  he  pressed  the  bottle  to  his  lips, 
and  it  set  his  very  arteries  on  fire.  Yes. 
Over  to  the  left  he  could  see  the  glimmer  of 
the  ocean.  There  was  a  light ;  some  one  was 
beside  it.  It  was  Elise  !  She  was  giving  a 
signal.  Tiiat  was  it  —  the  smugglers  were 
landing  their  contraband,  and  she  was  signal- 
ling that  all  was  clear. 

He  looked  over  to  the  dead  man.  The 
corpse  was  rising  to  its  feet.  It  iiad  all  been 
a  hoax  on  its  part — it  was  an  excise  officer. 
His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  light,  too.  His 
men  would  be  near,  and  they  would  capture 
Elise — and  afterwards  the  smugglers,  led  by 
their  great-grandfather.  He  would  have  to 
warn  her.  He  couldn't  shout,  for  that  would 
give  everything  away.  He  would  crawl  near 
to  her  first. 

He  finished  the  rum,  draining  the  bottle  to 
the  last  drop,  and  started  to  creep  along  the 
trench,  his  heavy,  powerless  limbs  carrying  him 
only  inches  where  his  imagination  made  it 
yards.  He  looked  back  once.  The  dead  man 
was  following  him.  It  had  become  a  race 
between  himself  and  a  corpse.  He  kept  his 
eye  on  the  light.  He  could  see  Elise  quite 
phiinly.    She  was  looking  out  towards  the  sea. 

Feeling  his  muscles  growing  weaker,  and 
fearful  that  the  dead  man  would  overtake  him, 
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he  stnig^rled  to  his  feet  and  clapped  his  hands 
to  his  mouth. 

•  Klhc  ! '  he  yelled.     '  FAise  !  ' 

And  with  the  roar  of  surf  in  his  ears,  he 
sank  to  the  ^'round  in  a  drunken  stupor. 

▼. 

The  last  act  of  Madam  Buttcrflif  was  end- 
ing The  cruel  little  story  wound  to  a  close 
with  the  return  of  Pinkerton  and  his  sym- 
pathy-uninspiring American  wife,  and  then 
the  suicide  of  Butterfly— the  logical,  hut  com- 
paratively unmoving,  finale  to  the  opera. 

But  Elise  neither  saw  the  actors  nor  heard 
the  music.  With  her  hands  covering  her 
eyes,  she  had  been  listening  for  the  voice  of 
Dick.  She  could  hear  it,  distant  and  faint 
growing  nearer,  as  if  he  were  coming  towards 
her  through  a  forest.  There  was  in  it  a 
despair  she  had  never  heard  before.  He  was 
in  danger— where  or  how  she  could  not  fathom 
—but  ojer  the  surging  music  of  the  orchestra 
she  could  hear  the  voice  of  Boy-blue  crying 
through  the  infinity  of  space. 

The  opera  was  over,  and  there  was  a  storm 
ot  applause  that  developed  into  an  ovation. 

;  rhe  tenor  isn't  really  handsome,  after  all.' 
said  Lady  Erskin. 

;  I  think  the  women  of  to-day  are  shameless,' 
said  the  rector's  wife,  casting  a  last  indignant 
glance  at  the  box  across  the  theatre. 

*  I  feel  a  perfect  rag,'  said  Lady  Erskin's 
daughter.  'Good  heavens  I  Elise,  what's 
the  matter  ? 
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'Nothing.  I— I  don't  know.'  Elise  an- 
swered, looking  up  with  teiTor-striokcri  eyes. 
•  I  'm  just  overwrouglit     That 's  all.' 

•  Vou  poor  dear  ! '  said  Lady  Erskin.  '  ^'ou 
shouldn't  take  the  opera  so  seriously.  After 
all,  it  didn't  really  happen  -and  I  have  no 
doubt  in  real  life  the  tenor  is  cpiite  a  model 
husband,  with  at  least  ten  children.' 


VI. 

•  Drunk,'  said  the  company  commander, 
stooping  over  the  prostrate  body  of  Dick 
Durwent.  '  He  was  all  right  when  he  took 
over.     Where  did  he  get  the  stuff? ' 

'  Smell  that,  sir,'  said  the  subaltern  of  the 
night,  handing  him  a  water-bottle. 

•  Hump!. !  This  looks  bad.  Have  him 
carried  to  the  rear  and  placed  under  arrest.' 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 

THE    SENTENCE. 
I. 

ON  the  outskirts  of  a  village  near  the  junc- 
tion ot  tiie  British  and  French  armies, 
two  guards  with  loaded  rifles  kept  watch  at 
the  doors  of  a  hut.  The  warm  sunlight  of 
May  was  bathing  the  fields  in  gold,  where 
here  and  there  a  peasant  woman  could  be  seen 
sprinkling  seed  into  the  furrows.  Across  a 
field,  cutting  its  way  through  a  farmyard,  a 
light  railway  carried  its  occasional  wobbling, 
narrow-gauged  traffic;  and  outside  half-a- 
dozen  huts  soldiers  were  lolling  in  the  warmth 
of  early  afternoon,  polishing  accoutrements 
and  exchanging  the  lazy  philosophy  of  men 
resting  after  herculean  tasks.  Elsewhere 
there  was  no  sign  of  war.  Cattle  browsed 
about  the  meadows,  and  the  villagers,  long 
since  grown  used  to  the  presence  of  foreign 
soldiers,  pursued  their  endless  duties. 

A  sergeant  walked  briskly  from  a  cottage 
in  the  village  and  went  directly  to  the  field 
■where  lay  the  hut  guarded  by  the  sentries. 
*  ¥'d\\  in  outside  I '  he  said  sharply,  opening  the 
door. 

Bareheaded,  and  with  his  dark  hair  seeming 
to  cast  the  shadows  that  had  gathered  beneath 
his  eyes,  Dick  Durwent  emerged  and  took  his 
place  between  the  guards. 
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*  To  receive  the  sentence  of  the  court,'  said 
the  sergeant  in  answer  to  his  questioning 
glance.  '  Escort  and  prisoner — 'shun  I  Right 
turn  I     Quick  march  ! ' 

Past  tlie  lounging  soldiers  to  the  road,  and 
on  to  the  village,  they  inarched.  Women 
glanced  up,  curious  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
little  procession,  but  with  a  shrug  of  their 
shoulders  resumed  their  work,  and  soon  forgot 
all  about  it.  The  escort  halted  outside  the 
cottage  from  which  the  sergeant  had  come, 
and  he  entered  it  alone.  A  minute  later  he 
reappeared,  and  marched  prisoner  and  guards 
into  the  room  where  the  court-martial  had 
been  held  that  morning.  The  three  officers 
were  sitting  in  the  same  places — a  lieutenant- 
colonel,  whose  set,  sun -tanned  face  told 
nothing  ;  a  captain,  whose  firmness  of  jaw  and 
steadiness  of  eye  could  not  hide  his  twitching 
lip ;  and  a  subaltern,  pale  as  Dick  Durwent 
himself. 

As  president  of  the  court,  the  senior  officer 
handed  a  sealed  envelope  to  the  prisoner. 
Not  a  word  was  spoken  on  either  side.  The 
sergeant's  command  rang  out,  and  the  noise 
of  metalled  heels  upon  the  floor  was  startlingly 
loud. 

Still  without  a  word,  carrying  the  unread 
sentence  in  his  hand,  Durwent  was  marched 
back  to  the  hut.  Again  the  women  cast 
curious  glances,  and  a  little  urchin  in  a  cocked- 
hat  stood  at  the  salute  as  they  passed. 

When  he  was  alone  once  more,  Dick  broke 
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altering,  except  that  the  shadows  grew  darker 
beneatli  his  eyes,  lie  read  the  finding  of  the 
court. 

He  was  to  be  shot. 

He  read  it  twice.  With  a  long,  quivering 
intake  of  the  breath,  he  tore  the  thing  slowly 
into  a  dozen  pieces  and  threw  them  into  a 
corner. 

Walking  to  the  end  of  the  hut,  he  leaned 
against  the  ledge  of  a  little  window,  and 
looked  out  towards  the  horizon  where  the 
great  blue  of  the  sky  stooped  to  earth.  There 
was  the  laughter  of  soldiers,  and  from  an  ad- 
joining meadow  came  the  neighing  of  a  restive 
horse.  The  sunligiit  deepened,  and  from  a 
hundred  branches  birds  were  trilling  welcome 
to  the  promise  of  another  summer. 

Two  hours  passed.  The  warmth  of  early 
afternoon  was  giving  way  to  the  cool  mood 
of  twilight — but  the  sohtary  figure  had  not 
moved. 

II. 

Nine  days  had  passed  when  a  motor-lorry 
drew  up  on  the  road,  and  the  same  sergeant 
ordered  Dick  Durwent  to  take  his  place  out- 
side the  hut  with  his  escort.  The  prisoner 
asked  as  to  his  destination,  and  was  told  that 
the  sentence,  having  been  confirmed,  was  to 
be  promulgated  before  Ms  unit. 

They  had  been  travelling  for  nalf-an-hour 
when  they  reached  a  field  in  which  Durwent 
saw  two  companies  of  his  battalion  drawn  up 
in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square.  Faint  with 
shame,  staggering  under  the  hideous  cruelty 
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of  the  whole  thin^,  he  was  marched  into  the 
centre  and  ordered  to  take  a  pace  forward, 
while  the  commanding  officer  read  the  sentence 
of  court-martial  to  the  men  :  that  Private 
Siierwood,  being  found  guilty  of  drunkenness 
while  on  guard— it  being  further  proved  that 
he  had  obtained  unlawful  possession  of  the 
liquor— was  to  be  shot  at  dawn,  and  that  the 
sentence  would  be  carried  out  the  following 


morning. 


Although  his  senses  reeled  with  the  shock 
and  ignominy  of  it  all,  the  prisoner's  bearing 
showed  no  sign  of  it.  With  his  head  erect, 
he  looked  into  the  faces  of  the  men  whom  he 
had  lived  and  slejit  and  fought  beside;  men 
with  whom  he  had  shared  privation  and 
danger;  men  who  had  been  his  conu-ades 
through  it  all.  But  as  he  searched  their  faces 
he  felt  an  overpowering  loneliness.  In  the 
eyes  of  every  one  there  was  horror.  To  be 
killed  in  battle— what  was  that?  But  to  be 
shot  like  a  cir  in  the  grizzly  morning  I  Yet 
their  horror,  their  anger,  was  against  the 
military  law,  and  was  born  of  a  fear  that  the 
same  thing  might  come  to  them.  It  was  that 
M-hich  cut  him  to  the  quick.  It  was  not 
that  he  was  to  be  shot  the  next  day,  but  that 
then  "liglit  meet  a  similar  fate.  That  was  the 
fear  which  drove  the  blood  from  their  cheeks 
and  left  their  lips  parted  in  awe. 

And  then  he  saw  a  face  which  almost  broke 
down  his  manhood,  and  sent  scalding  tears 
to  the  very  brink.  It  was  the  face  of  the 
iad  he  had  saved  from  deserting  that  terrible 
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night.  The  boy's  agony  was  for  him  alone ; 
it  was  pleading  for  understanding ;  it  was  try- 
ing to  tell  him  that  he  would  never  forget- 
that  the  condemned  man  would  not  go  to  his 
death  unmourned  by  one  human  heart. 


III. 


It  was  his  last  night.  All  evening  the  chap- 
lain had  been  with  him,  offering  the  solace  of 
divine  mercy  and  forgiveness  ;  but  though  he 
was  grateful  for  the  good  man's  ministrations, 
Durwent  felt  that  he  wanted  to  be  alone.  He 
hardly  knew  why ;  but  there  were  many  things 
to  think  of,  things  which  would  be  remembered 
more  easily  if  he  were  by  himself.  Towards 
eleven  o'clock  he  made  the  request  of  the 
chaplain,  who  left  him,  promising  to  return 
shortly  after  midnight ;  and,  with  his  hands 
clasped  behind  his  back,  Dick  walked  slowly 
up  and  down  the  hut. 

His  mind  journeyed  to  Roselawn  — and 
Ehse.  At  least— and  at  the  thought  he  struck 
his  hands  together  with  joy— she  would  never 
know.  She  would  think  he  had  died  in  China. 
For  several  minutes  he  walked  without  his 
thoughts  taking  any  other  form  than  that,  but 
gradually  the  realisation  of  his  surroundings 
began  to  leave  him.  He  was  roaming  through 
the  woods  with  Elise ;  they  were  climbing  a 
great  tree  for  birds'  eggs;  they  were  casting 
Hies  for  trout  in  tlu  stream  that  ran  through 
their  estate ;  they  were  riding  across  country 
on  ponies  that  whimued  with  pleasure  at  the 
feci  of  the  sou  turf,     liut  wherever  his  hungry 
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imagination  painted  her,  tliere  was  in  her  face 
the  womanly  tenderness  that  had  always  been 
hers  in  their  companionship. 

He  stopped  in  his  walk  and  pressed  his 
clenched  lingers  against  his  lips.  She  had 
always  believed  in  him.  Through  all  the  hell 
in  which  the  Fates  had  cast  his  destiny,  she 
had  been  one  star  towards  which  he  could 
grope.  But  now — a  drunkard — a  renegade 
soldier  of  a  renegade  battalion — to  be  shot. 
He  had  killed  her  trust!  The  horrors  of  the 
night  closed  on  him  like  hounds  on  a  dying  stag. 

Uttering  a  dull  cry  of  agony,  he  staggered 
across  the  hut  with  outstretched  hands — and 
in  the  darkness  his  poor  disordered  fancy 
saw  once  more  the  vision  of  his  sister's  face. 
It  was  as  he  had  seen  her  when,  as  a  boy 
bruised  by  life,  he  had  gone  to  her  for  solace. 
She  had  not  changed.  She  could  not  change. 
Her  eyes,  her  lips,  were  saying  that  in  the 
morning  she  would  stand  beside  him,  holding 
his  hand  in  hers,  until  the  levelled  rifles  severed 
his  soul  and  his  body  for  eternity. 

He  sank  to  his  knees,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  many  years  he  prayed.  It  was  a  prayer  to 
an  unknown  God,  in  words  that  were  meaning- 
less, disjointed  things.  It  was  a  soul  crying 
out  to  its  source,  a  soul  struggling  towards 
the  throne  of  Eternal  Justice,  through  a 
darkness  lit  only  by  a  sister's  love  and  the 
gratitude  of  an  eighteen-year-old  boy  saved 
from  shameful  death. 

The  commands  of  the  sergeant  of  the  guard 
could   be   heard    as    sentries    were    changed. 
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Durwent  rose  to  his  feet  and  tried  to  look 
from  the  window,  but  the  night  was  as  black 
as  the  grave  which  had  ah-eady  been  dug  for 
him.  Once  more  there  was  no  sound  but  tlie 
wind  moaning  about  the  deserted  fields. 

'  Mas'r  Dick.' 

Dick's  body  grew  rigid.  Was  it  a  prank  of 
his  mind,  or  iiad  he  really  heard  the  words  ? 

•  Mas'r  Dick.' 

The  door  had  opened  an  inch.     His  heart  beat 
wildly,  and  he  crouched  close  to  the  crevice. 
'  ^Iatilews  I '  he  gasped. 

•  Sh-sh.'  An  admonishing  hand  touched 
him.  '  Come  close,  sir.  This  is  a  dirty  busi- 
ness, Mas'r  Dick.  If  you  hear  me  cough  notice- 
able, get  back  and  pretend  like  you  're  asleep.' 

•  But — but,  in  God's  name,  wliat  are  you 
doing  there  ? ' 

•  I  'm  a-guardin'  you,  sir.     Sh-sh.' 

The  old  groom  moved  a  couple  of  paces 
away  from  the  door,  humming  a  song  about 
a  coachman  who  loved  a  turnkey's  daughter. 
Almost  mad  with  excitement,  Dick  stood  in 
the  darkness  of  the  hut  with  his  outstretched 
arms  shaking  and  quivering.  He  was  afraid 
he  would  shout,  and  bit  his  finger-nails  to  help 
to  repress  the  wild  desire. 

'  iMas'r  Dick.' 

In  an  instant  he  was  crouching  again  by  the 
door. 

'  Tliere'll  be  a  orficer's  inspection,' whispered 
the  sentry,  'a  minute  or  two  urter  midnight 
\^''ilen  that  there  little  ceremony  has  took 
place,  you  and  me  is  goin'  for  a  walk.' 
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*  Where  ? ' 

*  Anywheres,  Mas'r  Dick.' 

'  Vou  mean — to  escape  i ' 

'  Precisely  so,  sir.' 

For  a  moment  his  pulses  heat  furiously  with 
hope ;  hut  the  realisation  of  what  it  meant 
for  the  old  groom  killed  it  like  a  sudden  frost. 
'  No,  Mathews,'  he  whispered.  '  It  isn't  fair 
to  you.  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  escape. 
Give  me  your  hand  ;  I  want  to  say  good-bye.' 

For  answer,  the  imperturbable  Mathews 
moved  off  again,  and,  in  a  soft  but  most 
unmusical  bass,  sang  the  second  verse  about 
the  amorous  coachman  and  the  susceptible 
turnkey's  daughter.  Dick  listened,  hanging 
greedily  on  every  little  sound  with  its  atmo- 
sphere of  Kosclawn. 

'MasrDick.'  Mathews  had  returned.  *  No 
argifyin'  won't  get  you  nowhere.  If  I  have  to 
knock  you  atw  ixt  the  ears  and  drag  you  out 
by  the  'eels,  you  're  comin'  out  o'  that  there 
stall  to-night.  1  ain't  goin'  for  to  see  a 
Durwent  made  a  target  of.  No,  sir ;  not  if  I 
have  to  blow  the  whole  army  up,  and  them  frog- 
eaters  along  with  'em.  Close  that  door,  Mas'r 
Dick.  1  've  got  a  contrary  temper,  and  can't 
stand  no  argifyin'  like.     Close  that  door,  sir.' 

Almost  crazed  with  excitement,  Dick  strode 
about  the  hut.  Even  if  he  were  to  get  aw^ay, 
the  chances  of  capture  were  overwhelming. 
But — to  be  shot  in  an  open  fight  for  freedom  ! 
That  would  be  a  thousand  times  better  than 
death  by  an  open  grave.  Freedom  I  The 
word  was  intoxication.     To  breathe  the  air  of 
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heaven  once  apin-to  feel  the  canopy  of  the 

^r^sT'r/"r";''^  T'^  ^'  flowers ^.nd  new 
gras  I  only  for  an  hour  ;  yet,  what  an  hour ! 
And  then  the  chance,  remote,  but  still 
with.n  the  reahn  of  possibility,  of  reachinLrtl  e 
front  h,,e,  where  men  died  like  men.  OfaU 
the  des.res  he  had  ever  known,  none  had 
gripped  Imn  hke  the  longing  for  battle,  whei-e 
death  and  honour  were  inseparable 

chi^^^^ed  hl'^  '"'''''  the  thought  of  Mathews 
chilled  h.s  purpose.  It  would  mean  penal 
servitude  or  worse  for  the  old  groom,  andTe 
was  not  going  to  be  the  means  of  ruin  n"  him 

Wtsthaf ^"^"^^^-     "^  ^-^^  -^  --P  - 

floT'T./''"'^  .^'^""^''^^  ^'"I'lar  thoughts 
flashed   through    his    mind,   and    he    wa     no 

nearer    their    solution    when    the    doo     was 

?Te  "nrtTd  V"^"'"*  ''T''^  ^  ^— "" 
He  started.     For  a  second  he  thouo-ht  that 

dawn  might  be  breaking,  and  that  his  lou 
had  arrived  ;  but  an  officer  came  up  the  s  eps 
and  he  saw  with  a  quiver  of  relief  that  it  vv^J 
the  nightly  mspection.  '-ii-was 

\  Everything  all  right  ? ' 

*  Ves,  sir,'  he  answered. 

*  Where 's  the  chaplain  ? ' 

*  He  '11  be  back  directly,  sir ' 

done  fo?;'!,  f.«"'-"-^'y"""S  Po-iWe  being 

'I  have  no  complaints,  sir.' 

In  the  light  of  the  lamp  held  bv  the 
sergeant  the  two  men  looked  .t  I nhLi!!^ 
V>  unout   saying   anything    more,   the   office^ 
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glanced  about  the  liut.     '  Tluit  will  do,  ser- 
geant.— Good-niglit.' 

•  Ciood-night.  sir,'  answered  Diirwent. 

The  officer  had  hardly  reached  the  door, 
where  the  sergeant  had  preceded  him  witli  tlie 
hght,  when  he  turned  back  impulsively  and 
put  out  liis  hand.  '  1  suppose  this  sort  of 
thing  is  necessary,'  lie  said  hoarsely;  'but  it's 
a  danuied  rotten  affiiir  altogetlier.' 

They  clasped  hands ;  and  turning  on  his 
heel,  the  officer  left  the  hut. 

'  Take  every  precaution,  sergeant,'  Dick 
heard  him  say ;  '  and  send  a  runner  to  the 
chaplain  with  my  compliments.  Tell  him  he 
must  not  leave  the  prisoner.' 

'  Very  good,  sir.' 

Silence  again — and  the  crunching  of  the 
sentries'  heels  on  the  sparsely  sprinkled  gravel. 
The  ordeal  was  becoming  unbearable.  Dick 
feared  the  passing  of  the  minutes  which  would 
bring  back  the  chaplain,  and  yet  every  minute 
seemed  an  eternity.  Tlie  conflict  ravaged  his 
very  soul.  Was  he  to  take  the  chance  offered 
him  by  the  strangest  trick  of  Destiny,  or 
remain  and  die  hke  a  rat  caught  in  a  trap  ? 

'  Mas'r  Dick.' 

The  door  wa5>  quietly  opened.  The  old 
groom's  hand  fell  on  his  arm  and  drew  him 
firmly  outwards.  He  tried  to  pull  back,  but 
with  unexpected  strength  the  older  man  exerted 
pressure,  until  Dick  found  himself  outside. 

It  was  so  dark  that  he  could  not  see  a  yard 
ah.ead  of  him  as  Mathews,  retaining  his  grip 
on  his  companion's  arm,  led  him  towards  the 
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road,      rhcy   were   nearly  clear  of  the   field 
when  the  ^rroo,,,  stopped  al)niptlv,  and  they 
lay  flat  on   the  ^rround.      It  was 'the  orderly 
oflieer  and   t!ie   sergeant  returning   from  the 
inspection  of  a  hut  some  distance  oiV 

'Sentry'  'JMie  o/Kcer  had  paused  opposite 
the  hut  where  the  prisoner  had  heen. 

'  Ves,  sir,'  eame  the  answer  from  the  soldier 
still  on  guard  at  the  otiier  door. 

'  Has  the  chaplain  returned  ?' 

•  Not  yet,  sir.' 

With  an  impatient  exclamation,  the  officer 
went  on  towards  the  village  ;  and  gaining  their 
teet,  the  two  men  reached  the  road. 

'There's  a  path  alongside,  sir,'  whispered 
Mathews,  'and  you  and  me  is  goin'  to  put  as 
much  terry-hrmy  atwixt  this  village  and  us  as 
our  four  legs  can  do.     Now,  sir,  we  're  off ! ' 

With  lowered  heads,  they  hroke  into  a  run. 
Mumbling  over  unseen  stones,  lacerating  their 
hands  and  faces  against  bushes  whieh  over- 
hung  the    path,  they  ran    on  into  the  dark. 
Unce  a  staff  car  passed  them,  and  they  huddled 
m  a  ditch  ;  but  it  was  only  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  they  were  up  again,     l^nless  they  were 
unfortunate  enough  to  run  right  into  the  arms 
ot  the  military  police,  the  night  was  offerino- 
every    chance    of    success.     A    barking    doj 
warned  them  that  they  had  come  to  the  out- 
skirts of  another  village.    Leaving  the  road,they 
circled  the  place  by  tortuously  making  their  waV 
through  uneven  fields,  until  they  thought  it  saffe 
once  more  to  take  the  path.     On  thev  ran-m.f 
Silent  helds-by  streanis-by  murky  swamps." 
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Towards  dawn  Dick  was  faint  with  fatij^ue 


was 
niont 


The  ordeal  of  the  last  month  had  cnally 
sapped  his  vitality,  and  as  he  ran  he  found 
himself  stumbling  to  his  knees. 

'  Hold  hard,  sir,'  said  the  ^rroom,  who  was 
leading.  '  Another  mile  or  so,  and  you  and 
me,  sir,  will  breathe  ourselves  proper.' 

Only  another  mile — hut  a  mile  of  utter 
anguish.  Twiee  Diek  fell,  and  the  seeond 
tiine  he  could  not  rise  without  assistance. 

'  MasV  Dick,'  pleaded  the  groom,  '  look  'ee, 
sir.  Up  yonder  hill  somewheres  about  I  knows 
there  is  a  cornfield,  for  I  have  noted  it  many 
a  time.  W^e  can't  hide  here,  sir,  in  this 
stubble.  Lean  on  me,  Mas'r  Dick — that's 
the  way.  Now,  sir,  for  England,  'ome,  and 
beauty.' 

Struggling  to  retain  his  consciousness,  Dick 
■imped  beside  the  old  servitor,  until,  gaining 
the  hill,  they  saw  an  abandoned  cornfield. 
There  was  a  roll  of  guns  as  they  made  their 
way  into  the  field,  and  through  the  dense 
blackness  of  the  night  a  few  streaks  of  gray 
could  be  seen  towards  the  east. 

Without  a  sound,  Dick  sank  to  the  ground 
in  complete  exhaustion.  The  groom  un- 
strapped his  own  greatcoat,  which  had  been 
carried  rolled,  and  covered  the  lad  with  it. 
Taking  a  thermos  bottle  from  his  haversack, 
he  poured  some  hot  tea  between  Dick's  lips, 
and  saw  a  little  glow  of  warmth  creep  intr  the 
cheeks. 

*  Now,  sir,'  he  said,  '  take  a  bit  o'  thif  sand- 
wich.     Ave  another  swig  o'  the  tea.     Bless 
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my  heart,  sir,  won't  them  fellers  be  surprised 
when  they  finds  as  how  they  ain't  got  no 
corpse  for  their  funeral?  That's  better,  sir. 
I  will  say  about  army  tea  that  even  if  it  ain't 
what  my  old  woman  would  make,  it's  rare 
an'  strong,  Mas'r  Dick— rare  an'  strong  an' 
powerful,  likewise  and  sim'lar.' 

'Mathews,'  said  Dick  weakly,  'how  was 
it— you  were  on  guard— last  night  ?  Was  it 
just  an  accident  ? ' 

*  Yes,  sir.  Just  a  accident.  Well,  not  pre- 
cisely a  accident  neither,  sir.  I  be  what  the 
\Var  Office  calls  "a  headquarter  troop,"  and 
do  odd  jobs  behind  the  lines.  Sometimes  I  dig 
graves,  and  other  times  I  be  a  officer's  serw^.^f, 
and  likewise  do  a  turn  o'  sentry-go.  W^ell, 
sir,  wlien  I  heard  that  you  was  a  orisoner  and 
was  goin'  for  to  be  shot,  I  persuaues  tiie  c.  p'l 
to  put  me  on  guard,  exchangin'  a  diggin' 
job  with  a  bloke  by  the  name  o'  Griggs,  so 
as  not  to  incormode  the  records  o'  the  VV'ar 
Office.  That's  all,  sir.  There  I  were,  and 
here  we  be;  and  arter  you've  had  a  sleep, 
you  and  me  will  have  a  jaw  on  our  immed'ate 
future.  'Ave  a  good  snooze,  Mas'r  Dick,  and 
I  '11  keep  an  eye  trimmed  on  the  road.' 

With  the  same  boyishness  he  had  shown 
that  night  in  Selwyn's  rooms,  Dick  put  out 
his  hand  and  pressed  the  old  groom's  arm. 
With  a  paternal  air,  Mathews  patted  the  hand 
with  his  own  and  reached  for  his  pipe,  ex- 
plairiiiig  that  he  would  steal  a  smoke  before 
daylight.  But  the  lad  did  not  hear  him.  He 
was  lost  in  a  deep,  dreamless  sleep. 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

THE   FIGHT    FOR   THE    BRIDGE. 
I. 

IT  was  nearly  noon  when  the  tired  youth 
awoke.  He  looked  wonderingly  about, 
and  there  was  a  haunting  fear  in  his  light  eyes, 
like  those  of  a  stag  that  dreads  the  hunters. 
From  the  north  there  came  the  sound  of  drum- 
fire, a  weird,  almost  tedious,  rhythm  of  guns 
working  at  a  feverish  pace ;  and  the  near-by 
road  was  a  mass  of  jumbled  traffic.  Ambu- 
lances, supply- wagons,  field-artillery,  lorries, 
with  jingling  harness  or  snorting  engines — 
streams  of  vehicles  moved  slowly  up  and  down 
their  channel.  At  a  reckless  speed  motor- 
cyclists, carrying  urgent  messages,  swerved 
through  it  all ;  and  in  the  ditches  that  ran 
alongside,  refugees  were  stumbling  on,  fleeing 
from  the  new  terror,  their  crouching,  misshapen 
figures  like  players  from  a  grotesque  drama  of 
the  Macabre. 

'  The  sausage-eaters,'  said  Mathews  philoso- 
phically, '  must  be  feelin'  their  oats,  sir.' 

At  the  sound  of  the  familiar  voice  the  fear 
passed  from  Dick's  face.  Memory  had  re- 
turned, and  he  smiled, though  his  body  trembled 
as  if  with  a  chill.  '  I  'm  starved,'  he  said, '  and 
I  have  nothing  with  me.  How  long  did  I 
sleep,  Mathews  ^ ' 


•  Prettv  near  seven  hours.  Mas'r  Dick=     H 
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you   are,  sir— feedin'- time,   and   the   bugle's 
went.'  ° 

He  handed  Durwent  a  sandwich,  which  the 
young  man  devoured  ravenously,  washing  it 
down  with  some  cold  tea.  Mathews  also 
munched  at  a  sandwich,  and  through  the  corn- 
stalks they  watched  the  two  currents  of  war- 
traffic  eddying  past  each  other.  There  was  a 
roar  of  engmes  behind  them,  and,  flying  low, 
a  formation  of  sixteen  British  aeroplanes  made 
m  a  straight  line  for  the  battle  area. 

With  a  map  which  the  groom  had  thought- 
fully borrowed  from  an  officer  the  previous 
day,  Djck  managed  to  gain  fairly  accurate 
information  as  to  their  position.  By  calcula- 
tion he  figured  out  that  they  had  travelled 
seventeen  or  eighteen  miles  during  the  night, 
and  identifying  the  main  road  on  which  they 
had  come,  he  saw  that  after  two  or  three  miles 
It  would  take  a  rectangular  turn  to  the  right 
running  parallel  to  the  line  of  battle.  Four 
miles  to  the  south-east  of  the  turning-point 
there  was  a  river,  and  this  the  fugitives  decided 
to  reach  that  night. 

•  If  we  can  locate  that,'  said  Dick  eagerly, 
•it  is  bound  to  lead  us  into  the  French  lines  ' 

•  Werry  good,  sir,'  said  the  groom,  with  an 
air  of  resignation.  His  contempt  for  maps 
and  their  unintelligibility  was  deep-rooted, 
but  if  his  young  master  thought  he  could 
locate  a  river  with  one,  he  would  keep  an  open 
mmd  on  the  subject  until  it  had,  at  least,  been 
given  a  fair  trial. 

-vj    _rr-.i_t  A-r Lii  ".ciiv,    u  great  niaiiy  ol 
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these  troops  on  the  road  are  French,  so  when 
we  follow  that  route  we  must  get  into  French 
territory.' 

'  Yezzir,'  said  Mathews  profoundly.  •  I  won't 
go  for  to  say  as  'ow  you  mayn't  be  right.  All 
the  same,  Mas'r  Dick,  when  it  comes  to  enterin' 
the  ring  wi'  them  sausage-eaters  I'd  "aither 
'ave  a  dozen  Lancashire  or  Devon  lads  about 
me  than  all  the  Frenchies  you  could  put  in 
Hyde  Park.  It  ain  t  that  these  here  spec'mens 
don't  'ave  a  good  sound  heart  as  far  as  standin' 
up  and  takin'  knocks  is  concerned,  but  they 
be  too  frisky  and  skittish  for  my  likin'. 
I  see  'em  all  wavin'  their  arms  like  as  if  a 
carriage  and  pair  has  run  away,  and  talkin' 
all  at  once  and  together,  likewise  and  sim'lar. 
^Vot  's  more,  they  does  it  in  a  lingo  that  no  one 
can't  go  for  to  make  out,  not  even  a  Frenchy 
hisself,  because  I  never  see  one  Frog  listenin' 
to  another— did  you,  sir?  Wot's  more,  sir, 
they  gets  all  of  a  lather  over  things  which  is 
only  fit  for  women-folk  to  worry  on— such  as 
w'ether  a  hen  has  laid  its  egg  reg'lar ;  or  the 
coffee,  was  it  black  enough  ?  From  wot  I  see 
as  puts  a  Frog  in  a  dither,  I  sez  to  myself  that 
if  you  was  to  take  him  to  a  real  hoss-race,  he  'd 
never  see  the  finish.  No,  sir ;  he  'd  be  dead  o' 
heart-failure  afore  the  bosses  was  off.' 

Dick  smiled  at  the  tremendous  seriousness 
of  the  old  groom,  and  lay  back  wearily  on  the 
ground.  'We  had  better  both  turn  in  for 
another  nap,'  he  said.  '  We  '11  need  all  our 
strength  to-night,  and  if  we  stay  awake  we're 
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'  Werry  sound  advice,  Mas'r  Dick,'  said 
Mathews.  '  But  would  I  be  presumin',  sir,  to 
ask  you  a  favour  ?  I  got  a  letter  yesterday 
from  my  old  woman,  and  wot  with  her  writin' 
and  me  bein'  nouglit  o'  a  scholar,  I  was 
wonderin',  Mas'r  Dick,  if  you  would  just 
acquaint  me  with  any  fac's  that  you  might 
think  the  old  girl  would  like  me  for  to 
know.' 

'  Willingly,'  said  Dick,  taking  a  sealed  letter 
from  the  groom,  who  squatted  solemnly  on  the 
ground,  assuming  an  air  of  deep  contemplation, 
as  one  who  has  to  give  an  opinion  on  a  hitherto 
unread  masterpiece. 

'  It  begins,'  said  Dick,  with  some  difficulty 
making  out  the  writing,  which  was  extremely 
small  in  some  words  and  very  large  in  others, 
and  punctuated  mainly  with  blots — '  "  Dear 
Daddy"' 

'  That,'  said  Mathews,  *  is  conseckens  o'  me 
bein'  sire  to  little  Wellington.' 

'  Oh  yes,'  said  Dick.  '  "  Dear  Daddy,  ther 
ain't  nothing  to  tell  you  Wellington  has  took 
the  mumps  and  the  cat  had  some  more 
kittens  " ' 

'  That 's  a  werry  remark'ble  cat,'  observed 
Mathews.  '  I  never  see  a  animal  so  ambitious. 
W^ot  does  the  old  girl  say  Wellington  has 
took  ? ' 

'  Mumps.' 

'  By  Criky  !  I  hope  it  don't  go  for  to  make 
his  nose  no  bigger.  Wot  a  infant  he  is  I 
Mumps  !     Go  on,  Mas'r  Dick — the  old  girl 's 
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**'The  day,"'  resumed  Dick— '"the  day 
afor  Tuesday  come  last  week  " ' 

'  Don't  pull  up,  sir,'  said  Mathews  as  Dick 
paused  to  re-read  the  puzzling  words.  '  Vou 
has  to  take  my  old  woman  at  a  good  clip  to 
get  her  meanin'— but  you  '11  find  it  hid  some- 
were,  JNIas'r  Dick.  I  never  see  the  old  girl 
come  a  cropper  yet.' 

With  this  to  guide  him,  the  reader  found 
his  place  again  with  the  aid  of  a  blot,  a  half- 
inch  square,  which  surrounded  the  first  word. 
' "  The  day  afor  Tuesday," '  he  went  on, '  "  come 
last  week  Wellington  and  the  rector's  boy 
Charlie  fit."' 

'  Werry  good,'  said  Mathews  approvingly. 

♦  "  Wellington's  nose  were  badly  done  in  and 
he  looks  awful  bad  but  the  rector's  boy  " ' 

'Wot  does  she  say  about  him?'  asked 
Mathews,  staring  into  space. 

J  "The  rector's  boy  could  not  see  out  of 
neither  eye  for  3  days." ' 

Repressing  a  chuckle  by  a  great  effort, 
Mathews  hastily  fumbled  for  his  corncob  pipe, 
and  placing  it  unlit  in  his  mouth,  continued  to 
look  into  space  with  a  face  that  was  almost 
purple  from  smothered  exuberance. 

'  "  Milord  and  Lady," '  resumed  Dick,  ' "  is 
just  the  same  and  Milord  always  asks  how  you 
was  and  will  I  remember  him  to  you.'" 

'  A  thoroughbred— that 's  wot  he  is,'  said 
Mathews,  apparently  addressing  the  distant 
refugees. 

'  "  Miss  Ehse  was  heer  last  week  and  is  that 
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with  pillos  to  see  who  wild  propos  to  her. 
There  ain't  no  news.  Berth.a  the  skullery  maid 
marrid  a  hyUmd  soldier  and  tiiey  are  going  for 
to  keep  a  sweet-shop  after  the  war.  AV^lling- 
ton  sprayned  his  ankil  yesterday  by  clyming 
out  of  the  windo  where  I  had  locked  him  in 
as  he  has  the  mumps."' 

'  \Vot  a  infant ! '  commented  Mathews  ad- 
miringly. 

' "  1  am  sending  you  a  parsil  and  a  picter  of 
me  and  Wellington.  We  are  very  lonesum, 
daddy,  and  I  '11  be  reel  glad  when  the  war  is 
over  and  you  come  back.  It  is  awful  lonesum 
and  AVellington  is  to.  This  morning  he  cut 
his  hand  trying  to  carv  our  best  chair  into  the 
shape  of  a  horse.  I  am  feehng  fine  and  hope 
the  reumatiz  don't  worry  you  no  more.  With 
heeps  of  love  from  me  and  Wellington,  your 
wife,  Maggie."' 

It  was  a  strange  contrast  in  faces  as  the 
young  man  folded  the  letter  and  handed  it 
back.  In  the  countenance  of  the  groom  there 
was  a  sturdy  pride  in  the  epistolary  achieve- 
nient  of  his  wife— a  pride  which  he  made  a 
violent  but  unsuccessful  effort  to  conceal.  In 
the  pale,  handsome  face  of  the  young  aristocrat 
there  was  a  whimsical  pathos.  By  the  picture 
co'-jui-ed  up  in  the  crudely  written  letter  he 
had  seen  his  parents,  his  sister,  the  humble 
cottage  of  the  groom,  and  the  wife's  faithful- 
ness and  cheeriness.  He  had  seen  them,  not 
as  separate  things,  but  hallowed  and  unified 
by  a  common  sacrifice  for  England. 
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Durwent  regretted  it.  lie  could  see  no  safety 
ahead  for  Mathews,  no  matter  how  long  they 
evaded  arrest.  Although  a  cool,  fretful  wind 
was  blowing  over  the  fields,  the  warm  noon 
sun  made  his  eyelids  heavy. 

Against  the  wish  of  the  groom,  he  insisted 
upon  spreading  the  greatcoat  over  them  both, 
and  m  a  few  minutes  master  and  man  were 
resting  side  by  side  a.^  comrades. 

'Mathews,'  said  Dick  (mietly. 

'  Yezzir  ? '  '' 

•  Give  me  your  word  that  if  vou  ever  reach 
England  you  will  never  tell  my  family  about 
this.      They   don't   know    I    am    in    France 
and ' ' 

'JNIum  as  a  oyster,  sir— that's  the  ticket, 
n  erry  good,  IMas'r  Dick.     A  oyster  it  is.' 

Ten  mmutes  had  passed  without  either  of 
them  speaking,  when  Mathews  partially  raised 
himself  on  one  elbow.  '  If  women,'  he  said 
ruminatingly,  '  was  to  have  votes,  my  old  girl 
would  run  for  Parlyment,  sure  as  skittles.  I 
wonder,  Mas'r  Dick,  if  a  feller  who  courted  a 
gn-I  m  good  faith,  and  arter  a  few  years  found 
she  were  Prime  Minister  of  England— would 
that  constitoot  grounds  for  divorce  ? ' 

But  Dick  Avas  asleep,  and  dreaming  of  days 
when  happmess  was  in  the  air  one  breathed ; 
when  brother  and  sister  had  revelled  in  nature's 
carnival  of  seasons.  After  several  minutes' 
contemplation  of  the  uncertainty  of  married 
life,  the  old  groom  followed  him  into  a  slumber 
which  was  unattended  by  dreams,  but  did  not 
lack  a  sonorous  serenade. 

SCARBOROUVjn   TOWN&HII* 
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II. 

The  niglit  was  streaked  with  trafjedy  as  the 
fugitives  stole  to  the  road.  The  dniin-fire  ot 
the  guns  had  grown  to  a  roar,  through  wliich 
tliere  came  the  bhist  and  the  crash  of  siege 
artillery,  shaking  the  earth  to  its  very  founda- 
tions, as  if  the  gases  of  hell  had  ignited  and 
were  bursting  through.  As  though  by  light- 
ning striking  low,  the  night  was  lit  with  flashes 
illuminating  the  fields  and  the  roads  about ; 
and  shells  were  screaming  and  whining  through 
the  air,  winged,  blood-sucking  monsters  crying 
for  their  prey.  Across  a  yellow  moon  broken 
clouds  were  driven  on  a  gale  that  whipped  the 
dust  of  the  roads  into  moaning  whirlpools. 

Dense  traffic  moved  sullenly  on,  the  ghostly 
figures  of  drivers  astride  horses  that  whinnied 
in  terror  of  the  night.  Not  a  light  was  shown. 
There  were  only  the  glimpses  of  the  sickly 
moonlight  and  the  flame -red  flashes  of  the 
guns  ;  and,  uimoticcd,  Durwent  and  the  groom 
followed  beside  a  lorry. 

Once,  as  they  strode  forward  in  the  roar  and 
horror  of  the  dark,  they  heard  the  explosion 
of  a  shell  that,  by  a  trick  of  ill-luck,  had 
found  the  road.  There  followed  the  shriek 
of  wounded  horses,  quick  commands  pene- 
trating the  darkness.  Corpses  of  men,  dead 
horses,  and  shattered  vehicles  were  drawn 
aside,  and  the  long  line  that  had  been 
halted  for  four  minutes  closed  the  gap  and 
moved  on. 

^Vhen  they  reached  the  turn  in  the  road, 
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they  left  the  shadowy  procession  and  made  for 
the  river  by  following  a  soft  wagon-path  that 
cut  across  the  fields.  For  two  hours  they  hur- 
ried on  through  the  night's  madness.  More 
than  once  they  were  almost  thrown  to  the 
ground  by  the  terrific  explosion  of  heavy  guns 
that  had  taken  up  positions  by  the  path ;  and 
by  the  flashes  in  the  fields  they  could  see  the 
weird  figures  of  the  gunners  toiling  at  their 
work  of  death. 

As  they  neared  the  river  they  caught  a 
glimpse  of  coloured  flares  not  far  ahead,  and 
there  came  a  momentary  lull  in  the  confused 
bombardment. 

'  Listen  ! '  cried  Dick. 

From  somewhere  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
there  was  the  sound  of  rifle-fire,  and  the  rat- 
tat-tat-tat  of  machine-guns,  like  the  rattle  of 
riveters  at  work  on  a  steel  structure. 

Following  a  tow-path  which  ran  by  the 
river,  they  appeared  to  be  entering  a  zone  of 
comparative  quiet.  Although  the  sound  of 
rifle -fire  grew  more  clear,  the  noise  of  the 
guns  came  from  behind  them,  but  to  the  right 
and  the  left.  For  an  hour  they  ran  rapidly 
forward,  and  it  seemed  that  the  tide  of  battle 
had  swept  to  the  north,  leaving  this  area  de- 
nuded of  troops.  They  saw  neither  guns  nor 
infantry,  although  a  renewed  burst  of  machine- 
gun  fire  told  them  they  were  nearing  their 
unknown  destination. 

They  had  not  started  from  their  hiding-place 
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the  darkness  was  slowly  lifting  with  day's 
approach. 

'  See,  sir,'  said  the  ^^room,  pointing  ahead, 
*  yonder  side  o'  the  river  to  the  ri/^ht' 

'  1  can't  see  anythin<r,' 

♦  Look  ee,  Mas'r  Dick.  Follow  the  river. 
I  think  that  that  there  gray  streak  is  a 
bridge.' 

It  was  not  until  they  had  gone  ahead  a  con- 
siderable distance  that  Durwent  could  make 
out  a  heavy  bridge  spanning  the  river,  which 
ran  with  a  swift  current,  and  was  more  than 
two  hundred  feet  in  width.  A  blurring  red 
was  tinting  the  black  clouds  in  the  east  as  they 
crept  along  the  path,  when  they  heard  a  sharp 
challenge. 

'  Friends,'  cried  Dick,  and  halted. 

'  Stand  still  until  I  give  you  the  once  over.' 
An  American  corporal,  who  had  apparently 
been  running  and  was  out  of  breath,  came  up 
to  them,  carrying  a  revolver,  and  looked  closely 
into  their  faces. 

'  \V'hat  are  you  doing  here  ? '  he  asked. 

'  Stragglers,'  answered  Durwent,  '  separated 
from  our  unit/ 

'Where    in    Samhill    is    the    rest   of  vour 

0   5  * 

army  ? 

'  There  are  no  troops  back  here  for  ten  miles,' 
answered  Dick. 

The  American  took  off  his  helmet  and  wiped 
his  brow. 

'Jumping  Jehosophat ! '  he  exclaimed  rue- 
fullv%  'do  1  have  to  marstlion  ^''n  n>.i1pQ  ^iid 
back  ?     They  sure  are  generous  with  exercise 
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in  the  army.  Say,  you  guys — if  you  're  on  the 
level  about  being  stragglers,  and  want  a  real 
honest-to-God  showdown  scrap,  you  hike  over 
that  bridge.  Do  you  see  that  big  tree  over  in 
the  tHish  ?  Can  you  make  it  out  {  Well,  whsn 
you  get  across  the  river,  just  line  your  lamps 
on  that  tree,  and  after  half  a  mile  or  so  you  '11 
come  to  a  sunken  road.  Report  to  Major 
Van  Derwater,  and  tell  him  you  re  the  only 
army  M'Goorty— that 's  me — has  found  so  far. 
And  tell  him  1  '11  discover  the  French  admiral 
who  is  supposed  to  be  bringing  up  reinforce- 
ments, if  1  have  to  search  this  whole  one-horse 
country  for  him.  Vou  'd  better  get  a  move 
on  before  the  light  comes  up,  for,  believe  me, 
Lizzie,  those  Roches  can  shoot,  and  if  ever 
they  see  you  coming  across  that  bridge  you 
may  as  well  kiss  yourselves  good-bye.' 

Having  delivered  himself  of  this  expj  .ive 
monologue,  the  corporal  replaced  the  revolver 
in  its  holster  and  took  a  seaman's  hitch  in  his 
breeches.  Again  the  machine-guns  spat  out, 
the  sound  seeming  to  be  borne  on  the  wind 
as  the  bullets  traversed  the  air. 

'  Gosh  ! '  said  the  corporal,  '  but  I  'd  give  a 
year's  tips  to  see  that  scrap  out.  They  had 
the  bulge  on  us  by  about  ttiree  to  one,  and  we 
had  to  back  up  to  keep  the  line  straight,  but 
now  we  're  holding  them  great.  Say — we  've 
got  a  bunch  of  bowhunks  there  who  could 
shoot  the  wart  oft'  a  snail.  Some  scrap,  be- 
lieve me.     Well,  so  long.' 

He  had  just  started  off  at  a  run,  when 
he  stopped  and  turned  round.     '  If  you  ever 
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come  to  \ew  York,  look  me  up  at  the  Rel- 
motit.  I  'm  a  vaiter  there,  and  I  can  put  you 
wise  to  a  lot  of  thin^^s.     Chin,  Chin  ! ' 

'  Cheerio,'  answered  Dick,  as  tlie  energetic 
corporal  disappeared. 

'  1  'm  gettin'  ard  o'  'earin','  said  the  old 
proom.  '  Leastways  I  ain't  sure  I  Verd  'im 
correct.     Wot  did  "e  say  i ' 

'Mathews!'— Diek  turned  to  his  servant, 
and  his  voice  shook  with  excitement— '  there 's 
u  hattle  going  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
and  we're  to  report  to  Major  \'an  Derwater. 
Hy  heavens,  Mathews!  I  feel  half- mad  with 
joy.  They  didn't  get  us  after  all,  did  they  ? 
NVe  sha'n't  be  shot  like  curs,  at  any  rate. 
Think  of  it,  old  man — we've  won  out !     They 

can't  stop  us   now' His  words  stopped 

suddenly.  'Mathews,'  he  sr.id,  'you  nuist 
not  come.  Stay  here,  and  join  the  reinforce- 
ments when  they  turn  up,  Vou  have  to  con- 
sider your  wife  and  little  Wellington.' 

For  answer  the  groom  started  along  the  path 
towards  the  bridge,  and  Durwent  was  forced  to 
break  into  a  run  before  he  could  head  him  off. 
'  Mathews,'  he  said  sternly. 
'  Mas'r  Dick,'  replied  the  groom,  snorting 
violently,  '  you  shouldn't  go  for  to  insult  me. 
I^eggin'    your   pardon  and   meanin'  no   disre- 
speck,  this  here  war  is  as  much  mine  as  yourn. 
Orders  or  no  orders,   I'm    agoin'  to    have   a 
liowd'ee  wit!i  them  sausage-eaters,  and,  as  that 
there  free-spoke  young  gen'l'man  observed,  the 
bridge  ain't  exactly  a  chancery  in  the  daylight. 
Come  along,  sir ;  argityni'  don't  get  nowhere.' 
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Reulising  that  further  cxpostuhition  was 
useless,  Dick  followed  the  ^rooin  to  the 
bridge.  As  they  crossed  it  he  noted  that  it 
was  strongly  built  of  steel,  with  supports  that 
would  bear  the  heaviest  of  weights.  (Gaining 
the  opposite  side,  they  waited  as  Dick  took 
bis  bearings  by  the  tree ;  and  crossing  a  hard, 
chalky  field,  they  stole  towards  the  sunken 
road.  They  could  hear  the  occasional  crack 
of  a  rlHe,  and  there  was  the  })inf>:  of  a  bullet 
passing  over  their  heads  as  they  pressed  on 
through  the  lightening  gloom. 

♦Halt!' 

A  voice  rang  out,  and  they  were  questioned 
as  to  their  identity.  On  being  ordered  to 
advance,  they  jumped  down  into  a  sunken 
road  which  constituted  an  admirable  trench, 
and  were  at  once  surrounded  by  American 
soldiers, 

'  1  was  ordered  to  report  to  Major  Van 
Derwater,'  said  Durwent. 

They  were  asked  various  questions,  and  were 
then  escorted  a  few  yards  to  the  right,  where 
an  officer  was  looking  over  the  bank  which  hid 
the  road. 

'  Hritish  stragglers,  sir,'  said  the  sergeant  who 
had  taken  charge  of  them. 

'  What  unit  are  you  from  ? '  asked  the  officer. 
His  voice  was  calm  and  deep,  but  gave  no 
indication  as  to  how  he  felt  disposed  towards 
the  two  fugitives.  In  answer  to  his  question 
Dick  gave  the  nanie  of  his  battalion,  and 
JNlathews  did  the  same. 

'  How  did  you  know  my  name  ? ' 
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*  We  met  your  corporal,  sir,'  said  Durwent 
'  VV^here  are  your  rifles  ? ' 

*  Lost  them,  sir.' 

'  In  what  engagement  were  you  cut  off  from 
your  units  ? ' 

Dick  tried  to  reply,  but  not  only  was  he 
ignorant  of  the  locality  through  which  he  had 
travelled,  but  his  soul  burned  with  resentment 
at  being  forced  into  lying.  Mathews  said 
nothing,  and  seemed  quite  untroubled.  He 
was  prepared  to  accept  his  young  master's 
choice  of  engagements  for  his  own,  no  matter 
where  or  when  it  might  have  taken  place. 

'  I  don't  like  this,'  said  the  officer.  '  These 
men  are  a  long  way  from  the  British  lines, 
and  are  either  deserters  or  worse.  Guard 
them  closely,  and  if  things  get  hot,  tie 
their  arms  together  so  they 
trouble.' 

♦Very   good,   sir,'   answered        .        -„- , 

preparing  to  lead  them  away  ;  but  Dunvent! 
whose  blood  had  run  cold  with  dismay  at  the 
officer's  words,  struggled  forward. 

*  Sir,'  he  cried,  '  if  you  think  I  'm  not  to  be 
trusted,  give  me  a  dirty  job — anything.  A 
bombing-raid,  or  a  patrol— I  '11  do  anything  at 
all,  sir,  if  you  '11  only  give  me  a  ciiance.' 

'  Well  spoke,  Mas'r  Dick,'  said  Mathews 
proudly.     '  VVerry  well  spoke  indeed.' 

The  officer,  ivho  had  been  about  to  issue 
a  peremptory  order,  stopped  at  the  sturdy 
honesty  of  the  groom's  \  oice.  '  Send  for 
Captain  Sehv  yn,'  he  said.  '  Vou  will  find 
him  at  the  creek=' 
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III. 

By  a  creek  that  trickled  across  the  road, 
Captain  Austin  Selwyn  was  watching  the 
brushwood  which  concealed  the-  enemy.  Be- 
side him,  hning  the  bank,  every  available  nii'n 
was  on  the  alert,  waiting  the  developments 
which  would  follow  the  raising  of  night's 
curtain.  In  the  misty  gray  of  dawn  they 
looked  fabulous  in  size,  and  indistinct. 

The  night  in  January  at  the  University  Club 
in  New  York  had  marked  a  reconciliation 
between  Selwyn  and  Van  Derwiiter.  W'ith 
the  issue  between  America  and  Germany  so 
clearly  defined,  they  had  both  lent  their  voices 
to  the  insistent  demand  for  Avar.  At  first 
people  had  been  incredulous,  and  hazarded 
the  guess  that  the  young  author  was  en- 
deavouring to  cover  his  own  tracks  ;  but  when 
he  enlisted  in  the  ranks  at  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities,  they  made  a  popular  hero  of  him. 
They  spoke  of  him  as  tlie  Spirit  of  the  Cause ; 
but  he  paid  little  attention  to  the  clamour. 
His  joy  in  the  prospect  of  action,  and  the 
release  from  all  his  mental  tortures,  had  pro- 
duced in  him  a  kind  of  frenzy,  that  crystalhsed 
into  an  intense  hatred  of  Germany. 

The  pendulum  had  swung  to  its  extreme. 
Once  a  man  animated  with  a  passionate 
humanitarianism,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  uni- 
versal brotherhood  burned  with  an  inex- 
tinguishable force,  he  iiad  become  a  creature 
drunk  with  lust  for  revenge.  Patriotism, 
i,-ii=wv,»,,  i  iccuuiii — liiey  vVcic  aii  caLch-woruj> 
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to    hide    the    brutal,    primeval    instinct    to 
kill. 

In  the  little  thought  which  he  permitted 
himself,  Selvvyn  argued  that  the  ignorance  of 
many  nations  had  made  war  possible,  but  only 
Germany  had  been  vile  enough  to  try  to  exploit 
it  for  the  achievement  of  world-power.  P'or  tliat 
reason  alone  she  was  a  thing  of  detestation. 

His  enthusiasm  and  quickly  acquired  know- 
ledge of  army  routine  marked  him  for  piomo- 
tion.  He  was  given  a  commission,  and  at 
tiie  request  of  Van  Derwater  was  attached 
to  the  same  regiment  as  himself.  Togetlier 
they  liad  cros:^ed  to  France,  and  were  among 
the  first  American  troops  in  action. 

In  the  months  tliat  followed,  Selwyn  had 
revelled  in  the  carnage  and  the  excitement 
ot  war.  He  was  reckless  to  the  point  of 
bravado,  and  liis  keen  dramatic  instinct  drove 
hnn  into  unnecessary  escapades  where  his 
senses  could  enjoy  a  thrill  not  far  removed 
from  insanity.  Only  when  out  of  the  line, 
when  the  mockery  and  the  hideousness  of  the 
whole  thing  demanded  his  mind's  solution, 
would  the  mood  of  despondency  return.  But 
in  the  trenches  he  knew  neither  pity  nor  fear. 
Men  fought  for  the  privilege  of  serving  under 
him,  and  with  their  instinct  for  euphony  and 
love  of  the  bizarre  gave  him  the  name  of 
'  Hell-fire.'  He  gloried  in  the  physical  ascend- 
ancy of  It  all— in  the  dangers  -  in  the  discom- 
forts. He  was  an  instrument  of  revenge,  a 
weapon  without  feeling. 

iiaiiu,    ♦  an    Del- water    had 
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undergone  no  appreciable  change.  He  carried 
himself  with  the  same  dignity  and  formality 
as  in  his  days  at  Washington — except  when 
emergency  would  scatter  the  wits  of  his  fellow- 
ofRcers,  and  he  would  suddenly  become  a 
dynamic  force,  vigorous  in  conception  and 
swift  of  action.  Yet  success  or  failure  left 
him  unmoved,  once  a  crisis  had  passed.  His 
men  respected  but  did  not  understand  him. 
They  wove  a  legend  about  his  name.  They 
said  he  had  come  to  France  wanting  to  be 
killed,  but  that  no  bullet  could  touch  him. 
And  even  those  who  scoffed,  when  they  saw 
him,  unruffled  and  strangely  solitary,  moving 
about  with  almost  ironic  contempt  of  danger, 
wondered  if  there  might  not  be  some  truth 
in  the  story. 

'  Major  Van  Derwater  would  like  to  speak 
to  you  right  away,  sir.' 

Telling  a  non-commissioned  officer  to  take 
his  place,  Selwyn  followed  the  messenger  alo'ig 
the  road  until  they  came  to  the  spot  wiiich 
Van  Derwater  had  chosen  for  his  headquarters. 
Daylight  was  emerging  from  its  retreat,  and 
there  was  the  promise  of  a  warm  day  in  the 
glowing  east. 

'  Vou  sent  for  me,  sir  ? '  he  said. 

'  Yes.  You  might  question  these  twt> 
British  stragglers.  Their  story  is  not  straight, 
but  they  seem  decent  enough  fellows.  If  you 
are  not  satisfied ' 

He  was  interrupted  by  an  exclamation  of 
astonishment  from  Selwyn,  who  had  noticed 
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'Great  Scott  1 '  gasped  Selwyn.  'Dick 
Durwent ! ' 

Dick  looked  up,  and  at  the  sight  of  the 
American's  face  he  uttered  a  cry  of  relief  *  Is 
that  really  you,  Selwyn  ?  What  luck  !  '  You 
remember  Mathews  at  Roselawn,  don't  you  ? 
You  can  say ' 

'  Good-mornin',  sir,'  said  the  unperturbed 
groom.  •  This  is  a  werry  pleasant  surprise,  to 
be  sure.     How  are  you,  sir  ? ' 

'  Van,'  said  Selwyn,  after  shaking  hands  with 
them  both,  'this  is  Lord  Durwent's  son,  and 
the  other  is  his  groom,  Mathews.  I  will  vouch 
lor  them  absolutely.' 

/Goodl'  Van  Derwater  slightly  incHned 
his  head  as  an  indication  that  he  was  satisfied. 
'We  need  every  man.  You  had  better  take 
them  in  your  section  and  equip  them  with 
rifles  from  casualties.' 

IV. 

A  few  minutes  later,  after  he  had  procured 
food  for  the  two  men,  who  were  growing  faint 
with  hunger,  Selwyn  resumed  Iiis  post.  The 
heavy  grass  fringing  the  bank  made  it  possible 
to  keep  watch  without  being  directly  exposed 
as  a  target ;  but  beyond  a  desultory  rifle-fire 
about  a  mile  on  their  right,  there  was  no 
indication  of  enemy  activity. 

When  Durwent  had  been  equipped  with  a 
steel  helmet  and  a  rifle,  Selwyn  called  him 
over  to  his  side,  and  as  concisely  as  possible 
explained  the  military  situation.  In  the  Ger- 
man attack  against  the  French  fnrce^-  ^v-'Hh 
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which  the  Americans  were  brigaded)  the  line 
had  been  swept  back.  Deep  salients  had  been 
driven  in  on  both  their  flanks,  but  orders  had 
been  received  to  hold  the  bridge  at  all  costs, 
as,  if  a  counter-attack  conld  be  launciied,  it 
would  be  an  enfilading  one  made  by  troops 
brought  across  the  river.  Relying  on  their 
machine-gun  and  rifle  fire  to  overcome  the 
Americans'  resistance,  the  enemy's  artillery 
had  been  drawn  into  the  deepening  salients ; 
but  in  spite  of  all-day  fighting  the  strafffflinff 
line  had  held.  ^^     ^ 

After  a  few  questions  from  Durwent  they 
relapsed  into  silence,  gazing  at  the  undulating 
expanse  of  country  revealed  by  the  ascendin» 
sun.  ** 

'  Selwyn.'    Dick  cleared  his  throat  nervously. 

*  I  must  tell  you  the  truth.  You  were  decent 
enough  to  stand  sponsor  for  Mathews  and  me, 
and  I  want  you  to  know  everything.  The 
major  was  right.  We  're  not  stragglers— we  're 
deserters.' 

Selwyn  made  no  comment,  and  both  men 
stared  fixedly  through  the  long  grass  that 
drooped  with  heavy  dew. 

'  Yesterday  morning,'  .said  Durwent  dully, 

•  I  was  to  have  been  shot.  I  was  drunk  in  the 
line,  and  deserved  it.  It's  no  use  trying  to 
excuse  myself  I  fancy  my  nerves  were  a  bit 
gone  after  what  we'd  been  through  the  last 

few  months,  but Well,  I  suppose  I  am 

simply  a  failure,  as  that  chap  said  in  London 
—there  isn't  much  more  to  it  than  that.  Ry  a 
vji.v,v,i  uctu  oi  iiic  Citrus,  iVjalhews  was  on  guard, 

p.p.  2 
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and  helped  me  to  escape.  It  was  rotten  of  me 
to  let  him  take  the  chance ;  but  it  s  been  that 
way  all  tlirough.  Even  at  the  end  of  every- 
thing— after  being  a  waster  and  a  rotter  since 
I  was  a  kid — I  have  to  drag  this  poor  chap 
down  with  me.  Promise,  Selwyn,  if  you  come 
out  of  this  alive,  that  you  '11  fighl  his  case  for 
him,' 

Selwyn  murmured  assent,  but  he  was  trying 
to  shake  off  a  haunting  feeling  that  was  en- 
veloping him  like  a  mist — a  feeling  that  every- 
thing the  young  Englishman  was  saying  he 
had  heard  before.  It  left  him  dazed,  and  made 
Durwent's  voice  sound  ftir  away.  He  tried  to 
dismiss  it  as  an  ihogical  prank  of  the  mind,  but 
the  thing  was  relentless.  He  could  not  rid 
himself  of  the  thought  that  sometime  in  the 
past — months,  years,  perhaps  centuries  ago — 
this  pitiful  scene  had  been  enacted  before. 

It  chilled  his  soul  with  its  presage  of  dis- 
aster. He  saw  the  hand  of  destiny,  and  every- 
thing in  him  rebelled  against  the  inexorable 
cruelty  of  it  all.  It  was  infamous  that  any 
life  should  be  dominated  by  a  whim  of  the 
Fates ;  that  any  creature  should  enter  this 
world  with  a  silken  cord  about  his  throat. 
Destiny.  Does  it  mould  our  lives  ;  or  do  our 
lives,  inundated  with  the  forces  of  heredity, 
mould  our  destinies  ?  He  tried  to  grapple 
with  the  thought ;  but  through  the  pain  and 
confusion  of  his  mind  he  could  only  feel  the 
presence  of  unseen  fingers  spelling  out  the 
words  written  in  a  hidden  past. 
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several    minutes,   during   which    neither    had 
spoken,  '  what  happens  when  this  is  finished.' 

'  Do  you  mean— after  death  ?'  said  Selwyn, 
forcing  iiis  mind  clear  of  its  clouds. 

Durwent  nodded  and  leaned  wearily  with 
his  arms  on  the  bank.  *  I  tried  to  think  it  out 
the  night  before  I  was  to  be  shot,'  he  said. 
'  I  can't  just  say  what  I  did  think— but  I  know 
tiiere's  something  after  this  world.  Selwyn, 
is  tliere  a  God?  I  wonder  if  there  will  be 
another  chance  for  the  men  who  have  made 
a  mess  of  things  here.' 

The  American  turned  towards  the  young 
fellow,  whose  pale  face  looked  singularly  boyish, 
and  had  a  wistfulness  that  touched  him  to  his 
very  heart.  Durwent  was  gazing  over  the 
grass  into  the  distance,  oblivious  of  every- 
thing about  him,  and  in  the  blue  of  his 
eyes,  which  borrowed  lustre  from  the  morn- 
ing, there  was  the  mysticism  of  one  who  is 
searching  for  the  land  which  lies  beyond  this 
life's  horizon. 

'  I  wonder,'  repeated  Durwent  dreamily. 

Selwyn  tried  to  frame  words  for  a  reply,  bnt 
skilled  as  he  was  in  the  interpretation  of 
tiiought,  he  was  dumb  in  confession  of  his 
faith.  He  longed  to  speak  the  things  which 
might  have  brought  comfort  to  the  lad's 
harassed  soul,  but  everything  which  came  to 
him,  echoing  from  his  former  years,  was  so 
inadequate,  so  tinctured  with  smug  com- 
placency.    Was  there  a  God  ? 

1  he  Question  left,  h'm'i  i"*!!iff> 

*  There  are  times,'  went  on  Durwent,  almost 
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to  himself,  'when  my  head  is  full  of  strange 
fancies — when  I  'm  listening  to  music — or  at 
dawn  like  this.  While  I  was  under  arrest,  a 
little  French  girl  who  had  heard  I  was  to  die 
brought  some  Howers  she  had  picked  for  me. 
When  I  think  of  that  girl,  and  her  flowers, 
and  Elise,  and  the  faithfulness  of  old  Mathews, 
I  do  believe  there  is  some  kind  of  a  God.  .  .  . 
Selwyn' — unconsciously  his  hands  stretched 
forward  supplicatingly — 'surely  these  things 
can't  die  ?  .  .  .  There 's  been  so  much  that 's 
ugly  and  lonely  in  my  life.  .  .  .  Don't  you 
believe  that  we  fellows  who  have  failed  will 
be  able  to  have  a  little  of  the  things  we've 
missed  down  here  ? ' 

'Dick,'  said  Selwyn  hoarsely, '  I  believe ' 

The  words  faltered  on  his  lips,  and  in  silence 
the  two  men  stood  together  in  the  presence 
of  the  day's  birth.  There  was  a  strange  calm 
in  the  air.  The  dew  on  the  grass  caught  a 
faint  sparkle  from  a  ray  of  sunlight  that  pene- 
trated the  eastern  skies. 


V. 

•  The  Bochcs,  f:ir  '  Thcif  're  coming  ! ' 
The  sergeant's  warning  rang  out,  and  in 
an  instant  the  air  was  sliattered  with  battle. 
Protected  by  the  fire  from  a  nest  of  machine- 
guns,  the  Germans  launched  a  converging 
attack  towards  the  bridge.  \Vaiting  until  the 
advancing  troops  Mere  too  close  to  permit  the 
aid  of  their  own  machine-gun  fire,  the  Ameri- 
cans poured  a  deadly  hail  of  bullets  into  their 
ranks.     The   attack   broke,   but   fresh   troops 
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were  thrown  in,  and  the  line  was  penetrated 
at  several  points. 

V^an  Derwatcr  ralHed  his  men,  directed  the 
defence,  and  time  atler  time  organised  or  led 
counter-attacks  which  restored  their  position. 
His  voice  rose  sonorously  above  everytliing. 
Hearing  it,  and  seeing  iiis  powerful  figure 
oblivious  to  the  bullets  which  stung  the  air 
all  about  him,  his  men  yelled  that  they  could 
never  be  beaten  so  long  as  he  led  them. 

Half-mad  with  excitement,  Selwyn  repelled 
the  attacks  on  his  sector,  though  his  casualties 
were  iieavy  and  ammunition  was  running  low. 
Durwent's  mood  of  reverie  had  passed,  and 
he  fought  with  limitless  energy.  Once,  wlien 
the  Huns  had  penetrated  tlie  road,  one  of 
their  oflicers  levelled  a  revolver  on  him,  but 
discharged  the  bullet  into  the  ground  as  the 
butt  of  Mathews's  riHe  was  brought  smashing 
on  his  wrist.  'I'he  old  groom  followed  his 
master  with  eyes  that  saw  only  the  danger 
hanging  over  him.  For  h's  own  safety  he 
gave  no  care,  but  wherever  Dick  stepped  or 
turned,  the  groom  was  by  his  side,  with  his 
large,  rough  face  set  in  a  look  that  was  like 
that  of  a  mastiff  protecting  its  young. 

As  waves  breaking  against  a  rock,  the  Huns 
retreated,  i allied,  and  attacked  again  and  again, 
and  each  time  the  resistance  v/as  less  formidal)le 
as  the  heroic  little  band  grevv  smaller  and  the 
ugly  story  passed  that  amnmnition  was  giving 
out. 


Thev  jiJiH    \\\<t   ilirnwn    Imr'V   nn 
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niarulers  to  advise  an  attack  on  the  enemy  in 
preference  to  waiting  to  be  wiped  out  with  no 
chance  of  successful  resistance,  when  lie  heard 
a  shout,  and  bullets  spat  over  their  heads. 
Turning  swiftly  about,  they  saw  a  tank  lurch- 
ing across  the  bridge.  Amidst  wild  shouting 
from  the  Americans,  the  clumsy  landship 
stumbled  towards  them,  with  bullets  glancing 
harmlessly  off  its  metal  carcass.  Lumbenng 
on  to  the  roatl,  the  tank  stopped  astride  it. 

In  almost  complete  forgetfulness  of  the  im- 
pending enemy  attack,  the  jubilant  Americans 
crowded  about  the  machine  and  cheered  its 
occupants  to  the  echo,  as  a  small  door  was 
opened  and  two  French  faces  could  be  seen. 
In  a  few  words  \'an  Derwater  explained  the 
situation,  receiving  the  discouraging  informa- 
tion that  no  troops  were  anywhere  near  the 
vicinity.  The  tank  had  been  discovered  by 
the  ex-Belmont  waiter  and  sent  on  to  the 
bridge. 

'  Pass  word  along,'  said  Van  Derwater 
crisply,  '  to  prepare  for  an  attack.  The  tank 
will  go  first,  and  when  it  is  astride  their 
machine-gun  position  we  will  go  forward  and 
drive  them  out  of  the  brushwood  into  the  open. 
— Messieurs,  the  machine-guns  are  gathered 
there — straight  across,  about  forty  yards  from 
the  great  tree.' 

The  Frenchmen  tried  to  locate  the  spot 
indicated,  but  were  obviously  puzzled  and  too 
excited  to  listen  attentively.     Van  Derwater 

Dick  Durwent  shouldered  his  way  into  the 
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group.     Men's  voices  were  hushed  at  the  sight 
of  his  blazing  eyes. 

In  a  bound  he  was  on  the  bank,  and  stood 
exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire.  Witli  something 
that  was  hke  a  huigh  and  yet  had  an  unearthly 
quality  about  it,  he  threw  his  helmet  off  and 
stood  bareheaded  in  the  golden  sunlight.  '  En 
avanf,  messieurs ! '  he  cried.     '  Suivez-moi ! ' 

There  was  a  grinding  of  the  gears  and  a  roar 
of  machinery  as  the  tank  reared  its  head  and 
lunged  after  him. 

•  Stop  that  man,  Selwyn  ! ' 

Van  Derwater's  voice  rang  out  just  in  time. 
The  old  groom  had  scrambled  to  the  bank  to 
follow  his  master,  but  four  hands  grasped  him 
and  pulled  him  back.  With  a  moan  he  clung 
to  the  bank,  following  Dick  with  his  eyes. 
And  his  face  was  the  colour  of  ashes. 

With  their  voices  almost  rising  to  a  scream, 
the  chafing  Americans  watched  the  English- 
man walk  towards  the  enemy  lines.  Bullets 
bit  the  ground  near  his  feet,  but,  untouched, 
he  went  on,  with  the  metal  monster  following 
behind.  Once  he  fell,  and  a  hush  came  over 
the  watchers;  but  he  rose  and  limped  on. 
His  face  pale  and  grim,  Van  Derwater  moved 
among  his  men,  urging  them  to  wait ;  but 
they  cursed  and  yelled  at  the  delay. 

Again  Dick  fell,  and  with  difficulty  stumbled 
to  his  feet.  For  a  moment  he  swayed  as  if  a 
heavy  gale  were  blowing  against  him,  and  as 
his  face  turned  towards  his  comrades  they 
could  see  his  lips  parted  in  a  strange  smile. 
Raising   his   arm   like   one   who    is   invoking 
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ven/Tcance,  he  stap<Tercd  on,  and  by  some 
nunic'le  reached  the  very  ed^e  of  the  enemy's 
position.  There  he  colhipsed.  hut  risin^r  once 
more,  pointed  ahead,  and  lurelied  forward  on 
his  face. 

\Vitli  a  roar  the  American  torrent  bnrst  its 
bounds  and  swept  towards  the  enemy.  Selwyn 
leaped  in  advance  ofliis  men,  his  voice  uttering 
a  lon^r,  pulsatin^r  cry,  like  a  bloodhound  that 
has  found  its  trail. 

He  did  not  see,  over  towards  the  centre, 
that  \'an  Derwater  had  stopped  half-way  and 
had  fallen  to  his  knees,  both  hands  eoverint? 
his  eyes. 


CHAPTER     XXV  I. 


THE    K\0    OF    THK    llOAD. 


ONE  noonday  in  the  November  of  1018  a 
taxi-cal)  drew  up  at  tlie  rVashington 
Inn,  a  liostelry  erected  in  St  James's  Square 
for  American  oflicers.  An  ofliccr  emerged, 
and  walkini^  with  tiie  aid  of  a  stout  Malacca 
cane,  followed  his  kit  into  the  place. 

It  was  Austin  Selwyn,  who  a  few  days 
before  had  come  from  France,  where  he  had 
hovered  for  a  long  time  in  the  borderland 
between  life  and  death.  Althouf,dj  he  had 
■leen  severely  wounded,  it  was  the  nervous 
of  the  previous  four  years  that  told 
most  '  ily  against  him.  Week  after  week 
he  lay,  i-^tless  and  almost  unconscious;  but 
gradually  youth  had  reasserted  itself,  and  the 
lassitude  began  to  disappear  with  the  return 
of  strength.  Tht  licriors  tiaough  which  he 
had  passed  were  softened  by  the  merciful 
effect  of  time,  and  as  the  reawakened  streams 
of  vitality  flowed  through  his  veins,  his  eyes 
were  kindled  once  more  with  the  magic  of 
alert  expression. 

Having  secured  a  cubicle  and  indulged  in  a 
light  luncheon,  he  went  for  a  stroll  into  the 
street.  Looking  up,  he  saw  the  windows  of 
the  rooms  where  he  had  spent  such  lonely, 

liittO''     liQlii'v      fviKiiHinfr      nrrnintt      tlif>     TL'nrlrl'q 
~ o       "<->" "       "" ' 

ignorance.     It  was  all  so  distant,  so  far  in  the 
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past,  that  it  was  like  returnintjf  to  a  boyhood's 
haunt  alter  the  lapse  of  many  years. 

Going  into  Pall  Mall,  he  felt  a  curiosity  to 
see  the  Royal  Automobile  Club  again,  lie 
entered  its  busy  doors,  and  passing  through  to 
the  lounge,  took  a  seat  in  a  corner.  The  place 
was  full  of  officers,  most  of  them  Canadians  on 
leave  ;  but  here  and  there  in  the  huge  room  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  sturdy  old  civilian  members, 
well  past  the  sixty  mark,  fighting  Foch's  amaz- 
ing victories  anew  over  their  port  and  cigars. 

Letting  his  eyes  roam  about  the  place, 
Selwyn  noticed  a  group  of  six  or  seven  subal- 
terns surrounding  a  Staff  officer,  the  whole 
party  indulging  in  explosive  merriment  ap- 
parently over  the  quips  of  the  betabbed  gentle- 
man in  the  centre.  Selwyn  siiifted  his  chair 
to  get  a  better  view  of  the  official  hvmiorist, 
but  he  could  only  make  out  a  tunic  weU 
covered  with  foreign  decorations.  A  moment 
later  one  of  the  subalterns  shifted  his  position, 
and  Selwyn  could  see  that  the  much-deco- 
rated officer  was  wearing  an  enormous  pair  of 
spurs  that  would  have  done  admirably  for  a 
wicked  baron  in  a  pantomime.  But  his  knees  ! 
Superbly  cut  as  were  his  breeches,  they  could 
not  disguise  those  expressive  knees. 

Selwyn  called  a  waitress  over.  'Can  you 
tell  me,'  he  said,  'who  that  officer  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  room— that  Staff  officer  ? ' 

'  Him  ?  Oh,  that 's  Colonel  Johnston  Smyth 
of  the  War  Office.' 

'Colonel — Johnston  Smyth!'  Selwyn  re- 
peated the  words  mechanicaily. 
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sir. 


Will 


you 


have 


•That's  him  himself, 
anything  to  drink  ? ' 

*  I  think  I  had  better,'  said  Selwyn. 

About  ten  minutes  later,  alter  perpetrating 
a  jest  which  completely  convulsed  Iii  auditors, 
tlie  AVar  Office  official  rose  to  his  leet,  en- 
deavoured to  adjust  a  monocle  —  with  no 
success — smoothed  his  tunic,  Minked  long  and 
expressively,  and  with  an  air  of  melancholy 
dignity  made  for  the  door,  with  the  admiring 
pack  following  close  behind. 

'  Good-day,  colonel,'  said  Selwyn,  crossing 
the  room  and  just  managing  to  intercept  the 
great  man. 

The  ex-artist  inclined  his  head  with  that 
nice  condescension  of  the  great  who  realise 
that  they  nmst  be  known  by  many  whom  it  is 
impossible  for  themselves  to  know,  when  he 
noticed  the  features  of  the  American.  '  My 
sainted  uncle  ! '  he  exclaimed  ;  '  if  it  Isn't  my 
old  sparring-partner  from  Old  Glory  ! — Gentle- 
men, permit  me  to  introduce  to  you  the  brains, 
lungs,  and  liver  of  the  American  Army.' 

The  subalterns  acknowledged  the  introduc- 
tion with  the  utmost  cordiality,  suggesting 
that  they  should  return  to  the  lounge  and  inun- 
date the  vitals  of  the  American  Army  with 
liquid  refreshment ;  but  Selwyn  pleaded  an 
excuse,  and  with  many  '  Cheerios '  the  happy- 
go-lucky  youngsters  moved  on,  enjoying  to  the 
limit  their  hard-earned  leave  from  the  front. 

'  May  I  offc  r  my  congratulations  ? '  said 
Selwyn. 

'  f^r»m*»  mit^idp  '  *;jiifl  tlip  pnlnnel 
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They  adjourned  to  the  terrace,  and  Smyth 
placed  liis  hand  in  the  other's  arm.  '  Do  you 
know  who  I  am  ? '  he  said. 

'  Eh  ? '  said  Selwyn,  rather  bewildered  by 
the  mysterious  nature  of  the  question. 

'I,  my  dear  Americano,  am  A.D.Super- 
CamouHa^re  Department,  War  Office.'  The 
colonel  chuckled  delic^htedly,  but  checking 
himself,  reared  his  neck  with  almost  Roman 
hauteur.  '  I  have  one  major,  two  captains, 
five  subalterns,  and  eleven  flappers,  whose  sole 
duty  is  to  keep  people  from  seein<^  mc' 

'  VV^hy  ? '  asked  the  American. 

'  I  don't  know,'  said  the  colonel ;  '  but  it 's  a 
fine  system.' 

'  Vou  have  done  wonderfully  well.' 

'  Moderately  so,'  said  the  A.  1). Super-Camou- 
flage Department.  '  I  have  been  decorated  by 
eleven  foreign  Governments  and  given  an 
honorary  degree  by  an  American  university. 
I  also  drive  the  '  irgest  car  in  London.' 

*  You  amaze  me.' 

'As  an  opener,'  said  tjie  colonel,  forgetting  his 
dignity  in  the  recital  of  his  greatness,  ^  I  am  in 
enormous  demand.  I  can  open  a  ball,  a  bottle, 
or  a  bazaar  with  any  man  in  the  country.' 

'But,'  said  Selwyn,  'how  did  it  all  come 
about  ? ' 

'Ah!'  exclaimed  Smyth,  glancing  up  and 
down  the  terrace  after  the  manner  of  a  stage 
villain.  'Three  years  ago  I  was  an  ofTicer's 
servant.  I  polished  my  subaltern  -  fellow's 
buttoI^s,  cleaned  his  boots,  and  mended  his 
unmentionables.     One  dav  this  vouh't  c-pnt'e- 
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man  and  myself  were  liilletcd  on  an  old  French 
arti<t.  AVhen  I  saw  those  canvases,  I  felt  the 
old  idam  in  nie  thirsting  for  expression.  Be- 
fore all  I  am  an  artist !  I  made  a  hargain 
with  the  old  Parley-vous — a  pair  of  my  young 
otticer's  hoots  for  two  canvases  and  the  use  of 
his  paints.  Agreed.  On  the  one  I  did  a 
ploughman  wending  his  weary  thingumhoh 
home — you  know.  The  following  day  hap- 
pened to  be  my  precious  young  oflicer's  birth- 
day, and  we  celebrated  it  in  style.  I  would 
not  say  he  was  an  expert  with  his  Scotch,  but 
he  was  very  game — very  game  indeed.  After 
I  had  put  him  to  bed,  I  determined  to  paint 
my  second  masterpiece,  "  St  George  to  the 
Rescue!"  I  did  it  and  fell  asleep  where  I 
sat.  AVhen  I  woke  next  morning,  imagine 
my  astonishment !  I  had  done  both  paintings 
on  the  one  canvas !  The  ploughman  v  as 
toddling  along  to  the  leit,  and  St  George  wa-^ 
hoofing  it  to  the  right,  but  the  effect  one  got 
was  that  a  milk-wagon  was  going  straight  up 
the  centre.  It  gave  me  an  idea.  I  waiter^ 
for  my  leave,  and  took  the  painting  to  the 
War  Office.  I  told  them  if  they  would  give 
me  enough  paint  I  could  so  disguise  the 
British  Army  that  it  would  all  appear  to  be 
marching  sideways.  That  tickled  the  "brass 
hats."  They  could  see  my  argimient  in  a 
minute.  They  knew  that  if  you  could  only 
get  a  whole  army  going  sideways  the  war  was 
won.  I  was  put  on  the  Staff"  and  given  a  free 
hand,  and    in  a  very  short  time  was  placed 
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policy  of  the  Allies.  The  testimonials,  my 
dear  chap,  have  been  most  gratifyii  VVe 
liave  undisputed  evidence  of  an  A  lalian 
offering  a  carrot  to  a  siege-gun  luider  the 
impression  it  was  a  mule.  There  was  a  Staff 
car  which  we  painted  so  that  it  would  appear 
to  be  going  backwards,  and  the  only  way  that 
a  certain  Scottish  general  would  ride  in  it 
was  by  sitting  the  wrong  way,  with  his  knees 
over  the  back.  In  fact,  my  dear  sir,  if  the 
war  only  lasts  another  year,  I  shall  reduce  the 
whole  thing  to  a  pastime,  blending  all  the  best 
points  of  "Blind  Man's  Buff"  with  "Button, 
button,  who 's  got  the  button  ?  " ' 

Having  reached  this  satisfactory  climax,  the 
worthy  colonel  shifted  his  cap  to  the  extreme 
side  of  his  head,  and  walked  jauntily  along 
with  his  knees  performing  a  variety  of  acro- 
batic wriggles. 

'  I  am  most  gratified,'  said  Selwyn,  repress- 
ing a  smile.  '  1  had  no  idea,  when  I  saw  you 
and  poor  Dick  Durwent  marching  away  to- 
gether, that  you  would  rise  to  such  fame.' 

'  Alas,  poor  Durwent ! '  cried  Smyth,  pulling 
his  cap  forward  to  a  dignified  angle.  '  I  never 
knew  who  he  was  until  we  got  to  France. 
You  passed  him  along  as  Sherwood,  you  know. 
His  people  are  frightfully  cut  up  about  him.' 

'  They  heard  of  his  death,  of  course  ? ' 

'  It  isn't  that,  old  son  ;  it 's  the  horrible  dis- 
grace. It  only  leaked  out  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  from  one  of  his  battalion,  but  it 's  common 
property  now.     The  old  boy  was  absolutely 
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*  VVli-it  has  leaked  out  ? '  said  Selwyn,  stop- 
ping in  his  walk. 

'  Didn't  you  hear  ?  Durwent  was  shot  by 
court-martial — drunk,  they  say,  in  the  line.' 

Selvvyn's  hand  gripped  his  arm.  '  Where  is 
Lord  Durwent  now  ? '  he  said  breathlessly. 

'  In  the  country,  I  believe.  But  why  so 
agitated,  my  Americano  ? ' 

There  was  no  answer.  As  fast  as  his  weary 
limbs  could  take  him,  Selwyn  was  making  for 
the  door. 

IT. 

It  was  nearly  eight  o'clock  that  night  when 
Selwyn  alighted  from  a  train  at  the  village 
where  he  and  Elise  had  heard  the  fateful 
announcement  of  war.  He  walked  through 
the  quaint  street,  silent  and  deserted  in  the 
November  night.  Except  for  two  or  three 
people  at  the  station,  there  was  no  one  to  be 
seen  as  his  footsteps  on  the  cobbled  rOad 
knocked  with  their  echo  against  the  casement 
windows  of  the  slumbering  dwellings.  Reach- 
ing the  inn,  he  bargained  for  a  conveyance,  and 
after  takhig  a  little  food,  and  arranging  for  a 
room,  he  went  outside  again,  and  climbed 
into  a  dogcart  which  had  been  made  ready. 

After  three  or  four  futile  attempts  at  con- 
versation, the  driver  retired  behind  his  own 
thoughts,  and  left  the  American  to  the  reverie 
forced  on  him  by  every  familiar  thing  looming 
out  of  the  shadows.  There  was  not  a  turn  of 
the  road,  not  one  rising  slope,  that  did  not 
mean  some  memory  of  Elise.  The  very  night 
itself,  drowsy  with  the  music  of  the  breeze 
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and  the  heavy  perfume  of  late  autumn,  was 
nature's  frame  encirchn^  her  personaUly.  He 
had  dreaded  ^oing  beeause  of  the  longings 
Vv^hich  were  certain  to  be  reawakened,  but  he 
had  not  known  that  in  the  secret  crevices  of  his 
soul  there  had  been  left  such  sleeping  memo- 
ries that  rustling  bushes  and  silent  meadows 
would  make  him  want  to  cry  aloud  her  name. 

He  told  himself  that  she  must  le  in  London, 
and  had  forgotten  him — and  that  it  was  better 
so.  But  the  night  and  the  darkened  road 
would  not  be  denied.  They  held  the  very 
essence  of  her  being,  and  left  him  weak  with 
the  ecstasy  of  his  emotion. 

At  the  lodge  gate  they  found  a  soldier, 
who  allowed  them  to  pass,  and  they  drove  on 
towards  the  house.  So  vivid  was  the  sense 
of  her  presence  that  he  almost  thought  he 
saw  her  and  himself  running  hand -in -hand 
together  again  down  the  road.  By  that  oak 
he  had  picked  her  up  in  his  arms — and  he 
wondered  at  the  human  mind  which  can  find 
torture  and  iov  ii\  the  one  recollection. 

Driving  into  the  courtyard,  he  told  the  man 
to  wait,  and  knocked  at  the  great  central  door. 
An  orderly  admitted  him,  and  took  him  to  a 
nurse,  who  offered  to  lead  him  to  the  wing 
occupied  by  Lord  and  Lady  Durwent.  With 
wondering  eyes  he  glanced  at  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  rooms  once  so  familiar  to  him. 
There  were  beds  even  in  the  halls,  and  every- 
where soldiers  in  hospital-blue  were  combining 
in  a  cheerful  noise  wjiich  was  sufficient  indica- 
tion that  their  convalescence  was  progressing 
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favourably.  In  the  music-room  a  local  con- 
ceit-party (including  the  organist  who  had 
tried  to  teach  Elise  the  piano)  were  giving 
an  entertainment,  with  the  utmost  satisfaction 
to  tiiemselves  and  the  patients. 

The  nurse  led  him  upstairs  and  knocked  at 
a  door.     On  receiving  a  summons  to  enter  she 
went  in   and  a  moment  later  emerged  again. 
'  Will  you  please  go  in  ? '  she  said. 
Thanking    her    tor    her    trouble,    Selwyn 
stepped  into  the   room,  which  w\as    lit   only 
by   the   light   from  a   log-fire,    beside   which 
Lord    Durwent    and    his    wife    were    seated. 
Lady  Durwent,  who  had  just  come  from  her 
nightly  grand-duchess  parade  of  the  patients, 
was  busying  herself  with  her  knitting,  and  was 
in  obvious  good  spirits.     Lord  Durwent  rose 
as  Selwyn  entered,  and  the  good  lady  dramati- 
cally dropped  her  knitting  on  the  floor. 

'  Mister  Selwyn  ! '  she  exclaimed.     '  This  is 
an  unexpected  pleasure  ! ' 

The  American  bowed  cordially  over  her 
proffered  hand;  but  when  he  turned  to  ac- 
knowledge the  old  nobleman's  greeting  he  was 
struck  silent.  Xo  tree  withered  by  a  frost 
ever  showed  its  hurt  more  clearly  than  did 
I>ord  Durwent.  Although  he  stood  erect  in 
body,  and  summoned  the  gentle  courtesy 
which  was  inseparable  from  his  nature,  his 
whole  bearing  was  as  of  one  whom  life  has 
cut  across  the  face  with  a  knotted  whip, 
leaving  an  open  cut.  He  had  thought  to 
live  his  days  in  tlie  seclusion  of  Roseluwn, 
but  destiny  had  spared  him  nothing 
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'Have  you  had  dinner ?' asked  Lord  Diir- 
went.  '  We  are  strictly  rationed,  but  I  tliink 
the  larder  still  holds  something  tor  a  welcome 
guest.' 

'Isn't  the  war  dreadful?'  said  Lady  Dur- 
went  gustily. 

'  I  had  something  to  eat  at  the  inn,'  said 
Selwyn, '  so  I  hope  you  won't  bother  about  me.' 

The  older  man  was  going  to  press  his  hospi- 
tality further,  but  as  it  was  obvious  from  the 
American's  manner  that  he  had  come  for  a 
special  purpose,  he  merely  indicated  a  chair 
near  the  Hre. 

'  Vou  move  stiffly,'  he  said.  '  Have  you 
been  wounded  ? ' 

'Yes,'  said  Selwyn,  continuing  to  stand; 
'  but  there  are  no  permanent  ill  effects,  luckily. 
Lord  Durwent,  1  came  from  London  to-day 
to  speak  about  your  son  Dick.' 

At  the  sound  of  the  name  I^ady  Durwent 
checked  a  violent  sob,  which  was  of  double 
inspiration — grief  for  her  son  and  pity  for  her 
own  pride.  Her  husband  showed  no  sign  that 
he  had  heard,  but  ran  his  hand  slowly  down 
the  arm  of  his  chair. 

And,  for  the  first  time,  Selwyn  became  con- 
scious of  her  presence — Elise  had  come  noise- 
lessly into  the  room,  and  was  standing  in  the 
shadows.     She  walked  slowly  towards  him. 

'  Is  it  necessary,'  she  said,  with  an  imperious 
tilt  of  her  head,  '  to  talk  of  my  brother  ?  We 
all  know  wliat  happened.' 

By  the  firelight  he  saw  that,  only  less 
noticeably  than  in  her  fathers  case,  she  too 
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had  been  stricken.  Her  rich-hiicd  beauty, 
which  had  become  so  intense  with  her  spiritual 
development,  bore  the  marks  of  silent  agony. 
In  her  eyes  there  was  pain. 

'  Without  wisiiing  to  appear  discourteous,' 
said  Lord  Durwent,  '  I  think  my  daughter  is 
right.  My  family  has  been  one  that'^always 
put  honour  first.  My  son  Malcolm  maintained 
that  tradition  to  the  end.  My  younger  son 
broke  it.  And  it  is  perhaps  as  well  that  our 
title  becomes  extinct  with  my  death.  If  you 
don't  mind,  we  would  rather  not  speak  of  the 
matter  further.' 

♦  He  was  such  a  kind  boy— they  both  were,' 
sobbed  Lady  Durwent  in  an  enveloping 
hysteria,  'and  so  devoted  to  their  mother.' 

Putting  Elise  gently  to  one  side,  Selwyn 
fjiced  her  father. 

'  Lord  Durwent/  he  said, '  I  was  with  your  son 
when  he  was  killed.  In  the  long  line  of  your 
family,  sir,  not  one  has  died  more  glorious'ly.' 

Lord  Durwent's  hands  gripped  the  arms  of 
his  chair,  and  Lady  Durwent  looked  wildly 
up  through  her  tears.  Elise  stood  pale  and 
motionless 

*  It  is  tn..,'  said  Selwyn.     •  I  tell  you  ' 

'There  is  nothing,'  said  the  older  man— 
•there  can  be  nothing  for  you  to  tell  that 
would  make  our  shame  any  the  less.     My  son 

was  shot ' 

'  Lord  Durwent ' 


' ^hot  for  disgracing  his  uniform.     That 

he  was  brave  or  fearless  at  the  end  cannot 
alter  that  truth.' 

SCARBOROUGH   TOWNSH2D 
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'Klise!'  Sclwyn  turned  from  Lord  Diir- 
wcnt,  and  his  clciiclied  hands  were  stretched 
snpj)hcatin<^Iy  towards  iier.  '  Vour  brother 
was  not  shot  by  the  Hritish.  He  was  killed 
as  he  went  out  alone  and  in  the  open  against 
tlie  (ierinan  inachine-iifuns.' 

'What  are  you  saying?'  Lord  Durwent 
half  rose  from  his  chair.  '  NVhy  do  you  bring 
such  rumours  ?     What  proof  is  there' 

'  Would  I  come  here  at  this  time,'  said 
Selvvyn  desperately,  '  with  rumours  i  Do  you 
think  I  have  so  little  sympathy  for  what  you 
must  feel  ?  I  saw  your  son  killed,  sir.  It 
was  in  the  early  morning,  and  he  went  to  his 
death  as  you  would  have  had  him  go.  As 
you  know  he  did  go,  Elise.' 

III. 

In  a  voice  that  shook  with  feeling  lie  told 
of  the  hght  for  the  bridge ;  how  Dick,  and 
Mathews,  who  had  saved  him,  reached  the 
Americans  ;  of  the  desperate  hand-to-hand 
fighting ;  how  the  groom  had  guarded  his 
young  master ;  the  impending  disaster  ;  and 
the  death  of  Dick. 

'  It  meant  more  than  just  our  lives,'  he  con- 
cluded, in  a  silence  so  acute  that  the  cradling 
of  the  logs  startled  the  air  like  pistol-shots, 
'  for  as  Dick  fell  we  went  forward  and  gained 
the  brushwood.  Less  than  three  hours  after- 
wards the  French  arrived,  and  largely  by  the 
use  of  that  bridge  a  heavy  counter-attack  was 
launched.  We  buried  Dick  where  he  fell — 
and,  Lord  Durweat,  it  is  not  often  tnat  men 
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v,'eep.     The  French  ^rencial,  to  whom  the  tank 

officer  had  made  his  report,  pinned  this  on  your 

sons  breast,  and  then  ^rjue  it  to  me  to  have  it 

forwarded  to  you.      He  asked  me  to  convey  his 

messa^re:  -That  the  soil  of  Fn.nce  was  richer 

tor  havmg  taken  so  brave  a  man  to  its  heart.'" 

He  handed  a  medal  of  the  CroLv  dc  Giiirrc 

to    Lord    Durwent,   who    held    it    for   several 

moments  in  the  palm  of  his  hand.      From  the 

distant  parts  of  the  house  came  the  noise  of 

singing  soldiers,  and  a  gust  of  wind  rattled  the 

windows  as  it  blew  about  the  great  old  mansion. 

±.lise  liad  not  moved,  but  through  her  tears  an 

overwhelming  triumph  was  shining. 

'And  Mathews?'  asked  Lord  Durwent 
slowly. 

'  We  found  him  after  the  attack,'  the  Ameri- 
can answered.  '  He  must  have  dragged  himself 
several  yards  after  he  had  been  hit,  and  was 
lying  unconscious,  with  his  hand  stretched  out 
to  touch  Dick's  boot.  Have  you  heard  nothing 
from  him,  sir?'  ° 

'  Nothing.' 

Again  there  was  a  silence  fraught  with  such 
intensity  that  Selwyn  thought  the  very  beating 
of  his  pulses  could  be  heard.  At  last  Lord 
Durwent  rose,  and  with  an  air  of  deepest  re- 
spect placed  the  medal  in  the  hands  of  his 
wife.  Her  theatricalism  was  mute  in  a  sorrow 
that  was  free  from  shame. 

'Captain  Selwyn,' said  Lord  Durwent,  'we 
shall  never  forget' 

Feeling  that  his  presence  was  malclncr  fh^ 
situation  only  the  more  acute,  Selwyn  pleaded 
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the  excuse  of  tlie  waiting  liorse  to  hasten  his 
dej)artu!e. 

•  Hut  you  will  stay  here  for  the  night  t '  said 
Lady  Durwent. 

'No -thank  you  very  much.  I  have  left 
my  haversaek  at  the  iiui ;  and,  hesides,  I  nuist 
eateh  the  1  A')  train  to  London  in  the  morning 
to  keep  an  important  appointment.  (Good- 
night, Lady  Durwent.' 

Amidst  suhdued  but  earnest  good  wishes 
from  the  peer  and  his  wife,  he  wished  them 
good-bye  and  turned  to  Klise. 

♦  (iood-night,'  lie  said,  his  face  flaming  sud- 
denly red. 

'  (iood  -  night,'  she  answered,  taking  his 
prollered  hand. 

'  1  shall  go  with  you,'  said  Lord  Durwent. 

The  two  men  walked  through  the  corri- 
dors, which  were  growing  quieter  as  the  night 
advanced,  and,  with  another  exchange  of  fare- 
wells, Selwyn  went  out  into  the  dark. 

He  was  weak  from  the  ordeal  through  which 
he  had  passed,  and  both  his  mind  and  his  body 
were  bordering  on  exhaustion.  He  called  to 
the  sleeping  driver,  who  in  turn  roused  the 
horse  from  a  similar  condition,  but  just  as 
the  wheels  grinding  on  the  gravel  were  op- 
posite him  Selwyn  heard  the  door  open  and 
the  rustle  of  skirts. 

*  Austin  ! '  cried  Elise.  running  through  the 
dark. 

He  almost  stumbled  as  he  went  towards  her, 
and  cauL^ht  her  arms  in  his  hands. 

'  I  didn't  want  you  to  go,'  she  said  breath- 
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Icssly,  'witliout   sayin^r   tliair    .      If   IJoy-hlue 
had  irally  hcvu  shot  as  thty  said,  I  — I  ' 

Shf  did  not  liiiish  the  sentence,  but  elasping 
his  hand,  pressed  it  twice  to  lier  hurnin^r  lips, 

*  Khse,'  he  cried  hrokenly-  hut  she  had  freed 
herself  and  was  niakir)^'  for  the  door. 

No  lon«rer  weary,  but  with  ever>'  arterv  of 
his  body  on  fire  with  uncontrollabie  love  for 
her,  he  intercepted  the  oi,-].  '  Elise,'  he  cried, 
'  I  thou^rht  1  could  go  from  here  and  carry  my 
hcart-hun<rer  with  me— but  now  I  can't.  I 
can't  do  it.' 

'  Vou  went  away  to  America.'  Her  HasluFig 
eyes  h.eld  his  in  a  burning  reproach.  '  ^'ou  did 
not  need  me  then—  and  you  don't  now." 

'  IJut — you  didn't  care?  Vou  never  came 
back  to  the  hospital,  and  I  wrote  to  you  every 
tlay.  Tell  me,  Elise,  did  you  really  care— a 
httle  ? '  J  J 

'Ves,  I  did— more  than  I  would  admit  to 
myself.  IJut  you  didn't.  All  you  could  think 
of  was  going  |)ack  to  America.' 

'  Hut,  my  dearest'— his  heart  was  throbbing 
with  a  tumultuous  joy — 'if  I  had  only  knowm 
There  was  so  nmch  work  for  me  to  do  in 
America' 

'  Vou  will  always  have  work  to  do.  Vou 
don't  need  me.  I  shouldn't  have  come  out 
to-iiight.     Please  let  me  go.' 

'Then  you  don't  care— now  ?* 

'No.  Vou  have  your  work  to  do  still. 
Vou  said  yourself  that  we  come  of  different 
worlds ' 

'  Elise,  my  darling  '—he  caught  her  hands  in 
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his  and  forced  her  towards  him — '  what  does 
li.at  matter — what  can  anything  matter  w^hen 
we  need  each  other  so  much  ?  I  have  nothing 
to  offer  you — not  so  mucli  as  when  we  first 
met — but  with  your  help,  dear  heart,  I  '11  start 
again.  We  can  do  so  much  together.  Elise 
— I  hardly  know  what  I  am  saying—but  you 
do  understand,  don't  yon  ?  I  can't  live  witliout 
you.  Tell  me  that  you  still  care  a  little.  Tell 
me ' 

Her  liands  were  pressed  against  his  coat, 
forcing  him  away  from  her,  when,  with  a 
strange  little  cry,  she  nestled  into  his  arms 
and  hid  her  face  against  his  breast. 

For  a  moment  he  doubted  that  it  could  be 
true,  and  tlicn  a  feeling  of  infinite  tenderness 
swept  everything  else  aside.  It  was  not  a  time 
for  words  or  hot  caresses  to  declare  his  passion. 
He  stooped  down  and  pressed  his  lips  against 
her  hair  in  silent  reverence.  She  was  his. 
This  woman  against  his  breast,  this  girl  whose 
being  held  the  mystery  and  the  charm  of  life, 
was  his.  The  arms  that  held  her  to  him  pressed 
more  tigiitly,  as  if  jealous  of  the  years  they  had 
been  robbed  of  her. 

'  I  must  go  in,'  she  whispered. 

He  led  her  to  the  door,  her  hand  in  his,  but 
though  he  longed  to  take  her  in  a  passionate 
enibrac  '^,  he  knew  instinctively  that  her  surren- 
der was  so  spiritual  a  thing  that  he  must  accept 
it  as  the  gift  of  an  unopened  spirit-fiowcr. 

'  Good-night,  dear.'  She  paused  at  the  door, 
then  raised  her  face  to  his. 

Their  lips  met  in  the  first  kiss. 
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IV. 

The  following  Saturday  Selwyn  met  Elise 
at  \\  aterloo,  and  with  her  hand  on  his  arm 
tliey  walked  through  London's  happy  streets. 

It  was  9th  November. 

News  had  come  that  the  Germans  had 
entered  tiie  French  lines  to  receive  the  ar- 
nnstice  terms,  and  iiard  on  that  was  the  official 
report  that  the  German  Emperor  had  abdicated. 

London— great  London— whose  bosom  had 
sustained  the  shocks,  the  hopes,  the  cruelties  of 
war,  was  bathed  in  a  noble  sunlight.  PV  all 
Its  incongruities  and  jumbled  architecture,  it  has 
great  moments  that  no  other  city  knows ;  and  as 
Selwyn  and  Elise  made  their  way  through  the 
crowds,  there  was  an  indefinable  majesty  that 
lay  like  a  golden  robe  over  the  whole  metropolis. 

Above  St  Paul's  there  floated  shining  gray 
airships,  escorted  by  encircling  aeroplanes. 
Hope— dumb  hope— was  abroad.  Not  in  an 
abandonment  of  ecstasy,  or  of  garish  vulgarity 
which  was  soon  to  follow,  but  in  a  spirit  of 
proud  .sorroAv,  Londoners  raised  their  eyes  to  the 
skies.  l*assengers  on  omnibuses  looked  with 
new  gratitude  at  the  plucky  girls  in  charge  who 
had  carried  on  so  long.  People  stood  aside  to 
let  wounded  soldiers  pass,  and  old  men  touched 
their  hats  to  them.  The  heart  of  London  beat 
m  unison  with  the  great  heart  ot  humanity. 

From  crowded  streets,  from  domes  and  spires 
and  open  parks,  there  soared  to  heaven  a  mighty 
Gloria— g^/oria  in  e.vcelms.' 
Ailcr  a  lunch,  during  wiiich  they  were  both 
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shy  and  ext  ;iordinarily  happy,  they  took  a  taxi- 
cab  and  drove  to  a  hoi^^e  in  Bedford  Square. 

Leaving  Ehse,  Selwyn  knocked  at  the  door, 
and  was  admitted  to  a  room  where  a  girl  in  an 
American  nurse's  outdoor  costume  waited  for 
him. 

'  I  got  your  letter  in  aiiswer  to  mine,  Austin,' 
said  she,  giving  him  both  her  hands, '  and  I  am 
all  ready.     Did  you  see  him  ? ' 

'  I  did — yesterday  afternooi..  But,  Marjory, 
I  told  him  nothing  of  you,  and  if  you  want  to 
wnthdraw  there  is  yet  time.  Have  you  really 
thought  what  this  means  to  you  ? ' 

Her  only  answer  was  a  patient  smile  as  she 
opened  the  door  and  led  him  outside. 

'  Elise,'  said  Selwyn,  as  they  entered  the  cab, 
'  I  want  to  introduce  Miss  Marjory  Shoreham 
of  New  York.' 

•Austin  has  told  me  all  about  you,'  said 
Elise, '  and  I  think  you  are  wonderfully  brave.' 

She  took  the  nurse's  hand  and  held  it  tightly 
in  hers  as  the  car  dro\  e  towards  W^aterloo. 

An  hour  later  tliey  reached  a  Sussex  station, 
and  hiring  a  con\  eyance,  drove  to  a  charming 
country  home  which  was  owned  by  a  Mr  Red- 
wood, whom  Selwyn  had  met  on  board  ship. 
A  servant  told  them  as  they  drove  up  to  the 
door  that  the  master  of  the  house  had  gone  to 
the  village,  but  that  tiiey  were  to  come  in  and 
make  themselves  at  l-.ome. 

As  he  iielped  the  girls  to  alight  Selwyn  heard 
the  nurse  catch  her  breath  with  a  spasm  of 
pain.  He  glanced  o\cv  his  shoulder  and  saw 
a  man  standing  on  the  lawn  facing  the  sun, 
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which  was  reaching  the  west  with  the  passing 
of  afternoon. 

'Please  remain  here,'  said  Selwyn,  'and  I 
will  motion  you  when  to  come.' 

He  walked  towards  the  solitary  figure,  who 
heard  him,  and  turned  a  little  to  greet  him. 

'  Is  that  you,  Austin  ? ' 

'  Yes,  Van,'  answered  Selwyn.  '  How  could 
you  tell  ? ' 

With  his  old  kindly,  tired  smile  the  ex- 
diplomat  put  out  his  hand,  which  Selwyn 
gripped  heartily. 

'  I  suppose  it  is  nature's  compensation,'  said 
Van  Derwater  calmly.  '  Now  that  I  cannot 
see,  footsteps  and  voices  seem  to  mean  so  much 
more.  I  was  jusL  thinking  hefore  you  came 
that,  though  I  have  seen  it  a  thousand  times, 
I  have  never  felt  the  sun  in  the  west  before. 
I^ook — I  can  feel  it  on  my  face  from  over 
there.  Mr  Redwood  tells  me  that  the  news 
from  France  is  excellent.' 

'  It  is,'  said  Selwyn.  '  I  think  the  end  is 
only  a  matter  of  hours.' 

'  A  matter  of  hours  ;  and  after  that— peace. 
Austin,  I  haven't  much  to  live  for.  It  was  in 
my  stars,  I  suppose,  that  I  should  walk  alone ; 
but  there  is  one  fear  which  haunts  me — that 
all  this  may  be  for  nothing — for  nothing.  If  I 
thought  that  on  my  blindness  and  the  suftering 
of  all  these  other  men  a  structure  could  be 
built  where  IJritain  and  America  and  France 
would  clasp  the  torch  of  humanity  together, 
I  would  welcome  this  darkness  as  few  men 
ever  welcomed  the  light.     But  it  is  a  terrible 
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thought — that  people  may  forget  ;  that  civilis- 
ation might  make  no  attempt  to  atone  for  her 
murdered  dead.' 

He  smiled  again,  and  fumbling  for  Sehvyn's 
shoulder,  patted  it,  as  if  to  say  he  was  not  to 
be  taken  too  seriously. 

'  The  world  must  have  looked  wonderful 
to-day  in  this  sunlight,'  he  WTnt  on.  '  Do  you 
know,  I  hardly  dare  think  of  the  spring  at  all. 
I  sometimes  feel  that  I  could  never  look  upon 
the  green  of  a  meadow  again,  and  live.' 

Selwyn  had  beckoned  to  the  nurse,  who  was 
coming  across  the  lawn  towards  them, 

'  Van,'  he  said,  taking  his  friend's  arm, '  don't 
be  too  surprised,  will  you  ?  But — but  an  old 
friend  has  come  back  to  you.' 

'  \Mio  is  it  ? '  Van  Derwater's  form  became 
rigid.  'I  can  hear  a  step,  Austin!  Austin, 
where  are  you  ?  What  is  this  you  "re  doing  to 
me  ?    Speak,  man — would  you  drive  me  mad  ? ' 

Without  a  sound  the  girl  had  clutched  his 
hand  and  had  fallen  on  her  knees  at  his  feet. 

'Marjory!'  With  a  pitiful  joy  he  felt  her 
hair  and  face  with  his  hand,  and  in  his  weak- 
ness he  almost  fell.  Vainly  he  protested  that 
she  must  go  away,  that  he  could  not  let  her 
share  his  tragedy.  Her  only  answer  was  his 
name  murmured  over  and  over  again. 

Creeping  silently  away,  Selwyn  rejoined 
Elise.  Once  they  looked  back.  The  girl  was 
in  \'an  Derwater's  arms,  and  his  face  was  raised 
towards  the  sun  which  he  was  nevermore  to 
see.  But  on  that  face  was  written  a  happiness 
that  comes  to  few  men  in  this  world. 
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I. 

ASUI^KY  winter  came  hard  upon  No- 
vember, and  tlie  war  of  armies  was 
succeeded  by  the  war  of  diplomats. 

One  day  in  January  the  same  vehicle  that 
had  driven  Selwyn  to  Roselawn  deposited 
another  visitor  there.  He  was  a  stiirdy,  well- 
set-up  fellow,  but  a  thinness  and  a  certain 
pi'ior  in  the  cheeks  conflicted  with  their 
natural  weather-beaten  texture. 

The  morose  driver  helped  him  to  alight, 
and  handed  him  his  crutches,  which  he  took 
with  a  snort  of  disapproval.  He  made  his  way 
at  a  dignified  pace  around  the  drive,  pausing 
en  route  to  look  at  the  gables  and  wings  of 
Roselawn  as  one  who  returns  to  familiar 
scenes  after  a  long  absence. 

Without  encountering  any  one  he  reached 
the  stables,  and  opening  a  door,  mounted 
the  stairs  tiiat  led  to  the  dwelling-quarters 
above. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  cosy  dining-room, 
and  sitting  down,  he  hammered  the  floor  with 
his  crutch.  TJie  homely  sound  of  dishes  being 
washed  ceased  suddenly  in  the  adjoining  room, 
and  Mrs  Mathews  threw  open  the  door. 

*  Who  is  it  ? '  she  cried. 

'  Me,'  said  Mathews. 

4W 
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ITtterinfT  a  pious  exclamation  that  reflected 
l)()th  doubt  and  confidence  in  the  all -wise 
workinjLjs  of  Providence,  his  wife  fell  heavily 
upon  him,  with  strong  symptoms  of  hysteria. 

'  Heavenly  hope ! '  she  cried,  after  her 
exuberance  permitted  of  speech  ;  '  so  you  've 
come  home  ? ' 

'I  hev,'  said  her  husband  solemnly;  'and 
I  'm  werry  pleased  to  observe  you  so  fit, 
m'dear.  Is  the  offspring  a-takin'  his  oats 
reg'lar  ? ' 

'Lord!'  said  Mrs  Mathews  irrelevantly, 
subsiding  into  a  chair,  '  1  thought  you  was 
dead.     You  never  writ.' 

'  That,'  said  Mathews,  '  was  conseckens  of  a 
understandin',  clear  and  likewise  to  the  point, 
atwixt  me  and  Mas'r  Dick.  "Mum's  the 
word,"  sez  he.  "Mum's  the  word,"  sez  I. 
And  that  there  was  as  it  should  be,  no 
argifyin'  provin'  contrairiwise.  But  Milord 
he  found  me  out,  and  sez  as  how  he  knows 
it  all,  and  would  I  come  home  ? — which,  bein' 
free  from  horspital,  I  likewise  does.  Now, 
m'  dear,  if  you  will  proceed  with  any  nooz  I 
would  be  much  obliged  to  draw  up  a  little 
forrader,  as  it  were.' 

'Did  Milord  tell  you  about  Miss  Elise?' 
said  his  wife,  after  much  thought.  '  She 's 
gone  and  got  herself  engaged.' 

'  To  who  i ' 

'Captain  Selwyn.  Him  as  was  visiting 
he^-e  when  the  war  begun.' 

'  Now  that  tliere,'  said  Mathews.  noddin<T 
his    head    slowly   and    admiringly,    'is    nooz. 
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That  there  is  what  a  feller  likes  to  hear  from 
his  old  woman.     You  're  a-doin'  fine.' 

'The  wedding,'  went  on  his  wife,  her  eyes 
sparkling  with  the  universal  feminine  excite- 
ment about  such  matters,  '  is  next  week,  and 
Wellington  is  bespoke  for  to  pump  the  organ. 
Ain't  that  wonderful  grand  ? ' 

'  That,'  said  jMathews  with  great  dignity,  *  is 
werry  gratifyin'  to  a  parent,  that  is.  l*ump 
the  organ  at  a  weddin' !  I  hopes  he  won't  go 
for  to  do  nothing  to  give  inconwenience  to  the 
parties  concerned.     VVhere  is  he,  old  girl  ? ' 

'  Upstairs  in  bed,  daddy,  with  the  whooping- 
cough  something  horrid.' 

•  Wot  a  infant ! '  commented  the  groom 
proudly.  '  I  never  see  such  a  offspring  for 
his  age — never.  Whoopin'-cough  something 
horrid?     Well,  well!' 

For  a  full  minute  he  reflected  with  such 
apparent  satisfaction  on  his  son  and  heir's 
vulnerability  to  human  ailments  that  there  is 
no  telling  when  he  would  have  left  oft*,  if  his 
reverie  had  not  been  broken  by  his  wife  placing 
a  pipe  in  his  hands  and  a  bowl  on  the  table. 

*  It  was  always  .waiting  on  you,  daddy,'  said 
the  good  woman.  '  1  sez  to  Wellington, 
"  That 's  his  favourite,  it  is,  and  we  '11  always 
have  it  ready  for  him  when  he  comes  home.'" 

Without  any  display  of  emotion  or  undue 
haste,  the  old  groom  filled  the  pipe,  lit  it, 
drew  a  long  breath  of  smoke,  and  slowly  blew 
it  into  the  air,  regarding  his  good  partner 
thvoughout  with  a  look  that  clearly  showed 
the  importance  he  attached  to  the  experiment. 
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He  took  a  second  puff,  raised  his  eyes  from 
hers  to  the  ceihng,  and  his  broad  face  crinkled 
into  a  grin,  the  hke  of  which  his  wife  iiad 
never  seen  before  on  his  countenance. 

'  Old  girl,'  he  said,  '  when  I  sees  you  first  I 
sez,  •'  There 's  the  filly  for  my  money ; "  and  so 
you  was.  And,  by  Criky !  you  and  me  hevn't 
reached  the  last  jump  yet — no,  sir.  Give 
me  a  kiss.  .  .  .  Thar — that's  werry  "  bon," 
as  them  queer -spoke  Frenchies  would  say. 
INI 'dear,  I  hev  some  nooz  for  you  now.' 

He  prTed  tantalisingly  at  the  pipe,  and 
surveyed  his  wife's  intense  curiosity  with 
studied  approbation. 

'  When  Milord  come  to  see  me  last  week/ 
he  said,  measuring  the  words  slowly,  '  he  tells 
me  as  how  he  won't  go  for  to  hev  no  more 
bosses,  and  conseckens  o'  me  bein'  all  bunged 
up  by  them  sausage-eaters,  he  sez  as  how 
would  I  like  to  be  the  landlord  o'  '•  The  HareL 
and  Fox"  in  the  village,  him  bavin'  bought 
the  same,  and  would  I  go  for  to  tell  you  as  a 
surprise,  likewise  and  sim'lar  ? ' 

'  Heavenly  hope  ! '  cried  the  good  woman, 
bursting  into  tears;  'if  that  ain't  marvellous 
grand  ! ' 

'  That,'  said  Mathews,  be/^oning  for  her  to 
haiid  him  his  crutches,  'is  what  Milord  has 
done  for  you  and  me.  And,  missus,  as  long 
as  there's  a  drop  in  che  cellar  none  o'  the 
soldier-lads  in  the  village  will  go  for  to  want 
a  pint  o'  bitter  nohow.  Now,  old  girl,  if 
you  '11  give  a  leg  up  we  '11  go  and  see  how  the 
infant  is  iookin\ 
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II. 

A  few  days  later,  in  the  chapel  decked  with 
flowers,  the  marriage  of  Sehvyn  and  Elise  took 
place. 

In  spite  of  her  disappointment  that  Elise 
was  not  marrying  a  title,  Lady  Diirwent  rose 
superbly  to  the  occasion.  She  led  the  weeping 
and  the  laughing  with  the  utmost  heartiness, 
and  recalled  her  own  wedding  so  eloquently  and 
vividly  that  those  who  didn't  know  about  the 
Ironmonger  supposed  she  must  have  been 
the  daughter  of  a  marchioness  at  least,  and 
was  probably  related  to  royalty. 

Just  before  the  ceremony  itself  the  youthful 
Wellington,  who  had  confounded  science  by 
a  remarkable  recovery  from  his  ailment,  was 
confronted  with  the  offer  of  half-a-crown  if  he 
acquitted  himself  well,  and  threatened  with 
corporal  punishment  if  he  didn't.  With  this 
double  stimulus,  he  pumped  without  cessation 
and  with  such  heartiness  that  the  rector's  words 
were  at  times  hardly  audible  above  the  sound  of 
air  escaping  from  the  bellows— necessitating  a 
punitive  expedition  on  the  part  of  the  sexton, 
and  engendering  in  Wellington  a  permanent 
mistrust  in  the  justice"  of  human  affairs. 

Eate  in  the  afternoon  bride  and  groom  left 
for  London,  on  their  way  to  America. 

When  the  train  came  in  and  they  had 
entered  their  compartment,  Sehvyn,  with 
feelings  that  left  liim  dumb,  looked  out  at 
the  little  group  who  had  come  to  say  farewell 

Lord  Durwent  stood  with  his  unchangeable 
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air  of  gentleness  and  courtesy,  but  in  his  eyes 
tliere  was  the  look  of  a  man  for  whom  life 
holds  only  memories.  Lady  Durwent  alter- 
nated dramatically  between  advice  and  tears  ; 
and  Mathew.;  stood  proudly  beside  his  wife 
(whose  hat  was  of  most  marvellous  size  and 
colours),  noddiiig  his  head  sagaciously,  and 
uttering  as  much  philosophy  in  Hve  mimites 
as  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  men  in  a  decade. 

And  so,  with  his  wife's  hand  trembling 
on  his  arm,  Austin  Selwyn  leaned  from  the 
window  and  waved  good-bye  to  the  little 
English  village. 

III. 

A  year  went  by,  and,  with  the  passing  of 
winter,  Selwyn  and  Elise,  in  their  home  at 
Long  Island,  watched  the  budding  promise 
of  another  spring. 

Their  home  was  by  the  sea,  and  in  the 
presence  of  that  great  majestic  force  they  had 
lived  as  man  and  wife,  taking  up  the  broken 
threads  of  life,  and  knitting  them  together  for 
the  future. 

The  task  of  resuming  his  literary  work  had 
been  next  to  impossible  for  Selwyn.  lie  had 
tried  to  mould  the  destinies  of  nations — and 
they  had  fallen  back  upon  him,  crushing  him. 
His  thoughts  cried  out  for  utterance,  but  self- 
distrust  robbed  him  of  courage.  Months  went 
by,  and  his  chafing,  restless  longing  for  self- 
expression  grew  more  intense  and  more  in- 
tolerable. 

And  then  the  woman  who  was  his  wife  lost 
her  own  yoke  of  self-restraint  in  solicitude  tor 
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him.  Timidly,  hesitatingly  at  first,  she  invaded 
the  precinct'  of  his  mind.  With  suhtle  persist- 
ence, yet  never  seeming  to  force  her  way,  she 
wove  her  personality  about  his  like  a  web  of 
silken  thread.  Her  purity  of  thought,  her 
innate  arti  try,  her  depth  of  feeling,  played 
on  his  spirit  like  dew  upon  the  parched  earth. 

As  the  passing  hours  took  their  course,  each 
nature  unconsciously  gave  to  the  other  the 
freedom  that  comes  only  with  surrender.  His 
strength  and  Iuk  care  for  her  liberated  her 
womanhood,  and,  like  a  flower  that  has  lived 
in  shadow,  her  soul  blossomed  to  fullness  in 
that  warmth. 

And  his  troubled  mind,  directionless,  yet 
rebellious  of  inaction,  found  again  the  meaning 
and  the  hidden  truths  of  life,  then  gained  the 
courage  to  be  life's  interpreter. 

Once  more  Austin  Selwyn  wrote. 

One  evening  towards  the  summer  Elise  was 
sitting  on  the  veranda,  when  he  came  from  his 
study  and  joined  her.  The  first  pale  stars  were 
shining  through  a  sheen  of  blue  that  rose  from 
the  horizon  in  an  encircling,  shimmering  mist. 

'  Are  you  through  with  your  writing  ? '  she 
said. 

'  Not  yet,'  he  answered,  sitting  beside  her ; 
*but  I  could  not  resist  the  cail  of  you  and 
this  wonderful  night.' 

•  Isn't  it  glorious  ? '  she  said  softly,  taking 
his  hand  in  hers.  '  I  think  that  blue  over  the 
sea  must  be  hke  the  Arabian  desert  at  night 

T>i5-^ii      L:i-_      -_«.iiiwi  -  vi£i2sj3      iv::;.      v^'ii       Liicii       nay. 

Don't  you  love  the  sound  of  the  waves  ? ' 
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With  a  little  si^^h  she  lejined  her  head  on 
his  shoulder,  and  he  held  her  elose  to  him. 

'  Happy,  Elise?' 

•  So  happy,'  she  whispered, '  that  I  am  afraid 
some  day  I  shall  find  it  isn't  true.' 

He  lau^rhed  gently,  and  for  a  few  moments 
neither  spoke,  held  by  the  wonderful  intimacy 
of  the  spirit  that  does  not  need  words  for 
understanding. 

'Austin  dear,'  she  said  at  length,  'before 
you  came  out  I  was  counting  the  stars— and 
playing  with  dreams.  Don't  think  me  silly, 
will  you  i  Hut  I  was  planning,  if  we  have  a 
son,  what  I  should  like  to  call  him.' 

'  I  think  I  know,'  he  said,  pressing  his  lips 
against  her  hair.     '  Dick  ? ' 

'  And  Gerard  for  his  second  name.  T  should 
want  him  to  be  strong  and  true  like  Gerard — 
but  he  must  have  Dicks  eyes  and  Dick's  smile. 
But,  then,  I  want  so  much  for  this  dream- 
boy  of  ours— for,  most  of  all,  he  must  be  like 
my  husband.' 

With  a  sudden  shyness  she  hid  her  face 
against  his  breast,  and  he  ran  his  hand  caress- 
ingly over  her  arm,  which  was  like  cool  velvet 
to  the  touch. 

The  glimmering  stars  grew  stronger,  and  a 
breeze  from  the  sea  crept  murmuringly  over 
the  spring-scented  fields. 

'  There  are  times,'  he  said,  '  when  I  long  for 
the  power  to  reach  out  for  the  great  truths 
that  lie  hidden  in  space  and  in  the  silence  of  a 
night  like  this— to  put  them  in  such  simple 
language  that  every  one  could  read  and  under- 
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stand.      If  I   could  only  translate  the  ^v()nde^ 
of  you  and  the  spirit  of  the  sea  into  words.' 

She  looked  up  into  his  face,  and  something 
of  the  mystic  blue  of  the  skies  lay  in  the  depths 
of  her  eyes. 

IV. 

Late  that  ni^dit  he  resumed  work  in  his 
study,  but  a  thousand  memories  and  fancies 
came  crowding  to  his  mind.  He  tried  to  shake 
them  od',  but  they  clung  to  him — memories 
of  the  war — memories  ot  the  times  when  the 
world  was  drunk  with  passion.  He  heard,  as 
if  afar  off.  the  whine  and  shriek  of  shells,  and 
he  saw  the  dead — grotes(jue,  silent,  horrible. 

That  was  the  great  absurdity — tlie  dead. 

It  was  hopeless  to  write.  He  was  no  longer 
pilot  of  his  thoughts. 

He  rose  to  his  feet  and  threw  open  the  door 
with  an  impatient  desire  for  fresh  air.  Though 
the  cool  breeze  refreshed  his  temples,  the  rest- 
lessness of  his  mind  was  only  increased  by  the 
hush  of  nature's  nocturne,  through  which  the 
sound  of  tiie  sea  came  like  a  drone. 

licneath  the  canopy  of  that  same  sky  the 
dead  were  lying.  Across  the  seas  a  breeze  of 
spring  was  stealing  about  the  graves,  as  now 
it  played  about  his  face. 

What  was  his  part  towards  them — to  mourn, 
and  fill  his  life  with  useless  melancholy  ?  To 
forget,  and  turn  his  face  towards  the  future  ? 

Forget  .  .  .  ? 

*  There  are  times ' — he  found  himself  repeat- 

irjp"  tT!Pf'hs?'!!f'j! Ilv  the  wordK  wh.ir'b    i  ffw  l^fii'v 

before,  he  had  spoken  to  Elise — '  wdien  I  long 
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for  the  power  to  reach  out  for  the  great  truths — 
hidden  in  space — and  in  the  silence  of  the  night.* 

Suddenly  his  brow  grew  calm.  The  baffled, 
questioning  look  left  his  eyes,  and  he  smiled 
strangely. 

Closing  the  door,  he  turned  back  to  his  desk, 
and  taking  the  pen,  looked  for  a  full  minute  at 
the  paper  before  him. 

'  To  My  Unborn  Son.' 

He  gazed  at  what  he  had  written  as  though 
the  words  had  appeared  of  their  own  volition. 

'  To  Mij  Unbo?'n  Son.' 

With  a  far-away  dreaminess  in  his  eyes  he 
dipped  his  pen  in  the  ink  and  commenced 
to  write : 

'  Somewhere  beyond  the  borders  of  life  you 
are  waiting.  I  cannot  speak  to  you,  nor  look 
on  your  face,  but  the  love  of  a  father  for  his 
child  can  penetrate  the  eternal  mysteries  of  lue 
unknown.  To  those  who  love  there  is  no 
death  ;  and  in  the  hearts  of  parents,  children 
live  long  before  they  are  born. 

'  My  son,  this  letter  that  I  write  now  to  you 
will  lie  hidden  and  unseen  by  other  eyes  until 
the  time  when  you  alone  shall  read  it.  I  shall 
be  changed  by  then  :  like  the  world,  I  may  ibr- 
get ;  but  you,  my  son,  must  read  these  words, 
and  know  that  they  are  truth — truth  as  un- 
changeable as  the  tides  of  the  sea,  or  the  hours 
of  dawn  and  sunset. 

'  Civilisation  luus  murdered  ten  million  men. 

*  The  human  mind  cannot  encompass  that. 
It  is  beyond  its  comprehension,  so  it  is  trying 
to  forget. 
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*  Ten  million  men — murdered. 

*  Read  these  words,  my  son,  written  in  the 
hush  of  ni^ht,  when  men's  souls  stand  revealed. 

'  Nearly  six  years  ago  there  came  the  war. 
History  will  prove  this  or  that  responsibility 
for  it,  but  the  civilisation  that  made  war  pos- 
sible is  itself  responsible.  The  nations  sprang 
to  arms ;  but  soon,  by  that  strange  destiny 
which  seems  to  guide  mankind,  the  issue  was 
one  not  of  nations  against  nations,  but  of 
Hum.  nity  against  Germany.  Do  not  ask 
me  how  the  land  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  and 
Beethoven  became  so  vile.  I  only  know  that 
Germany  was  the  champion  of  evil,  and  on 
Britain  and  France  men's  hopes  were  rested. 

'  America  held  aloof.  \Vhen  this  is  read 
by  you,  my  son,  you  will  have  known  the  noble 
thrill  of  p  '^riotism,  the  pride  of  race  and  citizen- 
ship. Bu.  it  is  because  of  that  that  you  must 
read  what  1  write  U'  w  about  the  country  I  love 
best. 

'  Less  than  any  other  nation,  America  is  to 
be  blamed  for  the  war.  Her  life  was  separate 
from  the  older  world,  and  the  spoils  of  victory 
made  no  appeal.  Yet  this  great  Republic,  born 
of  man's  desire  for  freedom,  remained  silent 
even  when  the  wliole  world  saw  that  the  war 
was  one  of  Justice  against  Evil.  Men,  like 
myself,  were  bhnd,  and  fed  the  flames  of  igno- 
rance with  ignorance.  Others  knew  we  were 
not  ready,  and  called  upon  us  to  prepare  and 
others  made  great  fortunes  while  Yout  went 
to  its  Cross. 

'  Month  after  month  passed  by,  and  Britain 
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and  her  Allies  fought  Humanity's  fight ;  and 
the  murder  of  men  went  on. 

'  At  last  we  came  of  age,  and  our  young 
men  stormed  across  the  seas,  not  to  save 
America—for  we  had  nothing  to  ftar^but 
to  rid  the  world  of  an  intolerable  curse. 
Look  fearlessly  at  the  truth,  but  do  not 
forget  that  when  we  went  it  was  for  an 
ideal— just  as  years  before,  when  North  and 
South  fought  the  issue  of  preserving  the 
Union,  the  impulse  that  drove  our  fathers 
on  to  their  deaths  was  their  souls'  demand 
of  freedom  for  the  negro.  By  her  delay  was 
America  defamed;  by  the  spirit  of  her 
coming  was  she  great.' 

Schvyn  put  down  his  pen,  and  rested  his 
he.'id  between  his  hands.  Ten  minutes  passed 
before  he  looked  up  and  began  to  write 
again. 

'The  war  is  over.  America  is  debtor  to  the 
world.  Read  this,  my  son,  with  both  humility 
and  pride— humility  that  it  is  so,  pride  that 
we  yet  can  pay. 

'Those  awful  years  while  we  stood  apart, 
the  homes  of  Britain  gave  their  sons — the  sons 
for  whom  their  parents  yearned,  as  I  am  yearn- 
ing now  for  you.  Through  Britain's  broken 
hearts,  and  through  the  grief  of  women  tlirough- 
out  the  world,  the  youth  of  America  were  saved. 
I  know  that  we  have  our  thousands  of  stricken 
homes  and  ruined  lives,  but  the  end  of  the  war 
left  America  debtor  to  civilisation,  even  though 
she  gave  the  strength  which  brought  the  war 
to  an  end. 
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•Faced  with  our  indebtedness,  what  did  we 
do? 

'  Europe  hiy  stricken.  The  spectres  of  ruin, 
starvation,  anarcliy,  hovered  about  her  form. 
The  world  was  through  with  war ;  men  groped 
for  light ;  and  from  the  peoples  of  the  earth  a 
universal  cry  went  up  that  these  things  must 
not  be. 

*  It  was  our  chance.  We  still  were  strong. 
We  held  the  charter  of  mankind  within  our 
hands,  and  men  looked  to  us.  Over  prostrate 
Europe  the  conquering  nations  gathered,  and 
men  in  all  the  distant  corners  of  the  earth 
listened  for  the  voice  of  him  who  would  cry  in 
the  wilderness  that  a  new  age  was  born. 

'  Mtal  days  went  by.  At  last  the  man  who 
spoke  for  us  outlined  his  plan  that  all  the 
Powers  of  the  world  should  join  together  in  a 
covenant  that  war  should  be  no  more. 

*  Men  waited,  and  still  waited.  The  plan  was 
argued,  ridiculed,  applauded — and  sucked  of 
its  inspiration  by  talk.  Already  the  agony 
of  Man  was  hardening  into  the  cynicism  of 
despair.  Nations  that  had  bled  together  grew 
wary  and  drew  apart. 

'  And  still  men  waited,  for  they  knew  that 
only  America's  voice  could  allay  the  clamour. 
Then  we  spoke.  Angered  by  the  methods  of 
our  leader,  angered  by  the  spirit  of  revenge 
that  was  settling  over  Europe,  angered  by 
delay,  once  more  we  failed  to  see  the  great 
truths  written  across  the  face  of  the  sun. 

•America— debtor  to  the  world — America 
cried  out   that    she  alone  of  all  the  nations 
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would  stand  aloof.  T^et  history  gloss  it  over 
as  it  will,  we  lield  back  the  hand  of  succour 
that  Europe  craved  for. 

'  From  the  land  of  scented  mists  came  the 
Japanese ;  from  Greece,  that  once  w.as  first 
in  all  the  arts ;  from  South  America  and 
the  countries  of  Europe,  men  gathered  to  the 
League  of  Nations,  hoping,  groping  for  the 
light — (ind  uc  xvctc  not  there. 

'  As  I  write  to  you,  my  son,  the  League  is 
an  impotent,  powerless  thing,  at  which  the  men 
who  know  only  nationality  and  not  humanity 
sneer  and  make  jest.  The  body  is  there — 
America  alone  could  be  the  heart. 

'  Bloodless,  helpless,  it  is  in  semblance  a 
living  thing,  but  all  men  know  it  has  no  life, 
and  already  the  diplomats  who  have  no  other 
way  are  using  it  as  a  shield  for  their  methods 
that  cannot  bear  the  light. 

'  My  son,  in  the  hush  and  loneliness  of  night, 
ponder  over  these  words.  Because  of  those 
things,  avoidable  and  unavoidable,  that  kept 
us  silent ;  because  so  many  of  us  were  false 
to  the  trusteeship  that  fell  on  our  generation  ; 
because  we  had  not  learned  that  America 
was  greater  than  Americans,  but  tried  to 
imprison  the  spirit  of  the  Republic  within 
the  little  confines  of  our  souls — because  of 
these  things  thousands  of  men  were  foully 
done  to  death.  How  many  Miltons,  how 
many  Lincolns,  were  crucified  in  that  army 
of  the  young  ? 

'  IFe  must  7'epay.  Our  destiny  is  clear,  and 
no    people    can    thwart    its    destiny   without 
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the  gravest  danger.  Our  duty  is  to  restore. 
Whatever  our  resources,  in  things  material  or 
of  the  spirit,  this  generation  and  yours  and  the 
generation  to  follow  must  give  unsparingly. 
Our  minds  and  hearts  must  turn  to  Europe, 
for  only  in  service  to  mankind  can  America 
fulfil  that  for  which  she  was  created. 

'  Across  the  seas  lies  England.  She  has 
done  much  that  is  unworthy  of  her  in  the 
past ;  she  has  much  to  teach  and  much  to 
learn;  but  within  the  h3art  of  Old  England 
'lere  is  majestic  grandeur  and  great  merciful- 
iiess,  and  with  that  heart  our'  must  beat  in 
unison.  The  solemn  splendour  of  Britain's 
sacrifice  must  never  be  forgotten. 

'Believe  in  life,  my  son.  Believe  in  men. 
Take  on  my  charge  and  fight  the  flames  of 
Ignorance,  not  as  1  did,  but  with  the  power 
of  Reason  and  of  Right,  The  universal  mind 
is  still  alive.  Trust  in  it  as  Wagner  when  he 
wrote  his  music,  as  Shelley  when  he  sang  of 
beauty,  as  Washington  when  he  founded  this 
great  Repubhc.  Men  speak  through  their 
nationalities,  but  in  every  country  of  the  world 
there  is  an  aristocracy  of  thought ;  and  if  you 
have  the  power,  I  charge  you  work  towards 
the  end  when  that  great  aristocracy  will  flood 
the  earth  with  splendour  and  Ignorance  will 
be  no  more. 

•  These  words  I  leave  with  you,  my  son,  on 
this  silent  night  in  ^lay.  Perhaps  you  will 
never  read  them.  Perhaps  you  will  live  only 
in  our  two  hearts.  But  on  the  borders  of  life 
we  reach  out  for  you,  praying  that  you  may 
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come  to  stay  the  hunger  of  our  hearts,  to  be 
our  living  son.' 

Selvvyn  dropped  his  pen  and  rose  slowly 
from  his  chair.  Passing  his  hand  across  his 
brow,  he  went  to  the  door,  and  opening  it, 
looked  out. 

From  the  thin  crescent  of  a  waning  moon, 
a  narrow  path  of  light  was  glimmering  on 
the  water. 


THE  END. 
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